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IN A MOST UNUSUAL KIND OF Festschrift, the editor of 
this volume has gathered together an international 
group of scholars who have written brilliantly on issues 
central to the study of metaphysics, and in so doing 
have honored Professor Paul Weiss, in whose main field 
of interest the subjects of these essays lie. 

As might be expected, there are wide differences in 
opinion and point of view between the twenty philos- 
ophers represented in this volume, differences almost 
as great as the geographical distances separating con- 
tributors in Israel, the United States, and Australia. But 
they seem to have something in common, too: con- 
fidence in and respect for thought-not the feeling that 
it is without limit or more valuable than all else, but the 
surcness that thought, carried far enough, will over- 
come its own presumption and arrogance and the fact 
that thought is fragile and can easily mislead, This ' 
conviction seems to animate all the contributors, but in 
different ways, as though concern for thought itself 
called for variety to guard against narrowness. 

The essays fall into three groups, Those in the first 
group treat of experience-among other things about 
how we approach and specify its structure. That struc- 
ture must be specified; for, within certain limits, it is 
fixed one way or another by a view or concern we have 
for certain ends, One is the concern to knoty, with 
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PREFACE 



PAUL WEISS has written seven important books in philosophy. 
He has edited and contributed to other volumes, written many articles, 
and since he founded it fifteen years ago has edited The Review of Meta- 
physics. For thirty years now, in writing, teaching, and in a full and var- 
ied public life, he has been doing philosophy, and doing it speculatively. 
Philosophy is not widely done that way now. It is mainly analytical and 
technical; most philosophers, now, are interested in methods of analysis 
and techniques of logic; they are interested in using them to examine 
special, often narrow, problems in philosophy. They tend to think that 
speculative philosophy is not precise or exact enough, that it is vagrant 
and private, that its noble visions are often empty, and that sound logic 
and good precision do not support a system in philosophy. 

Paul Weiss has for many reasons disagreed with this prevailing view. 
He has opposed it in the most important way by doing philosophy 
systematically, and by showing, without timidity or apology, that spec- 
ulative thought is an exact but comprehensive discipline. He has urged 
that the great questions shall be asked and dealt with since they cannot be 
avoided, for they are always presupposed. No method, no technique, no 
problem, however narrowly defined, stands secure and separate from the 
fundamental issues of what we are, what there is, what we know, and can 
and ought to do. He has urged that the great questions shall be discussed, 
and that we shall not be so concerned to avoid mistakes that -we give up 
trying to say what important things are true. It is on the basic issues that 
Paul Weiss has been doing his own work in philosophy. And on these 
issues he has encouraged other philosophers, in whatever ways they can, 
to develop their own views. Had it not been for his example, his own 
discussions, and the opportunities that the journal he founded has given 
to speculative philosophy, philosophy in this country today would be a 
much different, less vital, and less important thing. 

This year, Paul Weiss is sixty years old. His devotion to philosophy, 
the energy and passion that he gives to it, have not been slowed in these 
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thirty years, and he has full years and work ahead. But sixty is a 
major anniversary, and many philosophers wanted to honor him on the 
occasion. Some are former students of his who have, partly through 
his help, become philosophers. Others have taught with him at Harvard, 
Bryn Mawr, and Yale. But most have come to know the man and his 
work in other ways. 

These essays try to honor Paul Weiss in a special way, by honoring 
philosophy, and by doing it in something like the spirit with which he 
does his own work. Not that the authors share his views or work on the 
same topics or make their philosophies in the way he makes his own. 
There are wide differences in opinion and point of view between Paul 
Weiss and the authors here, and between the authors themselves. But they 
seem to have something in common too: confidence in and respect for 
thought not the feeling that thought is without limit or is more valu- 
able than every other thing, but that it has authority, power, and impor- 
tance, even though it is fragile, can easily mislead, and be in error too. 
What is common seems to be the sureness that thought, pressed far 
enough, will overcome the presumption, the arrogance, and the errors of 
its partiality and be a firm, exact appreciation of all the things there are. 
This conviction seems to animate them all, but in different ways, as 
though concern for thought itself called for variety to guard against the 
narrowness of single sight. For all the differences between the essays, 
their spirit seems the same, one the authors share with Paul Weiss. It is 
by this spirit that the authors honor him by pressing on in their own 
ways the work to which he himself is devoted. 

Besides those who have essays here, many other philosophers were 
anxious to join in honoring Paul Weiss, but other obligations or the 
limits of this single volume have prevented them from being represented. 
Y. Bar-Hillel, R. Bernstein, P. Bertocci, B. Blanshard, G. Burch, A. Burks, 
R. Calhoun, V. Chappell, R. Demos, P. Desjardins, A. Fritz, A. Fraenkel, 
A. Griinbauni, E. Haring, E. Harris, J. Hartt, O. Johnson, G. Kluber- 
tanz, S.J., Y. Krikorian, I. Leclerc, H. Leonard, R. Levinson, J. Maritain, 
E. McMullin, G. Olds, A. Plantinga, G. Plochmann, E. Poznanski, A. 
Rorty, E. Salmon, G. Schrader, J. Silber, J. E. Smith, F. Sontag, N. Stall- 
knecht, E. Vivas, D. Walhout, D. Walsh, D. C. Williams, H. Wolfson, 
and other philosophers join the authors of the essays in their appreciation 
for Paul Weiss. 

The typescript for this volume was prepared with generous grants 
from Connecticut College and Mr. Harold Feldman of Orange, Con- 
necticut. Between the typescript and the final book was the generous 
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and helpful thought of Mr. Vernon Steinberg, the Director, Mr. James 
McSherry, Mr. Andor Braun, and other members of the staff of Southern 
Illinois University Press. Writing is one thing and publishing another. 
But Mr. Sternberg and his staff could not have made them more 
compatible. 

Irivin C. Lieb 

New London, Connecticut 
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Experience 



THE ESSAYS in this group are about experience about what occurs 
within it, what its structure is, and how far, with what interest, and in 
what ways we engage in it. The issues that are most prominent in 
these essays are about the concerns with which we approach and 
specify the structure of experience. That structure, these essays hold, 
needs to be specified; for it is not simply there and found, but is, 
within certain limits, fixed one way or another because of a view or a 
concern we have for certain ends. One of these is the concern to 
know, and some of the essays in this group deal with this concern 
explicitly. Besides knowing, we are concerned to appreciate, to create, 
to act, and to philosophize. Other essays deal with these concerns. 
They too point out how experience takes its structure partly from the 
concerns we have. 

The discussion in these essays is supported by the essays in the 
other two groups, especially by those in the second which deal with 
the field and nature of the things we experience, and by those in the 
third group which give an analysis of the self and its ethical concern. 



Experience and Speculation 



Charles W. Hendel 

YALE UNIVERSITY 



QUESTION I wish to consider here is that of the respective roles of 
JL experience and speculation, in life as well as knowledge. Without 
the reference to life, our situation, in discussing these matters, would be 
like the plight of the men in Plato's cave who are dealing only with 
shadows. I approach this subject, I must admit, with a predilection for 
experience, as being more important than speculation, but I hope to 
learn by the inquiry. I shall devote most of my attention to the tradition 
concerning experience. 

. . . they got hold of most of you as children . . . trying to per- 
suade you that there is one Socrates, a so-called wise man, who 
speculates about the heavens, and who examines into all things 
[Plato, The Apology, 18]. 

This quotation, recalling that famous ancient scene, serves to show 
that the complaint against speculative philosophy is a very old one, so 
long dinned into our heads that it has become more like prejudice than a 
reasonable opinion. And it is very hard, indeed, as Socrates protested, to 
make much headway against such a mental fixation. 

Let us look at the record. Immanuel Kant in the first Preface of his 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) described metaphysics in a most un- 
happy plight. A mournful image is borrowed from Ovid, of poor, sad 

President of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association 
in 1941 and the Giflord Lecturer designate for Glasgow University in 19627 
63, Professor Hendel recently retired as Chairman of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment at Yale. He has published works on David Hume, Jean Jacques Rosseau, 
and on politics and religion as well as numerous articles on education and 
philosophy. 
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Hecuba, outcast from the city, scorned and forsaken. But that indignity 
of speculative philosophy was already a condition of long standing. 
Francis Bacon had allowed such philosophy no share in the general 
Dignity and Advancement of Learning of which he wrote with such 
resounding rhetoric. Nor was Bacon original in this. One who was no 
less widely known on the Continent of Europe as well as Britain, Michel 
de Montaigne, had conducted a magnificent, persuasive propaganda 
against the pretensions of reason, especially as they were exhibited in the 
writings of the philosophers. The famous document relevant here is 
another Apology, that for the Spaniard, Raimund de Sabunde, who had 
been, in the century before, so bold as to devise a natural theology de- 
rived from reason. Montaigne makes a critique of reason and travels over 
the whole gamut of human experience to illustrate his points. Why 
were people so sure of themselves, of their opinions, their positions, and 
then so intolerant of others? Their reasoning, as w T e dignify it, is only a 
human discourse where each of us moulds things to suit himself. There 
are, consequently, always a hundred contrary opinions about every sub- 
ject. Reason in man is like lead, or rather wax; it can be stretched, 
twisted, and shaped to suit every bias and purpose. There is more real 
wisdom for life in following common custom, and even in the untutored 
judgments of artisans and craftsmen who are simply guided by their ex- 
perience of the things with which they deal. We note, but just now in 
passing, the complementary reference to experience. But to continue 
with the charges which abound in Bacon's writings: "Men abstract their 
thoughts too hastily, and carry them too remote from experiments and 
particulars and have given themselves wholly up to their own medita- 
tions and arguments. Hence their fruitless speculation or controversy." 

(5 i39) 

The specific object of attack in this case is the school men, not mod- 
ern men as such. Bacon would have none of Montaigne's broad dispar- 
agement of the powers of reason. As he said in his Preface to the Great 
Instauration, "we hope to establish forever a true and legitimate union 
between the experimental and rational faculty, whose fallen and inaus- 
picious divorces and repudiations have disturbed everything in the fam- 
ily of mankind*" Again (in Aphorism XCV) he seeks "a closer and 
purer alliance." The benefit of that alliance is to be a restraint upon 
speculative reason. For "we must not . . . add wings but rather lead 
and ballast to the understanding" (Aphorism CIII). A similar metaphor 
occurs in David Hume's Conclusion to his first book of Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature: "I wish we could communicate to our founders of systems, 
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a share of this gross earthy mixture, as an ingredient, which they com- 
monly stand much in need of, and which would serve to temper those 
fiery particles, of which they are composed. 5 ' And one final quotation 
may be given, a vivid passage where Mephistopheles tempts Goethe's 
Faust: 

/ tell you., a -fellow who speculates 

Is like a beast led round and 

round by an evil genie., on barren ground] 

But all about lie beautiful 

green pastures [Lines 1830-4]. 

Speculative philosophy had been so long "in the dog-house" that the 
critics disport themselves in witticism or picturesque metaphors. There 
is apparently no need any longer to argue. 



WE MUST now turn back to the advent of the modern meaning 
of "experience." It is often enlightening to catch the first fine enthusi- 
asm of men who were once captured by a new idea. As Bergson said, 
the idea in this dawn of meaning is vigorously alive, though it may only 
too soon afterwards become the dead currency of a term in common- 
place usage. "Experience" is one of those once-vital ideas. Of course it 
survives still, sometimes a vague name for everything that passes in con- 
sciousness, at other times rather hardened, overdisciplined, perhaps, by 
the empirical school of philosophy. To recover the first vital meaning I 
would like to recall here a few of the early passages of modern intelli- 
gence with the notion of "experience." There is a possibility that those 
first sorties of thought taken together may yield a theory of experience 
refreshingly different from that to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed. I will warn the reader, however, that the relating here of certain 
passages of thought to each other is my own sole doing and that it is not 
intended to suggest that the several thinkers were actually influencing 
and being influenced by each other in the way in which their views are 
presented here. 

One author I have never forgotten is Montaigne. Amidst the vast va- 
riety of thoughts in the Essays, he always seemed to be driving toward 
something interesting philosophically. The very last of his Essays was 
entitled "Of Experience" and opens by saying that "there is no desire 
more natural than that of knowledge. We try all means that can possi- 
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bly lead us to it; when reason falls us, we employ experience: 'Through 
various trials [usus], experience made art; with example showing the 
way' (Manlius I)" a weaker means, indeed, and far inferior. Yet truth 
is, after all, so great a thing that we ought not disdain any agency which 
brings us to it." The defect of knowledge by experience is due to this 
that "any conclusion we are disposed to draw from the conjunction of 
events is very uncertain; since the events are so dissimilar . . . For in 
our total image of things there is no character so universal as their sheer 
variety and diversity/' It is this ever lasting difference that prevents 
our having sure and uniform judgments. Now reason's superiority 
which was at first conceded seems to disappear in the sequel, where we 
read that reason has "so many forms we do not know which one of 
them to take." And if we remember the charges already made in the 
Apology the case for reason worsens, for those who do trust to it are 
condemned to holding opposite views. On the other hand he who only 
makes trial with experience and follows examples is unlikely to become 
opinionated and intolerant as the reasoners tend to be. Blessed be those 
then who take the way of experience to knowledge. And the knowledge 
gained is as much as man can expect in view of "the fluctuating nature 
of things." Here is the "image of things" described in the Apology: "No 
thing has a constant existence; not we ourselves nor the beings we call 
objects. We and all mortal things are in unceasing flux and succession. 
Our very judgments have a variable character. Thus nothing can ever 
be established as certain with respect either to ourselves or things. 
Everything is mutable in perpetual agitation." We have no communica- 
tion with Being, because the whole nature of man is involved in our 
knowing, from the moment of birth to death. All we can do is glean 
some obscure appearance and shadow. At best we have but an uncertain, 
feeble opinion. As for "reason that seeks in these circumstances to ap- 
prehend a really subsistent being, it must be disappointed, for it cannot 
apprehend anything whatsoever that is subsistent and permanent." So 
man does well to abide by experience, with its trial methods and exam- 
ples. 

Experience is then a gift to be used with natural piety, like life itself. 
In the flux of life we are continually affected by other things, and we 
too affect them all the while, for we are endowed by nature with both 
sensitivity and powers of action. Let the extreme sceptics do their worst 
with arguments to discredit the senses, still they cannot abolish the fact 
that it is through the senses that we receive life-long "instruction." Look 
at "the life ... of a laborer allowing himself to follow the guidance of 
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his natural appetite, who judges of things solely by the present natural 
sentiment which he has," without all the rigmarole of pretended 
science. Our natural endowments teach us our primary knowledge and 
how to act. But these "natural judgments" can be improved by experi- 
ence and the use of it. It might be said therefore that the Apology for 
Raimund de Sabunde is really a Case for Experience. Call it, if you will, 
knowledge at a low level, because it is uncertain; still, for the purpose of 
life, there is a real "truth of experience." 

The growing interest of the modern world was in the new science of 
nature. But the teaching, if one may call it such, of Montaigne was only 
humanistic. Montaigne felt a scepticism about the new science. One 
who records the experience of man in the manner of Montaigne can do 
as he did, write essays on his own life, with abundant examples from 
history, but he cannot formulate any general principles concerning ei- 
ther man or nature. Such a scientific aim, however, was the main interest 
of Francis Bacon, Descartes, and of many philosophers of importance 
thereafter. They could not leave knowledge by experience in the ran- 
dom form of the personal judgments of men in a great diversity of situa- 
tions. 

The desideratum was evidence of an order of nature which could be 
learned by reason or by experience or through both in "union," as Bacon 
put it. "We advise all mankind to think of the true ends of knowledge, 
and that they endeavor . . . after it ... solely for the occasion and 
uses of life," so Bacon wrote in the Preface of The Great Instauration. 
And he concluded his Novum Organum: "For man, by the fall, lost at 
once his state of innocence, and his empire over creation, both of which 
can be partially recovered, even in this life, the first by religion and 
faith, the second by the arts and sciences. For creation did not become 
entirely and utterly rebellious by the curse, but in consequence of the 
Divine decree 'in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread/ she is com- 
pelled by our labours (not assuredly by our disputes or magical cere- 
monies), at length ... to supply man's daily wants." 

In the Pelagian spirit of that passage Bacon taught that man could 
raise himself by his works, and progress toward a higher state in this life, 
that is, by virtue of the science of nature. In so doing "men should have 
their eyes continually turned one while to the nature of things and an- 
other while to human uses," lest they become "either empirics or dog- 
matical." 1 The latter are the purely "theoretic" who "like spiders spin 
out their own webs"; "the former like ants only heap up and use their 
store." And "the true labor of philosophy resembles that of the bee," 
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that changes and works over the matter of experience in the understand- 
ing. 2 

Experience reveals itself then in two modes: "mere experience, which 
when it offers itself, is called chance; when it is sought after, experi- 
ment." 3 Things may happen together by mere chance; whether they 
will always happen so must be tried out. And we must ever keep our eye 
on man's doings in this affair man is not simply innocent, receiving 
experience, for he does something with it immediately, and too fast, 
for he at once makes inductions and generalizes. Even then "the mind of 
its own natural motion makes a better induction than that described by 
logicians," Bacon adds tartly. 4 And a new more natural organon of 
logic is necessary which will improve man's native untutored way with 
experience. 

The difference between the old art of logic and the new is seen in 
this injunction: "we must bring men to actual particulars and their 
regular series and order, and men must for a time renounce their notions, 
and begin to form an acquaintance with actual things." 5 Now it was an 
old story that the acquaintance with things is made through the senses, 
and this raises quite afresh the old game of the sceptics to subvert the 
senses. Bacon was quite undaunted by the ancient objections, for he an- 
ticipated them in his Preface, when he said that "We lay no great stress 
upon the immediate and natural perceptions of the senses, but desire the 
senses to judge only of experiments and experiments to judge of 
things." The senses are means by which experiments are tested, and they 
reveal the regular series and order of things. This knowledge of the 
regularity of things is truth found "in the light of nature and experi- 
ence, which is eternal." 6 

That last pronouncement contradicts Montaigne's all-is-flux view of 
things. There is a regular order of Nature which can certainly be 
learned through experience and experiment. The "truth of experience" 
is not a merely variable personal truth of the earlier humanist. It is not a 
purely individual report of the life experience of Michel de Montaigne 
or any other one. The book of nature is open to all and can be read by 
all. What is more, many besides myself are needed to labor at "intepret- 
ing" it, employing experience and experiment. Bacon proclaims a great 
future advancement of learning resulting from an enlightened coopera- 
tion of men of good will all working according to the new method. The 
progress is not seen as limited to natural science but it includes as well 
"the other sciences such as logic, ethics, and politics." 7 

This magnificent dream of the future of science recalls another sort 
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of dream, when the "spirit of truth" appeared to Descartes, and led him 
by a different way to truth. For nine years Descartes labored at the reve- 
lation; the first fruits were the Regulae: The Rules -for the Guidance of 
our Native Powers. The caption which Norman Kemp Smith has given 
Part I in his translation 8 marks out clearly the new method: "The Rules 
of Method, as Required in Dealing with the Data of Experience and as 
Thereby Safeguarding the Mind's Native Powers of Intuition and De- 
duction." 

Rule XII affirms categorically: "no paths leading to certainty in the 
knowledge of truth are open to men save self-evidencing intuition and 
necessary deduction." 9 Later Meditations demonstrate accordingly the 
true and certain knowledge of mind and the existence of God. The last 
Meditation concerns the object with which the new physical science of 
nature was concerned: the nature and existence of body. Now such cor- 
poreal things "we apprehend by way of the senses," but that fact does 
not preclude our gaining a certain knowledge of them. For even though 
the senses are inexact, obscure, and confused in their reports, reason can 
intuit in them the truth of body which is "generally speaking, every- 
thing comprised in the object of pure mathematics." The existence of 
matter as thus conceived is then demonstrated as a necessary conse- 
quence of God's existence. And with this conclusion, one might say that 
the Meditations are an answer to Montaigne: man can apprehend sub- 
stantial, permanent reality, even by way of the senses, if he applies his 
understanding to it. 

There is, besides, a second class of knowledge, according to Descartes, 
in which we are "instructed by nature," both by the senses and by the 
natural impulses. These "native powers" prove to be "generally useful 
for the conservation of the human body when in full health." 10 Thus "in 
knowing that in respect of these things which concern the well-being of 
the body all my senses more frequently indicate the true than the false 
and being able almost always to avail myself of more than one self in 
the examining of any one thing, and being able also to make use of my 
memory for the connecting of the present with the past, and of my un- 
derstanding for the reviewing (as already done) of all the causes of er- 
ror, I ought no longer to fear that the things ordinarily exhibited to me 
by sense are false." 11 For we have here a kind of knowledge useful for 
"active living," which, again, is what Montaigne was referring to as 
"truth of experience." 

Descartes was moving within the modern tradition of experience. His 
Discourse on Method, and again it is in the last Part, announced that 
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"in place of the speculative philosophy taught in the schools we can 
have a practical philosophy, by means of which, knowing the force and 
the actions of fire, water, air, of the stars, of the heavens, and of all the 
bodies that surround us knowing them as distinctly as we know the 
various crafts of the artisans we may in the same fashion employ them 
in all the uses for which they are suited, thus rendering ourselves the 
masters and possessors of nature. This is to be desired, not only with a 
view to the invention of an infinity of arts by which we would be en- 
abled to enjoy without heavy labor the fruits of the earth and all its con- 
veniences, but above all, for the preservation of health, which is, with- 
out doubt, of all blessings in this life, the first of all goods, and the 
foundation on which the others rest.'* 12 

His last thought in the Discourse then was an expression of hope that 
he himself might yet do something "in the field of medicine" which 
would be genuinely "useful" for mankind. 13 This meant living laborious 
days, just as in the mastery of physics, for "(the making of) observa- 
tions" becomes "the more necessary the further we advance in knowl- 
edge." 14 He confesses that "one man is not equal to making all of them." 15 
It may well be that others in the future will contribute to the consum- 
mation of this useful knowledge which requires so much time and pa- 
tience, such searching and such art. 16 Of the latter-day Descartes as 
disclosed by his letters as well as in Les Passions de PAme and La De- 
scription du Corps Humain~K.emp Smith comments with admiration 
that "at no time in his life was he more awake to the need for assistance 
in the making of observations and of thereby supplementing his high a 
priori method of reasoning." 17 

Besides the accounts he gave of reasoning, Descartes also contributed, 
in my opinion, a new dimension to the meaning of "experience." It con- 
cerns not the observations but the observer who is making them. In his 
Regulae, Rule XII, he opens thus: "Finally, we have to make use of all 
the aids afforded by understanding, imagination, sense and memory 
. . ." 1S These aids are our own native powers, and we should not forget 
them, for "in treating of knowledge, two factors have to be considered, 
ourselves who know (ourselves qua embodied) and the things we are en- 
gaged in knowing." 19 We are engaged in the business of knowing. And 
we as well as the objects of observations must be watched. The real way 
of learning is never that of "the Schools," where knowledge is 
"taught." 20 The only way is that which Descartes himself has taken in his 
long personal quest for certainty, performing the "simple reasonings, 
those which a man of good sense, making use of his natural powers, can 
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carry out respecting what happens to come before him." 21 For "no one 
can understand what he has learned from another, and make it his own, 
so well as he who has discovered it." 22 As we say today, the knowledge 
and the truth are "authentic" because it has been our own experience. 

This view r of learning was very felicitously described by Hegel in his 
"Logic" of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. He called it 
the characteristic of modern philosophy: "The lesson of empiricism is 
that man must see for himself and feel that he is present in every fact 
of knowledge which he is to accept." 23 Now this subjective dimension 
of experience is Descartes' special contribution to the modern tradition. 
Experience is not to be identified only with the data of observation or 
what has been observed, and their order of connection; it is the active 
experiencing of an agent who has been engaged in employing his 
senses, memory, imagination and understanding in searching for the 
truth of existence and for principles. 

John Locke is deservedly honored in the annals of philosophy because 
he made the first great apologia for experience that it can be a sufficient 
foundation for knowledge of the things of nature with which we have 
to deal in life. Locke scorned not the Cartesian ambition to know eter- 
nal truths. He allowed that there were some: "Truths belonging to es- 
sences of things (that is, to abstract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of those essences, as the existences 
of things are to be known only from experience." 24 There is an immedi- 
ate and intuitive kind of knowledge and also a demonstrative knowl- 
edge, which is sometimes called "scientifical." 25 But Locke is no Carte- 
sian when he writes: "I am apt to doubt that, how far soever human in- 
dustry may advance useful and experimental philosophy in physical 
things scientifical will still be out of our reach . . . Certainty and dem- 
onstration are things we must not, in these matters, pretend to." 26 Yet we 
have a reliable "sensitive" knowledge, "by that perception and con- 
sciousness we have of the actual entrance of ideas from them," that is 
the "particular external objects," 27 "actually present to our senses." 28 Be- 
yond those initial perceptions of sense we have the further resources, 
observation and experience: "in the knowledge of bodies we must be 
content to glean what we can from particular experiments." 29 But how 
do we know that our ideas thus gleaned are true? What assures us of the 
"conformity between our ideas and the reality of things . . . what 
shall be here the criterion?" 30 The answer is essentially the same as Ba- 
con's, which Locke has previously expounded in Book I, in dealing with 
the problem of how we know what are our "simple ideas." They "are 
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not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular productions of 
things without us, really operating upon us, and so carry with them all 
the conformity which is intended, or which our state requires. 31 This 
means it is a satisfactory criterion "for the purposes of life." 

The first novelty in Locke's Essay relevant to our theme is his focus- 
sing on the "natural and regular" order as pointing to a thing "really 
operating upon us." They are then causes. The same criterion is applied 
when Locke treats not of the single appearances of simple ideas but of 
their succession. There are various successions but "the constant and 
regular succession of ideas, in a waking man is, as it were, the measure 
and standard of all other successions." 32 The constant and regular suc- 
cession is by no means a "necessary connection" of ideas; yet as being 
natural it signifies something in the real nature of things. But as in Des- 
cartes we must keep our eyes on what we ourselves are doing, for it 
should be realized that we proceed on a sheer "supposition that nature 
works regularly," and that the same rule must hold "another time." 33 We 
may be induced to think this by our experience but it is not a strict and 
proper induction. The realization of this hazardous procedure should 
make us modest about the limits of our human understanding. We are 
not far here from Hume. 

HI 

THE TRADITION when it reached David Hume was a fabric of many 
colors and various common motifs. One motif was: the usefulness 
of experience to man in the business of life. Conceded to be inferior to 
reason, as a means to knowledge, for reason alone discovered "eternal 
truths," it nevertheless provided truth good enough for the purposes of 
life. Hume was especially interested in what he called "a natural, un- 
forced interpretation of the phenomena of human life." 34 He had in view 
the phenomena of ethics and politics, including in the latter what we call 
economics, the "moral subjects." The "experimental method of reason- 
ing" had recently been given fruitful application by a notable group of 
thinkers, "Mr, Locke, my Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Mendeville, Mr, 
Hutchinson, Dr. Butler, etc." 35 The trend, following Montaigne, was 
that man can rely upon judgments of sentiment for the conduct of life, 
In view of this newer moral philosophy there was no longer any war- 
rant for the old disparagement of the experimental way of reasoning 
from experience. To be sure, value judgments in ethics or criticism had 
nothing like the high standing of knowledge where man can be "intui- 
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tively or demonstrably certain." Still they suffice for the needs of a hu- 
man existence where man has to rely upon the information from his 
senses and experience. But why were all the other philosophers so neg- 
lectful of this important art of using experience, the young author of the 
Treatise queried, w r hile he anxiously awaited the verdict of the learned 
on his new book? And he decided to call attention to this point in his 
book in the article by himself which he actually had published anony- 
mously, An Abstract of a Treatise of Human Nature, where, after 
mentioning the above predecessors, he said: "The celebrated Monsieur 
Leibniz has observed it to be a defect in the common systems of logic 
that they are very copious when they explain the operations of the un- 
derstanding in the forming of demonstrations, but are too concise when 
they treat of probabilities and those other measures of evidence on 
which life and action entirely depend, and which are our guides even in 
most of our philosophical speculations." 36 

Bacon and Locke had shown how very dependable these conclusions 
are which are drawn on the basis of experience. The conjunctions of 
things are not so unexpected and accidental as Montaigne had described 
in his pleasant discourse on the eternal changeableness and variety of 
things; they have a certain "constancy" and thus do constitute a "regu- 
lar series and order." The regularity is of course not perfect. Nor are 
the conjunctions that are so constant ever a strictly necessary connec- 
tion. But they serve man's needs and purposes well enough, if judi- 
ciously used. This was the phenomenon that interested Hume, this op- 
eration of the mind with its data of perception and experience. 

There was some material in the tradition for Hume to start from. 
Montaigne had dwelt on the "natural judgments," and Bacon on the 
"natural inductions" from experiences. In neither type of instance is the 
procedure deliberate. Laborers and ordinary folk make such judgments 
promptly and without instruction, too promptly, indeed, and very often 
precipitately. Nonetheless these first promptings of the "native powers" 
of man, in Descartes' words, are the beginnings of knowledge when we 
are dealing with "the data of experience." Like "intuition" and "de- 
duction," the mode of judging or inducing a general principle from ex- 
perience is a native art characteristic of man. It cannot be taught by in- 
struction but only disciplined. The use of method comes afterward 
when the powers are already in use. 

It is that natural every-day way of drawing advantage from experi- 
ence that is of concern to Hume, and what he disclosed is stated in 
inimitable form. Still we should note that something of the thought was 
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already in Locke's Essay where he pointed to a "supposition" involved, 
but he himself, apparently, had not been stirred up by the discovery to 
study further. As Hume puts it: "All our experimental conclusions pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that the future will be conformable to the 
past ... If there be any suspicion that the course of nature may 
change, and that the past may be no rule for the future, all experience 
becomes useless, and can give rise to no inference or conclusion . . . 
Let the course of things be allowed hitherto ever so regular, that alone, 
without some new argument or experience, proves not that for the fu- 
ture it will continue so." 37 Why not "confess that it is not reasoning 
which engages us to suppose the past resembling the future?" 38 

Still the default of reasoning in no way vitiates the result. A man who 
draws a conclusion based on experience believes it and acts with assur- 
ance, unmindful of the defect. Philosophically speaking, we have said 
that man is certain in the case of intuitive and demonstrative knowledge. 
The point to note is that the certainty is a condition of man's feeling 
rather than an attribute of the truth of the propositions. If man feels and 
acts assured of the truth of his inferences, what advantage for practical 
life has the other, superior kind of truth which reason discloses? Hume 
observed that often in the cases of elaborate argument, however exact 
it be in detail, men have less conviction about the conclusion than they 
do about causes and effects reached by inference from the present fact 
guided by their experience of its usual conjunctions with others. 

From the very first in this tradition, reasoning from experience was 
a sort of poor relation to strict and proper reason. The invidious com- 
parison of the two sorts of reasoning long remained in philosophical 
discussion. But in life the palm went to the experimental way of 
reasoning. There experience is sovereign, not reason. All questions 
concerning matter of fact and existence have to be answered by 
recourse to observation and experience. The field of pure reason, so 
to speak, is severely restricted to "relations of ideas" or to mathematics 
and logic. Existence cannot be demonstrated at all. It is not only the 
existence of God but the existence of anything whatsoever that is ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of reason. As to the question of God's ex- 
istence, that too is a matter for experimental reasoning. Hume himself 
devotes considerable time, in his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 
to examining the "religious hypothesis," and he formulates an "experi- 
mental Theism" as a possibility, only to find it wanting in conviction. In 
such matters the outcome is sceptical. But for the domain of "this life," 
in Bacon's words, the life in the natural world and society, in daily busi- 
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ness and politics, the natural mode of reasoning from experience seems 
amply sufficient. Here knowledge by way of experience is installed in 
high dignity. 

Hume gave "experience" a more precise meaning through his study 
of its function in the actual behavior of the mind in the making of causal 
inference: "The nature of experience is this. We remember to have had 
frequent instances of the existence of one species of objects; and also re- 
member, that the individuals of another species of objects have always 
attended them, and have existed in a regular order of contiguity and 
succession with regard to them . . . their constant conjunction in past 
instances." 39 On the authority of this experience, man proceeds to con- 
clude with regard to "instances, of which we have had no experience. 7 ' 40 
But here is the intriguing question, stated succinctly in the Inquiry: what 
is it that "gives this mighty authority to experience and makes us draw 
advantage from that similarity which nature has placed among differ- 
ent objects?" 41 "Authority" strikes the eye, and the word is significant in 
Hume who had studied the idea in its political form in his Political Es- 
says and in his History of England. It is misleading to speak, as I did 
above, when, in honoring the new dignity and dominion of experience, 
I spoke of the sovereignty of experience. "Authority" is better, for the 
political connotation of authority, as Hume himself taught, was that it is 
a limited power and a power founded on or derived from something be- 
yond itself. In the present case the foundation of the authority is Nature, 
or Human Nature. For "Nature by an absolute and uncontrollable 
necessity has determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel," to 
judge and, moreover, to believe. 42 In the Conclusion to the Treatise the 
idea is expressed in the form of the authentic testimony of personal 
experience, exactly as Montaigne or Descartes would have written: "I 
find myself absolutely and necessarily determined to live, and talk, and 
act like other people in the common affairs of life. 43 

We have come to the ultimate source in Nature. But the view of na- 
ture is new and not along the old lines of a universe where events occur 
with perfect mechanical regularity and necessity. We are not thrown 
all the way back, to Montaigne's Lucretian and atomistic "image of 
things." "It seems evident that, if all the scenes of nature were con- 
tinually shifted in such a manner that no two events bore any resem- 
blance to each other, but every object was entirely new, without any 
similitude to whatever had been seen before, we should never in that 
case, have attained the least idea of necessity or of a connection among 
these objects." 44 Our situation is in the mean between this absence of 
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necessity and the perfect dominion of it according to mechanical sci- 
ence. For man, indeed, necessity is real only where there is "uniformity 
observable in the operations of nature" so far and no further. So na- 
ture is no "system." Nor does it become a metaphysical entity, simply 
displacing God. Nevertheless, nature remained something of a problem 
for Hume, perhaps a speculative idea. 



IV 

IN A PICTURESQUE image in the "Conclusion of this Book" Hume 
reveals at once his criticism of speculation and his resolve to adhere to 
"experimental" reasoning: "Nothing is more dangerous to reason than 
the flights of the imagination, and nothing has been the occasion of more 
mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fancies may in this respect 
be compared to those angels, whom the Scripture represents as cover- 
ing their eyes with their wings." 45 The image recalls a passage in 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning about men who "have withdrawn 
themselves from the contemplation of nature and experience, and 
sported with their own reason and the fictions of fancy" (Book I). 

Hume then makes modest claims for himself in offering the world a 
three volume work on Human Nature. "For my part, my only hope is, 
that I may contribute a little to the advancement of knowledge, by giv- 
ing in some particulars a different turn to the speculations of philoso- 
phers, and pointing out to them more distinctly those subjects, where 
alone they can expect assurance and conviction." These subjects are ones 
that lie within the orbit of human life and experience. If the reader is not 
already discouraged but continues interested in these "moral subjects," 
"let him follow me in my future speculations." 46 "Further specula- 
tions!" Then there had been some in this first book. The Passions and 
the Morals will next treat of the moral subjects, ethics, politics, eco- 
nomics, and in these volumes will be further speculations. 

It seems as if there were no essential or inherent incompatibility be- 
tween speculations and the experimental reasoning that makes "trials" in 
new situations of the funded experience of observations which had 
been made from time to time in the past. Every inference, indeed, is a 
venture. How then does such reasoning differ from a speculative ven- 
ture? The answer may be: the sequel, the consequences for life and 
action; it may also lie in the nature of the proceeding. 

In Hume's own mind there was surely some difference between ex- 
perimental reasoning and speculation. He had characterized men or 
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angels of speculative brilliance as "fiery particles." He had something of 
that, possibly, in his own personal experience. There is some evidence 
in this fact that the whole of the three books of the Treatise had their 
unity not solely in being inquiries into various phenomena of human na- 
ture but also in virtue of one grand thesis, viz. the role of "association of 
ideas" in all the phenomena. Indeed, this w r as the thing Hume was proud- 
est of, as the desperately eager composer of the Abstract reveals when 
concluding his "sales talk": "Through this whole book there are great 
pretensions to new discoveries in philosophy; but if anything can entitle 
the author to so glorious a name as that of an 'inventor,' it is the use he 
makes of the principle of the association of ideas . . ," 47 And that char- 
acter of "inventor" had been glorified by Bacon in his Preface: "Phi- 
losophy coming down to us in the persons of master and scholar, instead 
of inventor and improver." 

Eight years later the glory had gone, when Hume revised his argu- 
ment, in the Inquiry. He had originally fallen for an exciting, brilliant 
"system," and it had failed him. Here was his first great experience of 
the delusive fallacy of speculation. Hume became self-critical as well as 
critical of speculative ventures. 48 Accordingly, in the conclusion to the 
Inquiry, in a place corresponding to that in the Treatise, he avowed that 
anyone who truly followed him in speculation "will never be tempted 
to go beyond common life." 49 This testifies that he himself had known 
the temptation earlier. It also means that he was resolved to stick to ex- 
perimental reasoning in his studies of ethics, politics and the other phe- 
nomena of common life. 

The first book on Understanding had been called, in the Abstract, 
his "logics." It professed to give the anatomy of the experimental 
method. A criticism that goes to the heart of Hume's work and reveals 
its most serious defect has been made by Norman Kemp Smith in his 
Philosophy of David Hume, when commenting on his conception of 
experimentation: "Like Newton, he lays no emphasis on the hypotheti- 
cal, speculative factor, without which we should have no questions to 
ask, and consequently no criteria for determining which observations 
we may most profitably make. He is so bent upon eulogizing experience, 
at the expense of speculation, that this feature of controlled direction of 
enquiry receives no attention." 50 This means that there is, as in Kant, a 
speculative component in all knowledge, along with the component of 
experience. The two are indispensable functions within the unity of 
experience as well as of knowledge. Into this complication we cannot go 
here. The object from here on is to observe the intellectual behavior of a 
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thinker such as Hume, who pledges himself to follow the experimental 
method as described by him, a description which may still allow of 
speculation ensuing upon the experimental reasoning, and not con- 
demning it unless, like the wings of the bright angels it blinds men to 
the things that are to be known by observation and experience. 

There is a rough difference between the experimental and the specu- 
lative manner of thinking which I have in mind in this scrutiny of 
Hume's performance. The experimental way is a procedure whereby 
when encountering something for the first time we bring to bear on it 
what we have known from experience, carrying forward the experi- 
enced "conjunctions" and trying them out on the new situation. We 
understand what is happening by assimilating it to our past experience. 
This, as has been often asserted, is a natural process not dependent on 
any philosophical reflection. We "operate" this way in life. But it is a 
conservative procedure, as it should be if it is to preserve human life. 
Whenever man ignores the differences, however, and jumps at the re- 
semblances alone he soon learns the penalty of his neglect in not keep- 
ing his eyes open. Thus our very experience in employing this natural 
mode of reasoning teaches us more careful method. The injunction is 
to watch out for dissimilarity and, on noting it, to refine our principles 
so that we can assimilate the future and the novel to the past that is al- 
ready known. By contrast the speculative thinker is one who does more 
than have an alert eye to note some particular dissimilarity he sees total 
possibilities entirely different from the routine. Like other men he does 
follow the usual course and draws his conclusions from experience. 
But he is minded to step outside of the whole familiar order. He is imagi- 
native enough to conceive of a state of affairs seemingly impossible or 
maybe paradoxical. He takes a new point of view and sees things in a 
very different perspective, still seeing them, however, and not making 
up fancy fictions. Likewise in the conduct of life he sets up a guiding 
value or an ideal; he judges of merit, and he recognizes imperative ob- 
ligations which experience has never taught him to entertain. The specu- 
lative thinker leads the way and he seeks to find how the actual order 
of things can be brought into conformity with his ideal prescription. 

Now I find that Hume was on some occasions plainly speculative in 
that sense. I do not mean that Hume necessarily recognized the specu- 
lative character of his thought, though he may well have done so. He 
was, let me say, inadvertently speculative. 

Hurne was very early concerned with politics and some of his last 
and best work was done in politics and history. Where one is so person- 
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ally concerned he is likely to have ideal standards and assert positive 
values. He wrote, for example, in his Origin of Government; "it must 
be owned that liberty is the perfection of civil society"; then he added, 
recognizing the practical conditions of securing liberty, "but still au- 
thority must be acknowledged essential to its very existence." Men must 
thus balance their choice of freedom with the sheer necessity of author- 
ity. Here Hume clearly held liberty to be of supreme value, and not 
abstractly and in general but, like Burke later, in particular forms, lib- 
erty of the press and civil liberty, subjects on which he wrote several 
excellent essays. But he nowhere attempts to show in them the source 
of the value judgment. His native interest had simply directed him to the 
history of England in the period especially following the accession of 
James I and the Puritan revolution and he wrote that part of the story 
first of all. The history illustrated another favorite value, moderation 
or balance: The problem in politics is posed: "In all governments there 
is a perpetual intestine struggle, open or secret, between Authority and 
Liberty, and neither of them can absolutely prevail in the contest." 51 

No less striking is the last essay: "The Idea of a Perfect Common- 
wealth." It was not futile but on the contrary most useful to explore the 
possibility of an ideal order though if anything seems speculative and 
Utopian, surely it is this Platonic kind of thing. Not so. "Why may we 
not inquire what is the most perfect of all, though the common botched 
and inaccurate governments seem to serve the purposes of society, and 
though it be not so easy to establish a new system of government as to 
build a vessel upon a new construction ... In all cases it must be 
advantageous to know what is the most perfect is the kind, that we may 
be able to bring any real constitution or form of government as near it as 
possible . . ." 

Compare with this statement of the value of an ideal Kant's words in 
the first Critique where he takes the Platonic idea of a republic and shows 
that it can have a modern meaning, in this fashion: "A constitution al- 
lowing the greatest possible human freedom in accordance with laws by 
which the -freedom of each is made to be consistent with that of all oth- 
ers. . . . This perfect state may never, indeed, come into being; none 
the less this does not affect the rightfulness of the idea, which, in order 
to bring the legal organization of mankind ever nearer to its possible 
perfection, advances this maximum as an archetype." (A 3 16-8; B 373-4) 

On the subject of constitutions it was Hume who provided a lead to 
the philosophy of the later constitution makers of America in 1787. It is 
arresting to find, for instance, that Hume's own description of the difE- 
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culties of realizing the idea of a constitutional republic was repeated, 
and with an explicit reference, by Alexander Hamilton in a final appeal 
to the public in the last Federalist? 2 This shows the value of a specu- 
lative idea (call it "transcendental," if you will), precisely in the "great 
American Experiment," as Jefferson had called it. 53 

Another instance of a speculative venture on Hume's part appears in 
the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion: The point of departure is 
the argument from design as employed in "natural theology." It is 
shown defective as argument. But that does not settle the question. 
There is an impressive datum to be considered the general fact of or- 
der in Nature. If one try fails in understanding how it is possible, another 
may be made, provided one sees some other possibilities of a world view. 
These possibilities, Hume's sceptical representative in the debate indi- 
cates and endeavors to make plausible. After examining the case for 
an "experimental theism," Hume brings forward a series of alternative 
interpretations of nature. The series begins with a comparison of the en- 
visaged order of Nature with the organization that is transmitted by liv- 
ing beings to their descendants, and moves on to the revival of a new 
version of that old Epicurean hypothesis of chance, or better still, of 
Montaigne's view of the "image of things." It is not a case of chance 
hurrying off every conjunction of events and permitting of no gen- 
eralizations with which to meet the future. Things in motion or change 
can be supposed to have adjusted themselves for a time and thus there 
will be periods of relative stability like the "epochs of nature" described 
in Buffon's Natural History. Now one recalls the "course of nature" 
as described in the Inquiry, that a man observes a certain measure of con- 
stancy in events but has no sufficient reason or evidence to assume that 
this will, at all times, be an absolute uniformity. If we put this record 
of our knowledge of nature with the "conjecture" as to the origin of the 
world-order of Parts VI- VIII, we can envisage the Dialogue as an essay 
in a cosmology. 54 The hypotheses take care of both the uniformity of 
our experience of events and the reality of novel variations for which 
one ought to be on the alert especially in the investigation of living na- 
ture. For some time we may be able to go along in our customary way 
because no change in the forms and connections of things has occurred 
and our habits of inference are reliable. But change, even "revolutions," 
may occur, and then we have to reckon with a different order, though 
we must still proceed experimentally, on our inveterate assumption that 
the future must resemble the past. Hume treats the adjustment of man's 
life, through the operations of his mind, as one instance among others 
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of that general adjustment of things to each other. "I would fain know," 
one of the speakers asks, "how an animal could subsist unless its parts 
were so adjusted" in the general "economy of nature." 55 Here the 
naturalistic hypothesis has a corollary which is an anticipation, by a 
century, of evolution by natural selection. 

I am not saying that Hume was the only one who thought this, for 
the subject was in the air in France and Europe. It may be argued of 
course that Hume did not take this hypothesis seriously and only ad- 
duced it in order to show that all attempts to interpret the modicum of 
order we find in nature are futile, being plausible but still incapable of 
being established in a proper experimental way, so that the upshot is 
only a sceptical suspension of judgment. That may well be, but Hume's 
seeing fit to expound the thesis with such a measure of sympathy sug- 
gests that he was more interested in it than as a matter of sceptical 
tactics. 

"Time" has bobbed up frequently in Hume's various discussions, both 
of inference and of world-order and its interpretation. "Past experience" 
is emphasized. "As to past experience, it can be allowed to give direct 
and certain information of those precise objects only, and that precise 
period of time which fell under its cognizance: but why this experi- 
ence should be extended to future times and to other objects which, 
for aught we may know, may be only in appearance similar, this is the 
main question on which I would insist." 56 This question, I would say, is a 
speculative question not a logical one. It involves thinking out the nature 
of time in relation both to experience and to existence. If we identify ex- 
perience with what is past, then how shall we conceive of the continuity 
which we seem to have wherein the present and future are united with 
the past? What term can be the vehicle for this intimate unity and con- 
nection, unless it be "life?" It seems as if a whole speculative meta- 
physics were here in the bud, involving a comprehensive view of time, 
experience, life and existence. Hume appears not to have pursued any 
such speculation. Would he have insisted on rigid adherence to the ex- 
perimental method? 

There is an intriguing passage in the prefactory section to the 
Dialogues., "Pamphilus to Herrnippus." Kemp Smith, who had studied 
the manuscript in Edinburgh, even down to handwriting and the water- 
marks on the paper, decided that this part really was done last by Hume, 
in 1776, when making the last-minute revisions. The question about the 
Nature of Deity is one of those "obscure" ones, Pamphilus, the author, 
says, and then continues thus: "Concerning these, human reason has not 
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reached any certain determination: but these are topics so interesting 
that we cannot restrain our restless enquiry with regard to them; though 
nothing but doubt, uncertainty and contradiction, have, as yet, been the 
result of our most accurate researches." 57 

Now read, with that preface in mind, these opening words of Kant's 
own Preface to his Critique of Pure Reason: "Human reason has this pe- 
culiar fate, that in one species of its knowledge it is burdened by ques- 
tions which, as prescribed by the very nature of reason itself, it is not 
able to ignore, but which, as transcending all its powers, it is also not 
able to answer." 

A philosopher, it would seem, cannot escape speculation. Nor, if he 
is relying solely on the teachings of experience, can he limit his specula- 
tions in advance to certain familiar areas of common life and society. 
Experience cannot prescribe a priori the subjects which come properly 
within the range of man's determinations of truth or existence. It is it- 
self but a record of what has been found so far to be possible. When 
something is of interest to man, the questions about it must be pursued, 
and if the matter remains of persistent concern to him, the pursuit, too, 
must persist, even though "the result of our most accurate researches" 
have "as yet" been "nothing but doubt, uncertainty and contradiction." 

Hume realized more clearly and completely perhaps than any other 
of our modern philosophers the nature and value of experience. He 
ended with a sceptical question in his mind concerning the principle of 
cause and effect and had to confess that he had no satisfactory answer in 
theory. "As an agent I am quite satisfied; but as a philosopher who has 
some share of curiosity ... I want to learn the foundation of this in- 
ference," Now in fact, it also appears that Hume was engaged in specu- 
lation in those instances which I have cited. Here, too, a theory is needed 
and Hume seems not even to have hinted at one. While causal inference 
was acknowledged to be a venture, speculation was apparently too 
much of an adventure, and one beyond possible justification. Yet this 
default did not prevent him from engaging in it, "for we cannot restrain 
our restless inquiry." 

It has been observed by the biographers of Hume that he often en- 
joyed a little raillery, as one can often see in the sceptical speaker in his 
Dialogues. The undogmatical Hume today might play Mephistopheles 
with a substitute verse having a different victim for his jibe: 

/ tell you,, an "empiricist" is a -fellow 
who stakes himself in a narrow circle 
on barren ground, 
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while all around lie the heavenly 
pastures of ?na??s native curiosity. 

In the course of reaching my present conclusion, that speculation is 
inevitable to any thinking person, I have reviewed the modern tradition 
concerning experience as it took shape in two vital centuries of phi- 
losophy. The record contains some interesting clues for a theory of ex- 
perience in which it is considered as being essentially related to time, 
life and existence. The further pursuit of these clues and the formation 
and discussion of any theory will be a speculative venture. 
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IN THE THOMIST TRADITION, at least insofar as that tradition has crystal- 
lized in manuals, textbooks, and numerous monographs, the ex- 
periential foundation of philosophy is rather narrowly conceived. 1 It is 
thought, indeed, that the whole of philosophy can be grounded on the 
purely cognitive experience of direct existential judgments made 
concerning things presented by sense. 2 Such judgments qualify as 
experience, since this knowing relationship to the sensibly present 
is for the human mind, transparent to itself in its affirming activity, 
part of the given. And such experience is thought to provide the suf- 
ficient, as well as necessary, basis for philosophy since it contains not 
only the formal structures of things to which the mind has assimilated 
itself by abstractive insight into the phantasm, but also, in the very act 
of affirmation, the intellectual counterpart of their existence. What 
more could one ask for? Thus, as one writer puts it, "The primary 
necessities and insights of metaphysics are not deduced from concepts 
nor added by a priori forms in the mind but are already contained in the 
existential judgments we constantly make." 3 

Now, if this conception of experience has the advantage of linking 
the Thomist right from the outset to the extramental real, it has also, by 
reason of its narrowness, certain serious drawbacks drawbacks which 
have not a little to do with the so-called crisis of contemporary 
Thomism. 4 

First of all, a philosophy built solely on cognitive experience is 
inevitably inclined to exalt thinking over doing, theory over practice. 
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Man must appear as essentially a knower. If the nature of his knowl- 
edge demands his substantial involvement in a sensible world, so that 
he is never merely the detached spectator of idealist theories, still this 
involvement itself will be ultimately interpreted and evaluated simply as 
a condition for knowing. Knowledge in general (and philosophy in par- 
ticular) will be viewed as that by which man transcends the workday 
world devoted to fulfilling his bodily needs and enters the realm most 
properly proportionate to his nature. 5 Needless to say, an age like our 
own, increasingly concerned with man's temporal destiny and inclined 
to view theory only as a function in the process of man's temporal de- 
velopment, will find this identification of human perfection with ab- 
stract knowledge quite unacceptable. 

Secondly, if the experience which founds philosophy is limited to 
the one of making judgments, then the philosophy which results will be 
a philosophy of natures, unable to cope with the person. For persons 
can be grasped as persons, not originally by thinking about them, but 
only by active intercourse with them, only by exchange and dialogue. 
Even the person of the knower will remain unhighlighted. For, although 
it is a person who knows, still the act of knowing, in which he is simply 
a function of the object known, will not provide him with a grasp of 
himself as person. Man will be approached, therefore, simply in terms of 
his essential determinations and it will be impossible to elaborate philo- 
sophically the exigencies of the self as such. 6 To an age, however, that 
has newly discovered the person and is passionately concerned with the 
emphatically personal realms of responsibility, identity, liberty and love, 
such a limitation will appear intolerable. 

Finally, a philosophy that restricts its experiential basis to explicit 
judgments, however direct, would seem unable in principle to fulfil the 
traditional aspiration of philosophy, namely, to grasp the whole of the 
real and the real as a whole. For if the real is initially grasped in judg- 
ments, then being is attained, not in its unique exercise of existence, but 
only as affirmed and signified. In other words, philosophy will come to 
grips only with the objective face of the real. Being as subject will elude 
its grasp. 7 On the other hand, the fragmentary character of such a foun- 
dation will never be fully overcome. A philosophy built on existential 
judgments will indeed be able to elaborate a notion of being, analo- 
gously applicable to all that is. But the unity so achieved, i.e. in the sci- 
ence of being as such, is essentially abstract; the manifold is uni- 
fied only because it is not specified. 8 If attention is to be paid explicitly 
to the diverse structures of multiple being, then, in addition to general 
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metaphysics, various special metaphysics are required. Thus, there is no 
one unifying conception capable of synthesizing diversity without, in a 
real sense, suppressing it. Unable to grasp concrete reality as a whole that 
is differentiated from within, the mind is forced instead to oscillate be- 
tween the unity of a notion and the multiplicity of its diverse realiza- 
tions. Is it then surprising that contemporary man, so desperately in 
search of wholeness, is not attracted to a philosophy which cannot in 
principle provide what he looks for? 

Since these limitations of standardized Thomism stem from too nar- 
row a concept of experience, our first task must be to broaden the no- 
tion. What meaning, therefore, shall we give to the term? 9 As a first 
approximation, let us say that experience is the life of the self and in- 
cludes all that the life of the self includes. This means, first of all, that 
there alone can one speak of experience where a being is present to it- 
self precisely as self, an original center and source of free initiative. If 
Dewey can define experience as the interaction of the human organism 
and the environment, it is only because the human organism is an em- 
bodied self present to itself as such. 

Since, however, this presence of the self to itself is indirect, had only 
in actu exercito, i.e. only in the self's active reference of itself to the 
world, experience, as the life of the self, also includes the world. In this 
connection, it should be noted, the 'world is not merely the world of 
things in which the self as body has its roots and of which it is part. It 
is also, and more importantly, the world of persons, of other selves, in 
relation to whom the self is most profoundly and perhaps first of all a 
self to himself. Also, this world is not the world as reflectively envisaged 
and objectivized in judgment, but precisely that world to which the self 
looks, and in which it is engaged as a free initiative. As the field and term 
of the self's innovating activity, supporting and sustaining the self's 
projects, but also resisting and not seldom frustrating them, the world 
grasped precisely as a world and not a sum of isolated elements is thus 
an essential constituent of the life of self, comprehended by that life no 
less than the self. 

The life of self, therefore, which we have equated with experience, 
may be defined as the dynamic interrelation of the self and the world, 
grasped, not objectively, but from within, insofar as the self, as self, is 
present to both itself and the world as co-constituents of an open yet 
all-inclusive whole. It is an open whole, because the world in which 
the self actively participates (and which thus is included in its life as 
self), is present to the self as not itself wholly constituted by that par- 
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ticipation, i.e. as being more in itself than is shared in by the self. The 
world is thus present to the self as inviting further activity and further 
exploration, both extensively and in depth as affording the self, there- 
fore, opportunities for a wider experience, a richer life. Since this is the 
case, experience can never be considered a closed circle. On the con- 
trary, it will always be open to further development, and seen moreover 
as itself containing the possibilities for its own enrichment. Further- 
more, since nothing can be conceived as real which at the same time is 
excluded from all possible experience, experience, as constitutively 
open, is likewise all-inclusive. In this sense, essentially constituted by 
both the self and the other-than-self , and already including the grounds 
for future growth, experience is identically the whole of the real. 

In speaking of experience as the life of the self, it is not my intention 
to make it something essentially private. For, as I mentioned above, the 
world which enters as constituent into the life of the self is even more 
profoundly the world of other selves than it is a world of things. As a 
participation in this world of persons, therefore, the life of the self (or 
experience) is originally and ultimately a life that is shared. Insistence, 
however, on identifying experience with the life of the self rather than 
with that, say, of the community has this advantage. It avoids the dan- 
ger of conceiving experience as something independent of me. For it 
must be remembered that even the life of a community of selves (public 
experience) is lived by each self from his own point of view. That is to 
say, the life of the community is not something distinct from my life, but 
is precisely my life insofar as I am a member of a community. If then, as 
a philosopher, I propose to explore experience, an appeal to public ex- 
perience in preference to my own if it is supposed to mean anything 
more than that I should not restrict my exploration to my participation 
in a world of things (which has too often been the case) but should do 
full justice to rny life as interpersonal is meaningless. For experience is 
open to my exploration only insofar as it includes me, and insofar as it 
includes me it is mine. 

On the other hand, the description of experience as the all-inclusive 
life of the self immediately distinguishes it from the activity of mere 
knowing. Life is larger than knowing. However, since the relationship 
is not simply that between whole and part, some effort must be made to 
define it more precisely. 

We said above that experience is the dynamic interrelationship of the 
self and the world. It is not, be it noted, simply the consciousness or 
awareness which the self has of this relationship, but the relationship 
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itself. For this reason, it was remarked, experience includes within it- 
self the possibilities for its own development. It is indeed a changing, 
growing thing. But, although experience is the developing relationship 
itself between self and world, it is only because of the consciousness of 
the self that this relationship is experience. That is to say, it is only be- 
cause the self is a self, present and interior to itself precisely in its inter- 
action with the world, that this interaction qualifies as experience. Thus 
experience includes within itself, and precisely as a formal constituent, 
a kind of knowledge what may be called presential and prereflexive 
knowledge, a sort of direct apprehension. It is not itself this presential 
knowledge or apprehension, but rather what is apprehended, viz., the 
self actively participating, and being constituted by this participation, 
in a world larger than itself. But this participation is experience only be- 
cause the self apprehends it. 

Now, if experience is the directly apprehended participation of the 
self in the world, if the self is able to grasp this participation only in the 
very exercise of it (in actu exercito), only in its very interaction with 
the world, then it is clear that, however much awareness is required 
for the constitution of experience, the elements of experience are never 
present merely as objects of awareness confronting a pure spectator, 
but precisely as things actively dealt with by the self. That is to say, the 
extra-mental world is never experientially present to the self simply as 
innocent sensible data demanding completion by intellect. Right from 
the outset it is a world in which the self catches itself actively inter- 
vening and being acted upon. Originally, therefore, and experientially , 
i.e. prior to the work of theoretical reflection and expressed formulation 
in judgments, things have for me all those properties and attributes 
which belong to them precisely as things dealt with. They are things I 
use, enjoy, suffer; things that please me, grieve me, further my action or 
obstruct it; and, insofar as my experience of them is shared, that is, in- 
sofar as I deal with them in union with other selves, they are things 
with names, things <we talk about. 

So far we have considered only the relation of experience to that 
kind of knowledge which enters into its constitution as experience 
that intuitive awareness which permeates the activities of the self in the 
world and which is had simply by reason of the self's being a self. It is 
knowledge in action in terms of which the world is present, not as 
expressly known, but as lived in. But what about knowledge in the strict 
sense, in actu signato, expressed and formulated in judgments? How is 
such knowledge related to experience? 
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In the first place, it is clear that the activity of formulating such 
judgments belongs no less to experience, to the concrete life of the self, 
than do other activities in which it engages. The statements I make, the 
opinions I form, the judgments I hold, the conclusions I draw are 
as much a part of my life as the things I do. The reflective activity 
whence they issue is no less real for being mental. Ordering my ideas 
on a topic is as much a concrete task as is rearranging the furniture 
in my room. From this point of view, the knowing process is simply 
part of the total process of experience one activity of the self alongside 
others. 

More than this, not only is the activity of judging part of the life of 
the self, but the judgments made are likewise integrated into that life 
and become part and parcel of experience. My experience, at any stage 
of my personal development (and certainly by the time \ begin to 
philosophize), has never been a matter of primitive immediacy unen- 
lightened by reflective thought. The judgments, evaluations, interpreta- 
tions which I have personally formulated, the propositions which I have 
accepted from the cultural context in which I have been reared and to 
which I have subscribed without scrutiny, all have had a transforming 
eifect upon my concrete life, my experience. Because of them, my life 
has developed along certain lines rather than others; certain avenues of 
growth have been opened to me, while others have undoubtedly been 
closed; for better or worse, my whole experience has been colored, 
moulded, structured by the judgments I hold in its regard. In this sense, 
too, then, formulated knowledge, real or pseudo, is a functioning ele- 
ment within experience. 

But here we have to introduce a distinction. For if reflective thought 
as an activity of the self is part of its concrete life, and if, moreover, the 
fruits of reflection, judgmental formulations, insofar as they can be de- 
terminants of action, re-enter experience in a formative way, able to re- 
orient and, in a sense, reconstitute it, still, such formulations, precisely 
insofar as they are propositions about experience, will be distinct from 
the experience of which they are the formulations. In other words, un- 
like the above-mentioned "knowledge in action 5 * which is an essential 
constituent of experience itself, the knowledge in actu signato we are 
here speaking of presupposes as already constituted the experience it 
expresses. 

This distinction between judgmental thought and that of which it is 
the expressed formulation is, of course, what founds the possibility of 
faulty and erroneous interpretations of experience and the consequent 
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distortions of life itself when these interpretations become determinants 
of action and orientation. More serious, however, is the fact that the 
same distinction would seem to be what has led some philosophers to 
picture thought as constituting an independent realm over against ex- 
perience, a realm which, by reason of the necessity and universality 
characteristic of thought, is imagined to be somehow higher and more 
real than that of ever-changing experience. Instead of seeing thought as 
the expressed formulation of structures present in experience, experi- 
ence is viewed rather as a derivative of this higher region, a contingent 
and wholly dispensable image of the changeless structures disclosed to 
thought. This, I think, is what lies behind that peculiar perversion to 
which the speculative mind is exposed, of exalting thinking over doing, 
sign and symbol over reality, and of esteeming, as a Kempis complains, 
a definition of contrition as of greater moment than actually being con- 
trite. 

Granting this to be a mistake, however, is not the same thing as see- 
ing how it can be avoided. For the inclusion within experience of some- 
thing distinct from itself, viz., expressed knowledge, is not a little para- 
doxical. In order, therefore, to minimize the apparent contradiction, it 
may be helpful to return for a moment to our notion of experience. Ex- 
perience, we said, is the life of the self, a life that is constituted by the 
self's active participation in the world. Now, just as we mentioned ear- 
lier that the world transcends the self's participation in it, so now we 
must emphasize that the self in a real sense transcends its own participa- 
tion in the world. The evidence for this is the fact we are considering, the 
fact that the self is able through reflective thought to express to itself 
this very participation. It is not so absorbed in its dealings with the world 
that it is not also something in itself face to face with the world with 
which it deals, able, therefore, through sign and symbol to represent to 
itself (and others) the world that confronts it and itself as confronting 
the world. And, it should be noted, this transcendence of self with re- 
spect to its direct dealings with the world, this ability to deal with things 
not only directly but symbolically as well, belongs to it precisely as self. 
Thus, just as experience was said above to include the possibilities for 
its own enrichment because the world, co-constituent (with the self) 
of experience, transcends the self's participation in it, so also now, be- 
cause the self is something more than its direct dealings with the world, 
experience must be said to include the capacity to express and formulate 
itself. 

Thought, therefore, far from constituting a realm over against ex- 
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perience, is inevitably a part of it. If the self is a necessary ingredient in 
experience, then so also is thinking. The products of the self's re- 
flective, symbol-making activity are as much an element in its total, con- 
crete life as are those of its direct activity. The distinction, then, be- 
tween thought and experience is not a distinction between two realms; 
it arises because some elements of experience are able, by reason of the 
self's capacity for reflection and representation, to stand surrogate for 
other elements, and even for experience as a whole. And if they are not 
two distinct realms, then reflective thought does not provide access to a 
region somehow higher than experience. Indeed, if experience is, as we 
have seen, all inclusive, then not only does it supply the necessary data 
for reflexion, but also its only meaningful reference. The idea, there- 
fore, that a life which consists of dealing with ideas and symbols, as op- 
posed to people and things, is somehow endowed with greater ontologi- 
cal weight and alone is properly human, is an illusion. If the capacity 
for reflective thought does indeed belong to the self at the point where 
it transcends its participation in the world and is something in itself face 
to face with the world it deals with, still, only insofar as this world, pre- 
cisely in its transcendent and existential otherness, is directly engaged by 
the self and so included within experience, can the life of the self form 
a complete whole and its thinking have significance. Once thought 
ceases to function as an element within and relative to experience, and 
becomes instead an end in itself, the integrity of life is shattered. The 
man who would merely think must renounce fulfillment. 

The point of these remarks is not to minimize the value of thought 
in man's life, but to see it precisely as part of that life, not something op- 
posed to it. Only when viewed as functioning within experience, can the 
importance of its role in enriching and transforming experience be 
properly estimated. Let us therefore consider that role for a moment 
now. 

Thinking reflectively would seem to be basically an effort to formu- 
late in words and symbols the structures and relationships that exist 
between elements present to us in our experience. If this is true, then re- 
flective thought presupposes the development of language as its neces- 
sary embodiment. But although it is thus originally, and indeed always, 
associated with interpersonal communication, its ultimate value is not 
simply this communication itself, but rather its achieving what such 
communication implies. For to communicate with another presupposes 
that I can grasp elements in my experience from his point of view that 
is to say, from a point of view transcending my own. This grasp is ac- 
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complished precisely in the act of expression. The very act of signifying 
to another or to myself as other elements present in my experience 
lifts them out, so to speak, of the realm of immediacy where they exist 
simply for me in terms of my concrete dealings with them, and into the 
realm of discourse where they exist also for the other, and are appre- 
hended precisely as so existing. But to apprehend them as existing for 
the other is to apprehend them as independent of rne and my life, as 
being, so to say, in themselves. They thus acquire through being ex- 
pressed a certain absolute status "absolute" in the sense of being ab- 
solved (for me) from my participation in them. They become objects 
in the strict sense, terms of direct and explicit scrutiny rather than of 
action, and able to be grasped according to the relations which bind 
them together among themselves. Their being embodied in symbols, 
therefore, enables the elements of my experience to have a wider mean- 
ing than would be theirs if they had always remained simply terms of 
immediate concern. And since I can now deal with them in the light of 
this increase of meaning, my thinking not only enriches my experience 
but results in its transformation. 

Such in general, and in very brief, would seem to be the role of 
thought in experience. Our remarks, therefore, should be applicable to 
the problem with which we started, the relation between philosophy 
and experience. For philosophy is precisely an effort at reflective think- 
ing, an effort to formulate experience. The special character of phi- 
losophy as distinct from other types of reflective thought, as mani- 
fested, for example, in the physical sciences, will not derive from its be- 
ing any less a formulation of experience than they, or from its being 
something other than a formulation of experience, but will stem instead 
from the way it approaches experience in its effort at formulation. 
For it is the peculiar task of philosophy a task which separates it from 
every other reflective discipline to formulate the general structure of 
experience as a whole, and to be concerned with particular elements 
within experience only in relation to that general structure and as spe- 
cial instances of it. Once, therefore, a man's symbol-making capacity is 
turned from representing the structural relationships between particular 
elements to which he is present in his experience, to a representation of 
experience precisely as a whole, he is doing philosophy. That a man is 
able to philosophize is tied up with the same capacity for expressing him- 
self that is at the root of all his thinking. Because he is not so completely 
constituted by his participation in the world that he is not also present 
to himself precisely as a self in his dealings with things, he is able to sig- 
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nify to other selves not only the things with which he deals but him- 
self, as dealing with them too. And since, in terms of such formulation, 
there is a grasp, however inadequate, of the whole of experience, so that 
experience as a whole can be brought to bear on any particular lived 
experience and so that any aspect of the life of the self can be lived, not 
simply in terms of itself, but in the light of the whole, man's being drawn 
to philosophy is not a surprise. Just as his formulated grasp of elements 
within experience widens their meaning for him and enables him to deal 
with them more adroitly, so all the more does a grasp of the structure of 
experience itself bring wholeness and completeness to what would other- 
wise be a mere piecemeal succession of unrelated activities. 

But if man will always seek to grasp his life as a unity, if only to 
avoid an intolerable fragmentation of himself in the living of it, still the 
achievement of this grasp is not without its own special and formidable 
difficulties. Chief among these are the problems connected with the in- 
clusion of himself in his formulation of experience. That he must in- 
clude himself is evident, since his aim in philosophy is to grasp, not the 
interrelationship between elements in experience, but the structure of 
experience as a whole, and he is himself an essential constituent of expe- 
rience so considered. On the other hand, the difficulties involved in in- 
cluding himself are equally manifest. For if signifying things implies 
grasping them from a point of view transcending his own immediate 
dealings with them, and therefore as they are in themselves and in 
some sense independent of him, he clearly cannot do the same for him- 
self. Impersonal structures and traits may be isolated from their experi- 
ential context through symbolic representation and lifted directly into 
the realm of discourse, but the same is not true of the self. I cannot make 
an object of myself as self to be held before my eyes for explicit scru- 
tiny for the simple reason that, while I do indeed transcend my partici- 
pation in the world, I cannot transcend myself as such. Furthermore, 
since being is present as you only in relation to me, the you can no more 
be isolated from experience than / can. What is the case, therefore, with 
things dealt with in common and shared from diff erent points of view is 
not true of these points of view themselves, i.e. of the selves dealing with 
these things and mutually present in and through these dealings. 

As I have mentioned elsewhere, 11 this impossibility of handling the 
self as such as an object of thought is probably what has caused it to be 
so long excluded from philosophic consideration. By and large, man 
has been considered by the tradition only insofar as he is also a thing 
among things, a structure implicated in a larger structure, a nature 
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not in his selfhood. Or else the self has been reduced to being simply a 
function of the object. The result has been that either experience is ap- 
proached piecemeal and not as a whole, or it has been relegated to the 
role of mere appearance, with the contents of objective thought ele- 
vated to the role of the really real. 

However, although the special problems confronting any effort to 
think experience as a whole cannot be minimized, they are not wholly 
insurmountable. For, although the self is not a given structure, capable 
of being isolated through symbolic representation from its particular 
manifestations and scrutinized in itself, it is nevertheless as these very- 
pages testify not wholly alien to the realm of reflective formulation. 
I am indeed I to myself only in my experience as lived, not as formu- 
lated; to formulate is to grasp from the point of view of the other and 
there is no other point of view from which I can be grasped as I. Never- 
theless, because my experience itself is interpersonal, because in my con- 
crete dealings I am constantly engaged with other beings who are 
present to me precisely as transcending their own immediate participa- 
tion in the world and as each being an / to himself, the value of self-hood 
manifests itself experientlally as in some sense transcending myself. Un- 
like the transcendence of elements within my experience with respect to 
that experience itself, a transcendence which first emerges in reflective 
thought when I grasp them from the point of view of the other, the 
transcendence of selfhood with respect to myself manifests itself prior to 
reflection and indeed as its presupposition. Without it, there would be 
no other point of view. It is my awareness of this trancendent value 
present in experience that allows me to designate it in discourse. But 
whereas the transcendent character of other elements is constituted for 
me in their being signified, the transcendence of this value, precisely be- 
cause it is what ultimately makes possible the whole realm of discourse, 
is presupposed in its being symbolized. This being the case, what is 
meant by words like the 7, the you, the self, is not some structure iso- 
lated from experience and situated objectively in the intentional realm, 
but the concrete, existing ground of that realm. The word self does not 
indicate a generality that is subject to objective analysis, but rather-if 
I may be permitted the use of a much abused term a concrete universal, 
that value to which I am concretely present in myself and you and in 
terms of which we make up a veritable community of uniques. Since this 
value is constitutionally unable to be separated from its experiential con- 
text, the meaning of the words designating it and the validity of what is 
said of it can only be grasped in terms of each one's experience of himself 
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and other selves. On the other hand, because it is concretely present in 
me as nevertheless transcending me, it does provide a basis within expe- 
rience for making statements of universal scope. 

In terms of my participation in this value, I am indeed a self in myself 
face to face with the world. Although, to be sure, I cannot step outside 
my experience in order to survey it as a \vhole, I am nevertheless present 
to myself as transcending any of the particular worldly engagements as 
well as the reflective efforts that go to make up that experience. This 
partial transcendence, therefore, provides the stable point of view to 
which I can return reflectively, to assess and formulate the structure 
and direction of any particular excursion. None of these excursions by 
itself, of course, is equal to the full richness of total experience. But, since 
each of them is only a particularization of the fundamental interrelation 
of self and world, it would seem necessarily to contain the basic pattern 
of experience as a whole, a pattern whose details could be filled in by 
reflection on the endless variety of successive particular experiences. 
Furthermore, since I am identically a participation in a value that 
transcends me and is present in other selves, the concrete structure dis- 
cerned and formulated in terms of my own experience would also have 
validity for other selves a validity, however, of which each, for the 
reasons already indicated, could assure himself only in terms of his own 
experience. 

Obviously, this has its difficulties. Precisely because the structure of 
experience as a whole remains basically concrete and existential, and out- 
side the terms of discourse that would indicate it, its formulation is not 
something that imposes itself on one or that can be grasped without 
personal reflection rightly oriented. And since this right orientation of 
reflection, this looking in the right direction, cannot be secured auto- 
matically, but presupposes the proper dispositions, openness, and readi- 
ness on the part of the subject, there is no way to command common 
consent. Moreover, although the essential structure of experience as a 
whole may be presumed invariable, since it represents the conditions of 
possibility for experience as such, still the formulation of that structure, 
gradually elaborated through time by reflection on particular experi- 
ences, each of which is able to throw light on a particular aspect of it, 
is a work that is never done. Just because, its formulations, must stand the 
test of experience and can claim assent only insofar as the structure and 
dimensions of experience as a whole manifest themselves as submitting 
to such formulation, and just because that whole of experience is ex- 
sentially open, constantly capable of further enrichment both exten- 
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sively, In terms of new encounters, and intensively, in terms of deeper 
insight the philosophy of experience can never claim completeness, is 
essentially open to development. 

Yet, however much one may consider this inconclusiveness a draw- 
back, he has only to compare the possibilities of this approach with the 
failures of any that is less intimately linked with experience to see its 
advantages. By the inclusion of thought within experience, the breach 
between theory and practice is healed. Theory, instead of swallowing 
up life so that it remains itself suspended in mid-air, becomes a part of 
life and is nourished and sustained by the life it illuminates. By the 
identification of experience with the life of the self, and by making this 
life in its totality the subject matter of philosophic reflection, the person 
is not only reinstated in the philosophic enterprise but is seen as its very 
foundation. Finally, instead of first elaborating, as the formal ratio of its 
investigation, the notion of being on the basis of random existential 
judgments concerning things presented by sensea notion which, so 
elaborated, not only filters out the subjective face of the real but also 
achieves unity only by diverting the mind from diversity and ignoring 
the fact that the manifold to which it is applicable is not simply a collec- 
tion of isolated entities but the interrelated elements of the whole 
philosophy finds in the wholeness of life and experience a concrete unity 
from which nothing is excluded and which, differentiated from within, 
embraces multiplicity without suppressing it. In other words, because 
the wholeness and all-inclusive character of experience make it identical 
with the real, a focussing of its attention on experience as a whole per- 
mits philosophy to come to grips, not merely with things insofar as 
they are real, but with the real as real. In this sense, experience as a whole 
is not unlike the ens Inquantuin ens of traditional metaphysics, but 
interpreted in such a way that it allows the possibility of fulfilling phi- 
losophy's aspiration to grasp the whole of the real and the real as a 
whole. 
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EVERY HUMAN BEING is a demwiiTgos. He is a demiourgos in a double 
sense: in the sense that he is the creator of his own life, and in the 
sense that he is the creator of value-objects in the world about him, 
and in his relations with other persons. Neither of these creative ac- 
tivities can in the last analysis be separated from the other. In the measure 
that man creates value-objects that then become existentially autono- 
mous, he is also able the more intensively to create his own life as a focus 
of values. It is the intention of this paper to explore some of the meta- 
physical implications of man's demiurgic activity, and to show how this 
not only transforms the world about him, but is also able to transform 
the creator himself. In the course of this exploration, I shall inevitably 
make use of the experience of aesthetic creation as a sort of mirror 
wherein the focal rays of man's creative activity converge, and then are 
reflected again. 

Creative activity never takes place ex nihilo, but always with ref- 
erence to an other which functions as a medium for the process of 
transformation. This position is as old as Greek philosophy itself. 
In Plato's Timaeus we find the receptacle; in Aristotle's physics, the 
proximate matter of which the sculptor or artisan must take account. 
Yet this is actually only the first form of the other which demiurgic 
activity encounters. In reality, there are no less than three forms of 
otherness, all of which are essential to the coming-about of creation as 
we know it in man. I shall discuss these as objective otherness, intrasub- 
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j active otherness, and intersubjectlve otherness. To give a provi- 
sional elucidation of these terms, one might say that the objective 
otherness of Plato and Aristotle requires to be supplemented by the intra- 
subjective otherness of Bergson and Freud, and this in turn by the 
intersubjective otherness of such existentialists as Jaspers and Marcel. 
But this statement is intended only as a provisional orientation; what 
these terms actually mean will, it is hoped, receive a deeper clarification 
later in this paper. 

First, some general remarks concerning the nature of individuals 
and of their activity are necessary. For every person is an individual and 
creation is a kind of activity, although the reverse of these statements 
does not necessarily hold. Individuals, then, are entities in process of be- 
coming, and as becoming entities they may be said to possess conati. 
Their efforts are not merely to persevere in their own natures as 
self -identical, but to change and to develop, and through their change 
and development to attain to a stage of realization which they do not 
now ipso facto possess. Their endeavor is then to join with other entities 
in symbiotic processes which will result in the achievement of some- 
thing new, both for themselves and for others. At the level at which we 
can speak of persons, the conatus of the individual is able to become a 
conscious search for situations which result in the creation of value. 
Every individual is causally involved in a multiplicity of different situa- 
tions; he is, as it were, a member of different events or contexts, and 
hence his nature as an individual is not to be exhausted by his member- 
ship in any one situation or event. By virtue of his dynamic tendency 
toward integration or wholeness, he is able to mediate within himself the 
effects of the different functional activities which he expresses in dif- 
ferent situations. If such meditation were not possible, the individual 
would become fractionated between his different activities, and he 
could no longer be said to be one individual. But in a deeper sense, the 
very possibility of such mediation is grounded in the open potentiality 
of the individual's own nature, a potentiality which is always being lim- 
ited and bounded in various ways in an individual's relations with others, 
but which is never, so long as the individual continues to endure, finally 
exhausted by its relatedness in any one situation. 

So far, however, it is as though we had been considering the prob- 
lem of the nature of creativity only horizontally. There is, as well, a 
vertical way in which the nature of creativity may be considered. The 
individual, as a potentiality for development, may be called in the words 
of Peirce a "may-be." But there is also the "might-be" of form or the 
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universal which in its turn requires a certain completion, in and through 
its relation to the individual. As form is able to delimit various situa- 
tions, and entities in those situations, it itself in turn receives this needed 
completion. To speak in terms of metaphysical categories, the "may-be" 
of the individual conatus may be identified with becoming, as a dynamic 
factor in the universe; the might-be of essence or form may be equated 
with being, which in its own way is as incomplete as becoming is by it- 
self; only in the transforming connection of both, however, is existence 
attained, an existence which depends on both as its necessary, though 
not its sufficient causes. In demiurgic creativity the attainment of such 
modes of existence is intentionally sought for and planned. 

In the Sophist Plato asks whether the ideas or essences do not need 
to be brought into relation to life and soul and mind; this means, in 
other terms, that for Plato being and becoming are each by themselves 
insufficient, and that existence can only be understood as that plane 
wherein both are fruitfully conjoined. The "might-be" may be defined as 
possibility, the "may-be" as potentiality, but existence is the actuality 
which now here, now there unites them, although it never completely 
subsumes either. Thus Hegel is in error when he claimed that becom- 
ing could be understood as the synthesis of being and not-being; for 
becoming is rather a factor with being in the recurrent attainments of 
existence in which the individual and the universal are united. The in- 
dividual then does not possess existence as a matter of definition, but 
must rather attain to it, and this it can do repeatedly only by means of 
entering with other individuals into causal situations in which it becomes 
creatively transformed and actualized. 

Let us now turn to the problem of otherness with which this paper 
is primarily concerned. In demiurgic activity, the creator, as has been 
said, finds himself confronted first of all with objective otherness. This 
is familiar to us all. It is the otherness of the medium which faces him, 
mute, opaque, resistant, yet in some mysterious way full of latent possi- 
bilities. It may be compared with a field which presents itself ready to 
be marked off in various ways. Spinoza's illustration in Book II of the 
Ethics of the circle which is able to be divided into various rectangles 
ad infinitum is well-known. We find ourselves in creation confronted 
with various spheres of possibilities ready to be precipitated forth which 
could also be compared in a certain sense with Leibniz's possible 
worlds. The medium with which we work already contains in some 
latent way such manifold possibilities ready to leap forth into actualiza- 
tion. The artist, by delineating one form within the field of his canvas has 
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already made things begin to happen. That one form calls for certain 
sorts of others to supplement it in a satisfying pattern. The artist exer- 
cises a sort of creative choice, and yet the matrix of possibilities with 
which he works limits and binds him unavoidably. There are two poles 
between which his activity always takes place, a pole of order and a pole 
of freedom. The possibility of order rests on the fact that the medium 
itself presents the basis of manifold possibilities of order; freedom, on 
the other hand, results from the artist's activity of creative choice, as 
well as from the fact that in creation the possibilities themselves receive 
as it were a transformation into something rich and strange; they are, in a 
paradoxical sense, themselves made other by being precipitated out from 
the matrix into a unique relationship with one another. Something has 
happened; the amorphous has become concrete, and in the act of crea- 
tion something has been both lost and gained. The endless play of free 
possibility has been lost, but the decisive force and richness of actuality 
has been gained. 

Thus we might say that any creative work may be seen as a fore- 
ground against a background. 1 The foreground is the reality of this 
work itself; the background is the amorphous shadow of all the other 
possible choices which the given matrix for that work of art initially 
presented. In the great work of art there is preserved a direct con- 
tinuity between the amorphous and the concrete, a series as it were, of 
steppingstones from the one to the other, as in a stone-cutting the ini- 
tial chisel-marks should not be obliterated 2 but should be retained not 
merely as indicating the route of the sculptor's progress, but as signifi- 
cant of additional dimensions of the work itself. 

Different media present then different spheres of possibility, analo- 
gous to the worlds of discourse of which logicians speak. These realms 
of possibility are, however, in a subtle way interconnected, for a certain 
subject gives as it were a generic possibility for creative realization in 
terms of the manifold specific possibilities of wood or stone. In this 
sense, the spheres of possibility of the objective other have wider inter- 
connections, or perhaps we might say that there are themes similar to 
the variables of logic which are patterns for variations in terms of the 
spheres of our different media. 

From the standpoint of metaphysics the significance of such con- 
siderations is that the gulf between Plato's receptacle and his ideal model 
of the essences can be shown not to be absolute. The medium itself 
latently contains the various formal possibilities of the model. These are 
not added to it, so much as brought forth out of it. The act of creation 
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gives them their definiteness which is in part the result of the exclusion 
of still other possibilities. Perhaps \ve may speculate still further that 
space is in general the amorphous nexus of possibilities of a certain 
order which we grasp only so far as \ve actualize some of these possi- 
bilities and so obtain a foreground against which we can discern the 
background of still other possibilities which might have been. 3 

There is always an element of surprise in all creation. An art-object 
may indeed be said to present a meaningful pattern which yet permits 
of spontaneity and surprise in its variations. In the last analysis, sur- 
prise results from the transition from the amorphous to the concrete, 
or from the latently possible to the actual. The impact of the unique re- 
latedness of some possibilities with other possibilities in the actual is like 
a catalytic agent 4 which brings about novelty. 5 Yet in a deeper sense 
the demiurgic activity itself provides the catalytic agent for the given 
transformation. As the result of this creative transformation, value 
emerges. Without it, we should have had only a protean world of pos- 
sibility, where everything turns out to be equivalent to nothing. It is 
true that it is the element of form that fixes and defines, but form is by 
itself powerless; it is only as the demiurgic creator is able to elicit 
form from the matrix of possibility that anything becomes fixed, limited, 
and defined. Peirce in the sixth Volume of his Collected Papers, in speak- 
ing of the ancient continuum of form, shows penetrating insight into 
this problem, although he by no means gives a complete answer to it. 

We must now turn to the problem of subjective otherness, with its 
two modes of the intrasubjective and the intersubjective. Although both 
objective and subjective otherness are necessary to creativity, there is a 
sense in which they may be said to be poles between which it fluctuates, 
now coming nearer to the one, and now nearer to the other. In plastic 
art, for example, we discover near one pole the work of the repre- 
sentationist, near the other that of the expressionist or surrealist. Yet 
even the extreme representational realist is determined to some extent 
by the demands of his own subjective otherness in what he selects, com- 
bines, or emphasizes; and conversely, the subjectivist who seeks a magic 
effect presented in some inscrutable manner from his own unconscious 
depths must make use of not entirely unknown form, and work within 
the possibilities of a given medium to achieve his strangest result. Thus 
Dali in his famous painting, "The Persistance of Memory," seeks to 
give us a sense of inner time, but in order to do this he must make 
watches limp and show their relation, thus distorted, to embryos. He 
has not dispensed with the outer world but rather used it as a sort of 
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limit for variations, and it is in the play of these variations that the other- 
ness of the subjective pole becomes manifest to us. Such surrealist meth- 
ods as decalcomania illustrate this point in an even more vivid way, for 
the images are first discovered in the outer world according to the so- 
called "law of hazard," and then become subject to subjective interpre- 
tation in a manner very similar to that of the psychological interpreta- 
tion of Rorschach inkblots. 6 

It would seem then that there must be some sort of affinity, at a deep 
level, of the subjective and the objective poles, in order that creation 
should take place. As Kant said that sensibility and understanding may 
possess a common root, so we may hold that, potentially at least, there 
must be a bridge between these two realms of otherness. But before 
we can suggest an answer to this question, it is necessary to consider the 
contrasts and connections between the two modes of subjective other- 
ness. 

What has been called here intrasubjective otherness is the otherness 
of the creator to himself which becomes evident to him in all genuine 
creation. In the very act of creation, he discovers new potentialities 
within himself which before were foreign to him. He may feel that he 
knows akeady what he wants to create or produce, yet something 
in the manner of its production will inevitably surprise him. In the act of 
expressing himself he says more than he intended to say. Yet why 
should not this element of surprise be attributed entirely to the possi- 
bilities of the objective medium with which the creator works? It cannot 
be, for the reason that this very novel and surprising factor so often is 
identical with what others recognize as the creator's individuality, his 
own peculiar style. Indeed, it is only as we surprise ourselves and per- 
haps, radically disturb ourselves with our insights that we can have any 
suspicion that we are being original at all. Thus in the act of creation 
the creator becomes other to himself, and in a sense transforms himself, 
but this transformation could not take place if he did not already possess 
a dimension of potential otherness a medium or matrix of his own 
subjectivity to which he obtains access in a crucial way at the moment 
of creation. The creator is able as subject to return to his own potential 
otherness in a reflexive act which enables it through his instrumentation 
to impinge upon and transform the objective medium. The otherness of 
his own subjectivity is indeed able only fully to reveal itself and become 
actual in its work of transformation upon the objective other. Now it is 
this potential otherness of the intrasubjective mode which gives indi- 
viduality to the object created, for the reason that within the dimension 
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of intrasubjective otherness all potentialities are individual; none are 
merely generic. 

It is within the dimension of intrasubjective otherness that we find 
the source of those powerful symbolic affects which arise from the 
memories of various events and happenings, now merged within the 
inner life of the subject. It is the source of emotion, and invests these 
incomplete symbols with a magnetic emotional character, so that in 
emergence they are able to bind and organize the protean variety of pos- 
sibilities of the objective medium, and thus create new patterns within 
the objective world. The symbols of the intrasubjective other may be 
evoked through imaginative play with the possibilities of the objective 
other, as more than one artist perhaps especially Leonardo da Vinci 
has suggested to us. As evoked, they are able to bring forth, in the 
hands of the creator, that dynamic potentiality for the creation which is 
the complement of the "might-be" of the objective matrix which was 
originally able to evoke them. 

In their role as incomplete symbols, these magnetic factors possess 
both an individual import and the potentiality of a more universal con- 
notation. By means of a more or less complicated translation, they may 
become comprehensible to others. In order to understand the possibil- 
ity of such a translation, however, we must turn from the discussion of 
the intrasubjective other to the discussion of the intersubjective. We 
shall then discover that these two modes of subjective otherness are so 
closely interwoven together that it is impossible for us to separate them 
save as a matter of logical analysis alone. 

Each subjective self as creator possesses a certain marginal incomplete- 
ness which urges it forward toward creation. Within this very subjec- 
tive incompleteness, there is to be found the beginning or potentiality 
of relatedness to others. We grasp the nature of another subject, not as 
already limited, formed, actualized, but rather as a potentiality which in 
some manner is able to respond to our own potentiality. If we reacted to 
others only as actual, as limited and fixed, they would not be subjects 
for us, but merely objects. They would be means with which we could 
do as we would. But we directly discern in other persons the potentiality 
of a creative response, a response which is always in a measure unpre- 
dictable, which contains the element of surprise or even shock, and yet 
which is able to complement, enrich, and transform our own subjectiv- 
ity. When subjects communicate with one another as subjects, they do 
so through their creative potentiality, not through what they already 
actually are. That their many diverse potentialities are able to be con- 
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gment with one another, and even fulfilling of each other may be ex- 
plained in terms of two principles. The first is that there is a sort of a 
priori matrix of the ideal, inter-subjective other with reference to 
which different subjects are able to communicate with one another. It is 
a medium for communication which they all in some measure share, but 
which needs to be made manifest in terms of the more concrete poten- 
tialities of each subject's individual manner of communicating. The sec- 
ond principle is that we truly communicate only where there is a sig- 
nificant contrast between our subjective potentialities, not where there 
is per impossibilethe blankness of sheer identity. The different sub- 
jective others can complement each other fruitfully only where they 
also differ from one another significantly. In all demiurgic creation 
then, the possibility of communication is presupposed, and the oppor- 
tunity for it is given. But tragedy may arise when the different but com- 
plementing potentialities do not at once become manifest. For many a 
creator the group with which he would be able most significantly to 
communicate may be discoverable only in a much later age. The great 
creator indeed may so transform the conditions of communication 
through his act of creation that it may require the passage of generations 
before his works meet with the creative response for which they pro- 
vide the challenge. 7 Until this happens they must remain like locked 
treasures which ask for a key that has not yet been provided. Yet, on the 
other hand, it would be wrong to assume that there can be only one 
key; in the mode of intersubjective otherness, many are the sorts of cre- 
ative responses which may meet the challenge of the creative work. It 
is indeed because the great work acts as a bridge between many different 
dimensions of meaning that its import is not to be exhausted by the 
special reaction of any one period or generation. 

Each subject is in process of creative self-formation. The situations 
which link it with other subjects provide fields with reference to which 
this creative self-formation can take place. They are the provocative 
ground for its own self-transformation. Thus when one creates an ob- 
ject which can arouse others, and to which others can respond, one is in 
the process also of challenging oneself. The creator is aware of the 
potential response of other subjects as a positive and freeing interaction 
with his own subjectivity. The creative work, the work of art, is de- 
vised or invented as a meeting-point wherein not only the experience of 
others but also one's own experience will receive a subtle enhancement 
and intensification through the providing of this common focus. With 
a focus of powerful transforming potentiality the intensification of ex- 
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perience at times becomes so great that both the creator and those who 
respond to his creative activity are enabled to break through to another 
level of meaningfulness of which before they were only obscurely, if 
at all, aware. Yet this new level is not detached from the previous levels 
of their experience, but rather is to be regarded as a culmination and 
transformation of them. Thus the creation of the work of art and the 
creation of man's own life are reciprocally interactive processes which 
cannot be split off from each other, or both would become sterile. This 
is the meaning of Hegel's passage on the "Beautiful Soul" in the Pheno- 
menologle des Geistes. Thus both the created work and the creative 
life are triply rooted, first in the objective possibilities of the material 
medium, second, in the intrasubjective potentiality of the creator's own 
individuality; and third, in the intersubjective mode which provides 
the potentiality for creative communication between many different 
subjects engaged in a common historical process. 

Now that we have disentangled these three modes of otherness, we 
must ask whether there is not in fact a common link between them. 
How could they meet so harmoniously and indeed interdependently in 
the creative act if each were wholly a terra incognita to the others? 
They are in fact like the three angles of a triangle, different as angles, 
yet able to meet, or rather to flow into, the continuous form of the 
triangle itself. There is then a bond of sameness in Plato's sense, a unity 
immanent within the three different modes of otherness, but a unity 
made manifest only in the creative act itself, wherein all three receive 
their realization and completion. Only in their dynamic interconnec- 
tion do the three modes become finally meaningful and significant. 
Apart from this realization each would remain only an amorphous 
given. But the created is more than the given; it is the structuring of 
what <was amorphous into something new, which is both significant 
and concrete. This alone is able to throw a light over all that preceded 
it, which otherwise would have remained impalpable and opaque. 
Thus the directness of the creative act achieves the possible unity hid- 
den within the original chaos of amorphous form. Is it too much to sup- 
pose that our insights into the demiurgic activity of man illuminate the 
creative activity which is always taking place within the universe it- 
self? 8 
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NOTES 



1. This conception is influenced 
by Gestalt theory. 

2. This is an idea of Mr. Mortimer 
Borne, which I owe to a lecture of 
his at the New School. I also owe the 
term "amorphous" to Mr. Borne. 
My conception of the amorphous has 
been much influenced by Paul 
Weiss's conception of the adum- 
brated, which I think is of great im- 
portance philosophically. 

3. This speculation is undoubtedly 
influenced by A. N. Whitehead's con- 
ception of the extensive continuum. 

4. After writing this paper, I 
learned that T. S. Eliot has a similar 



conception in his Essays. 

5. I have been influenced here by 
H. M. Sheffer's conception of de- 
ductive power. 

6. In my discussion of surrealism, 
I have been much influenced by lec- 
tures given at the New School by Mr. 
Kurt Seligmann. 

7. The terms "challenge" and "re- 
sponse," of course, are derived from 
the thought of Toynbee, although I 
am using them here in a different 
context. 

8. Cf. with Kant's speculations in 
the Critique of Judgment. 
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KMANTIC LOVE is now regarded by historians of ideas as more or less a 
creation of the Provencal poets of the thirteenth century; but 
however this stands, we shall be interested here not so much in its date of 
origin, or where it may be found, or among whom, or why, as in Its 
phenomenological structure: what is the inner sense of this unique 
fusion of the metaphysical and the erotic? So let us begin by stipulating 
that the subject matter or our analysis is that species of love which is not 
exclusively an affair of the sentiments, a bodiless but spiritual affection, 
or what was called in the nineteenth century Platonic love; nor is it 
exclusively sexual appetite, the libido, which Freudians devoutly be- 
lieve is the basic reality at the bottom of all human experience. Nor is it 
the mechanical addition of animal sex plus spiritual affection, a middle 
ground which might be thought to be more adequate but which, in my 
opinion, is simply a confusion of rnind. What then is romantic love? 
This will supply our first theme. 

If the term "love" is ambiguous, "metaphysics" is even worse. It has 
been used as the name for everything which pretends to be profound 
as well as the name of everything which philosophies of experience re- 
gard as absolute confusion. It has been regarded as rational theology, 
as arm-chair physics, as general science, as synthetic a priori proposi- 
tions, as emotional expression pretending to be objective knowledge: in 
other words, as an abstruse and tedious chain of reasonings leading the 
mind from what it can sensibly know into an area so remote from our 
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experience and faculties that any extravagant fancy can pass for the 
truth. Today, among empiricists, it is taken as axiomatic that meta- 
physics, whatever else it might suppose itself to be, tries at very least to 
talk about what no one can experience, about something which is not the 
ground for the prediction of future events, which can not be confirmed 
in any experience, and w r hich therefore is a game of \vords which can 
be ignored by those interested in the serious purposes of science. To 
begin with, I want to stipulate that here, "metaphysics" is not the 
name of any inquiry into language, nor into the methods of the sci- 
ences, nor any inquiry into metaempirical and hypothetical entities, 
least of all the content of synthetic a priori propositions. I take "meta- 
physics" to name the effort to disengage from experience something 
absolute. And what is the absolute? Whatever else it is, I shall take 
the absolute to mean that which is final for knowledge, final in value, 
and final in being. 

Knowledge is final when our cognition of an object is both ade- 
quate to the object itself and is known to be adequate. Its truth there- 
fore is not a matter of chance, or hypothesis, or external comparisons. 
Cognition is adequate, absolute, and final when we grasp the object 
wholly, and know that we grasp it wholly. But can anything be so 
grasped or known? Isn't there always more to be known about any 
existent thing, and isn't what we do know itself merely probably true, 
true of its object merely hypothetically? The answers to these ques- 
tions should not be given too rapidly. 

Finality in value is, at least formally, easier to define. An absolute or 
final value is that value which is not a means to another, or a part, 
phase, or aspect of another, and which is not increased in value by the 
addition of any other. Again, is there any such value? Or are all claims 
to final value delusive? 

The absolute in being, or ontological finality, is what is self-suffi- 
cient. It is what needs nothing else in order to be. It is therefore not a 
property, accident, phase, moment, abstraction or part of anything else. 
Traditionally, this absolute is called the Real, and it is opposed to the 
merely existent. Candidates for reality are the Good of Plato, the 
Thought thinking Thought of Aristotle, the One of Plotinus, Nature 
or Substance in Spinoza, and of course, the Absolute Mind in Hegel. 
But again, to define the Real is not immediately to prove its existence, 
or its relevance to or confirmability by anything experienceable. 

By defining the final and absolute in this fashion, it might seem that 
the contentions of empirical or finite philosophy are acknowledged 
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to be conspicuously sound. Surely it seems there is nothing absolute in 
experience, and therefore any philosophy of experience can get along 
quite nicely without it. Hence our preliminary definition of "meta- 
physics" as the effort to disengage something absolute from experi- 
ence might seern to name, right at the start, a project which is futile in 
principle. There is, it is widely believed, a radical incompatibility be- 
tween the absolute and experience; or in the theological language of 
another period, between God and the world. But is the absolute in- 
compatible with experience? It is certainly incapable of exemplifica- 
tion in some experience; but if we are to say it is incompatible with 
experience as such, we must in all honesty try to look further afield 
than the experiences that seem to dominate the attention of many 
empiricists, namely, sensations of white patches, inner feelings of 
pleasure and pain, and the so-called constructions of these unpromising 
data into a facsimile of the world. We must look in a different way 
too. Our method must be phenomenological: it will attempt to reflect 
upon experience as experience is given, without presuppositions as to 
what it wmst contain, what must cause it, what relation it may or may 
not have to posited entities independent of it. We shall in other words 
attempt to look at the given as it is given, ascertain its given structure, 
and then letter reflect upon the problems posed by the appearance 
of such a structure. This procedure seems justified by the obvious 
truth that one can hardly think about the causes, effects, or possible 
significance of something until that something has itself been satis- 
factorily grasped and described. 

But what experience shall we choose? This brown desk before 
me? The inevitable white patch of the blank paper on which one is 
trying to write? Fortunately there are other matters to reflect upon, 
and love is one of them. Let us then, for a moment, suspend our con- 
victions about patches of color, sounds, and inner sensations of pleas- 
ure and pain, and in the freedom of ignorance, look once again at 
love. When we look at it, we shall at the same time be looking for 
something, namely, its possibility of offering up to reflective attention 
those metaphysical meanings which confound the finite philosophers 
of experience. There is no need, for our purposes, in trying the overly 
ambitious task of developing a total description of love. But we can 
examine love, not in all of its aspects, but only for the possibility of 
its disclosing concretely an otherwise formal and ideal meaning, the 
absolute. 

Love might seem to be the least promising experience to examine, 
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since lovers, while in love, are obviously in no mood to reflect upon 
their love in order to prove a metaphysical thesis. Nevertheless, they 
have the power of recollection, and, besides, they can draw on the re- 
flections of others. There is hardly any other theme in literature about 
which so much has been written. And so, while it is always the phe- 
nomenon itself which alone can justify any description, and to which 
we must always return, still a vast body of poetic literature fur- 
nishes a welcome aid and kind of confirmation. The literature I have 
in mind is, of course, ancient myths, lyric love poetry, as well as classi- 
cal love letters, but also popular songs, and the love letters and mash 
notes of humble lovers. All of this constitutes a vast body of expres- 
sion which, after due precaution, has its weight. But while we are ex- 
amining these verbal expressions of love, we may as well say what 
every one knows, that their fundamental meaning is neither subtle nor 
hypothetical: at bottom they all say what every lover finds himself 
reduced to saying both first and last, namely, "I love you" -nothing 
more and nothing less. And while we are assembling the evidence, 
we should include facial expressions ranging from oblique glances, 
winking, knowing looks, bedroom eyes, and the infinite variety of smiles, 
with their overt meaning and with those secret meanings which are 
meant at the same time to be understood -as well as gestures, holding 
hands, all of which in their various modulations finally resolve them- 
selves into the kiss and embrace. Clearly such expressions can assert 
nothing about love; rather they are all expressions, declarations, or 
exposures of it. They are at once expressions and acts of love; they 
articulate or disclose what they accomplish. Hence the well known 
preference of lovers for poetry which, unlike prose, does not assert any- 
thing about anything, but rather expresses and articulates its own content. 
If first, then, we look at all this utterance, and take care to include 
only that which expresses the lovers insofar as they are in love, and 
not insofar as they bicker, are jealous, or also hate one another, we 
find some remarkable things said. Lovers call each other divine. It is 
as if they appeared as gods and goddesses to one another. They say 
their love was created in heaven; that they have always known one 
another; that their love is eternal; that at last they are whole, and that 
they have discovered again the meaning of life; they are fulfilled, to 
the extent that some lovers form suicide pacts; everything else life 
could offer would be nothing but an enfeeblement and dissipation. 
Some such thing is the expression of erotic-romantic love, and in a 
variety of forms it can be found in Shakespeare, Donne, Goethe, the 
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Brownings, Hart Crane, and so on, as well as in men who are other- 
wise not literary. But what a mass of nonsense our sober common sense 
declares! The poetic expression of romantic love is evidence of nothing 
more than a profound derangement of reason in the lovers. No man 
of common sense would take it seriously. Everyone knows the origin 
and purposes of such poetry. It is adequately accounted for by 
motives known to all; what else would a shrewd lover do but de- 
liberately flatter the beloved to the point of intoxication? The sober 
truth is, that from the points of view of both common sense and sci- 
ence, what the lovers say is simply false. 

The simplest worldly wisdom knows, for example, that the lovers 
are not gods, not divine. If common sense is religious, the idea seems 
positively blasphemous; if not, ludicrous: animals on two legs who 
were born and who will die, gods? And how could they always have 
known one another, when it is obvious that they hadn't even met the 
day before yesterday? And how eternal, when, as everyone knows 
before one lover has finished his phrase declaring love eternal his eye has 
begun to rove, both get restless, and tomorrow may bitterly hate 
one another? How the meaning of life, when there are so many other 
pleasures, pleasures certainly less disturbing, less expensive to the spirit, 
and less turbulent? Finally, can anyone believe that lovers really 
know one another, when nothing could be clearer to a third party 
than the deceptions they mutually practice? The fond beloved does 
not know her lover is also a murderer, or worse, has another on the 
string. If love is an absolute fulfillment, what about the day that is 
yet to come? 

Biological science reinforces the criticism: it knows perfectly well 
that love is not eternal but follows the seasons; it is not made in 
heaven, but takes its rise in certain glands, is a consequence of certain 
chemical principles, and, statistically, is the most predictable thing 
in the world. What is romantic love then but the same phenomenon 
which can be observed among the birds, bees, and worms, but now 
overlaid with a poetic rhetoric, due principally to the human propensity 
to interpret perfectly natural phenomena in an outrageously meta- 
physical or religious sense? 

Here, then, we have the poets and lovers themselves raving 
throughout the ages in a language which is frankly metaphysical; we 
have the man of common sense, who finds the whole thing amusing 
and perhaps forgivable nonsense; and the scientist, who has a natu- 
ral description and explanation of the whole business. My own con- 
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tention is that each of these perspectives sees something true, and that 
they conflict only when they absolutize their own perspective. We 
would know less about the subject if we omitted any one of them. 
We must, then, take the poetic expression of love as a serious addition 
to our knowledge; we must say that it is not nonsense or false, and 
that it is not reducible to the other two. In addition to crediting liter- 
ally what the lovers say and what anyone can confirm for himself, I 
should like also to maintain, that the love which is articulated in ro- 
mantic poetry has precisely the features w r e are looking for in order 
to disengage the absolute within experience and, since it offers an 
entree precisely into the absolute, it has a necessary priority to either 
common sense or science, both of which are hopelessly sunk in the 
finite. It is not they which are capable of discrediting love, but 
rather love which can discredit their swollen claims. 

With these purposes in mind, let us revert to love, extract a few 
banalities from everyone's experience and from literature, and then 
after a schematic characterization, reflect upon the significance of 
the structures they disclose. To begin with, we shall be talking about 
the passion of love, not about an interest in it, a flirtation with it, not 
about the sophistication concerning it with which the nineteenth- 
century French gallant prided himself and through whose wit he 
invariably escaped. Hegel characterized passion as a total devotion of 
one's whole heart. In this sense men have a passion for politics, for 
science, for saintliness, and for other things; but there is no passion for 
collecting postage stamps or memorizing railroad time tables. Ro- 
mantic love is love as a passion, not as a passing amusement or as a 
cathartic for accumulated tensions, nor as a means of preserving the 
species, although it may of course also serve all of these. 

Now any passion can be discussed medically, or it can be ob- 
served with amusement from the outside. Insofar as passion is pas- 
sion, insofar as it is itself, it is obviously not concerned with its own 
physiological conditions, nor is it an objective "state." A passion is a 
mode of subjective existence, or life, and its interior structure and 
meaning is primarily accessible only to the subject existing in that 
mode. Common-sense observation and medical diagnosis may observe 
its external signs and behavior or its physiological conditions; but 
these are, in principle, signs and physical conditions of precisely the 
passion in which the passionate one is existing. Passion is a mode of 
subjectively lived existence; it is this passion, as subjectively lived, to 
which common sense and science allude. 
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For any fundamental analysis of passion, we must therefore lo- 
cate ourselves within the standpoint of the subject existing pas- 
sionately: we must recover the memories and echoes of the same 
thing within ourselves, and from that point of view see what such 
passion discloses. The adoption of the standpoint of the existing sub- 
ject requires therefore a resolute effort to forget what we suppose 
ourselves already to know, and to relive the actual phenomenon as it 
exists for such a subject, and not as it presents itself to an external 
observer of common sense or to the external causal point of view of biol- 
ogy or psychology. What then is disclosed to the passion of the lover? 

The passion of the lover discloses only one thing: the beloved other. 
Nothing more ought to be said. But we may pause to look at 
what has frequently been said. The other, it has been claimed, is really 
given to passion in the form of colored patches and other sense data, 
combined with inner feelings of pleasure. This is all that is or can be 
given to sensation, and the rest is pure construction. Now whatever 
the merits or lack of merits of such a theory for the epistemology 
of hypothetical physical objects, it most certainly does not describe 
anything remotely like what passion discloses, but rests rather on 
suppositions as to basic data along with more suppositions as to the 
processes by which such data are "constructed" into what we are 
finally to take as the love of a person. But since the living person 
must be given to passion first in order to check the supposed accuracy 
of the reconstruction, let us quickly pass this theory by and return in 
retrospect to see where it fails. Another theory supposes that we 
apprehend only the physical body while the other's mind has the 
status of an inferred and hypothetical entity. But the physical body is 
a most ambiguous notion. When we use it, we suppose ourselves to 
be on safe ground: are not all physical bodies more or less alike, and 
is not a theory which is adequate to physical bodies as such adequate 
to the theory of love; and is not the theory of physical bodies simply 
a part of physics? Obviously, however, the physical body, as loved, 
is very different from unloved physical bodies, so different in fact, 
that it is very inappropriately called a physical body at all. As we 
all know, what the lover loves is not a physical body but the body 
of a person, and the body of a person is that person's living ftesh. 
Living human bodies are not physical bodies at all; a purely physical 
body is inanimate, lacks a soul; in contrast to a living human body, it 
is dead. It is characterized inherently as lacking responsiveness, as in- 
capable of returning love, and as complete within its own cycle of 
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physical influences. Now it is quite possible to love a physical 
body, to love a body insofar as it does not carry the significance of 
expressing a mind or soul, that is, a dead body. Kraft-Ebbing studied 
such loves under the title "necrophilia.' 5 But our present study is not 
directed to morbid modifications, interesting as they are. Erotic love 
is not love of the purely physical; the living human body is its object, 
and that body is apprehended by passion as the body of a person, 
as the body enlivened by and expressing another human spirit. To try 
theoretically to abstract the spirit living in the body from the body 
would leave nothing but a dead body, as well as a dead spirit. 

If the idea of a purely chemical or physical love is absurd, it is 
equally absurd to fly to the opposite error, and like the Victorian 
sentimentalists regard the body of the other as a hindrance to what 
might otherwise be a purely spiritual affection. For the other mind 
which is loved is an existing other mind, and how else is it to exist but 
in and through its body? It is precisely the indwelling of the mind 
or spirit of the other in his body which transforms that body from 
an inanimate mass having purely physical properties into a unique 
living organ of expression. Now there is also a transcendental dimension 
to the mind. But it is not accessible through passion and is not the 
object of erotic-romantic love. Hence, to love another person but 
to reject his body because it is only the body is in effect to deprive 
the other of his body, and since that is essential to his existence, 
sentimentalisrn commits a kind of murder. In any event, it is clear that 
the disembodied inind is not the person which passion grasps; when left 
to itself, passion never fails to deduce the correct erotic conclusion from 
its affectionate premises. 

Now we have the complete person in view, the mind of the other 
animating his body. At this point, a new flood of theories drown the 
facts. There are theories which describe the love of another as the 
love of myself in the other, or the other in myself, or my reflection 
in the other, or the other in me, or as the self-adulation of each for 
himself accompanied by hopes that there is another in a correspond- 
ing state, etc. But all of these theories fail signally to describe any- 
thing remotely like the passionate consciousness of the lover and 
instead substitute a notion of what supposedly must be the case. The 
must derives its force from an a priori notion of what the person or 
his mind is. A person must be a Leibnizian monad, locked within itself, 
self-sufficient, watching only sensory replicas of something which 
seems to be going on outside. Thus, on these theories, there is nothing 
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but a series of self -generated images thrown on opaque shades, and a 
rapid and complex shifting of images and self-perceptions by which 
I systematically delude myself into supposing that I love and appre- 
hend another, when in fact I am only loving myself. If the mind is 
not a monad, then none of this of course needs to be the case. And, 
the evidence that the mind is not a self-enclosed substance but is 
in fact and in principle open to the world, a world which at very 
least includes others, is as conclusive as any such matter can be. Since 
a full discussion would take us too far afield, we shall here simply 
refer to the work of Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, 
and others in the phenomenological movement. Curiously enough, 
though, the monadic theory does describe something, though hardly 
what its authors suppose. For, according to a good deal of psy- 
chiatric evidence, the sense of the other can in fact be radically dimin- 
ished or perhaps even lost, and the resulting narcissim can be car- 
ried to psychosis, where others become shadowy and with them, also 
oneself. This is a morbid modification however, and it is not capable 
of grounding any primordial phenomenon. 

Let us return to phenomena which are not as complicated as these 
theories suggest and are certainly a good deal more interesting. The 
lover loves the beloved. The loved one can, for certain theoretical 
purposes, be analyzed into a mind and a body. But a mind without its 
body is what medieval theology called an angel, certainly not the ob- 
ject of passion; and a body without its soul is dead. Clearly then the 
person who is loved is not an isolable mind, nor an isolable body; nor 
is it made up of mind plus body, since two things can only be added 
when each is distinct. The truth, obvious to passion, is that passion 
grasps the other as a unique existent living being. That single being 
is not a synthesis of anything since we can only synthesize what 
has been ripped apart by analysis. Passion grasps the other. We use 
the term "grasp" to indicate both "understanding," and also an ac- 
tual "taking," as in the caress and the embrace. The King James's 
translators referred to loving a woman as "knowing" her. Even legal 
terminology uses the phrase "sexual knowledge." For some epis- 
temologists, this is scandalous confusion. But lovers are unembarrassed 
by scandalous theories and proceed just as if they didn't exist at all. 
They know perfectly well that the best way to grasp an existing 
living person is to grasp that existing living person, and that such a 
grasp is at once an existential fusion and the most perfect knowledge 
one could possibly have of that other living existing person. For just 
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as in one person the mind is not something separable from the body 
but exists in it and is one with it, so, when two living bodies are 
united in an embrace, their minds embrace too. Love accomplishes 
quite directly, what the monadic theories declare to be impossible, the 
existential conjunction of two into one. 

When the lover is passionate, he is his passion. If the passion finds 
its proper object, the other person, the whole lover is complete or 
satisfied. For as we stipulated before, we are not talking about love as 
a sideline, but as a passion, that is, as it expresses the totality of the 
lover's existence. If the totality of the passionate lover's existence is 
satisfied in the beloved, the two together are a self-sufficient whole. 
And the lovers themselves repeat to everyone's infinite boredom and 
jealousy how happy they are, how nothing is now lacking. 
Aristophanes in the Symposium considers such self-sufficient living 
wholes equal, in bliss and power, to the gods so near to the gods 
in fact, that out of jealousy the gods cleaved them apart to yield our 
present separated states. 

We now have the simple elements of love. Two living human 
beings united into a new entity, a whole in which each is an ab- 
sorbed part. Neither says "I," but both say "we." The we of love, 
as lived within its interior, is therefore a new event, an erotic-spiritual 
whole totally absorbing the passion, and having no internal rela- 
tions to anything outside it. This does not mean that the existing in- 
dividuals factually do not have external relations; it means that the 
individuals, insofar as they are actually loving, are related only to 
one another, and thus phenomenologically, are constitutive of a 
world. The proof of this is to be found again in what everybody 
knows. If the other does not constitute the lover's world, then the 
other knows the lover is not sufficiently passionate. For example, to 
look at one's watch at certain moments is an excellent reason for a 
quarrel. Or to wonder about tomorrow, or about money, to become 
hungry, to notice defects of grammar or pronunciation in a lover's im- 
passioned words, to take precautions all of these are instantly no- 
ticed by the lovers themselves, and constitute not essential aspects of 
love but rather signs of its enfeeblement and incipient dissolution. In 
the same way, to look at the other, to examine, inspect, or stare at the 
other all indicate not the lived subjective passion but rather an ob- 
jectifying, spectatorial mode of consciousness radically incompatible 
with love. It is equivalent to hostility and is a dissolution of the in- 
teriority of the we. That we, as an existing world, has only itself for 
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its own primary content. But it is also the organizing center for a re- 
absorption of the external world, which now is no longer my world, 
or their world, but our world. 

The world of lovers is a phenomenological whole, lived from within, 
having its own unique categorical structure. In Gmnd-formen mid 
Erkenntnls menschlichen Daseins (Zurich, 1942), to which this essay 
is indebted, Ludwig Binswanger has examined features of this world 
in some detail, its unique spatiality and temporality. Contributions 
can also be drawn from the work of Jaspers, Buber, Scheler, and oth- 
ers. Let us then briefly examine first what a world in general is, then 
examine some salient features of the world of love; and finally com- 
pare the world of love with the world of everyday common sense, and 
then with that of science. In this light we can adjudicate the claims 
made by lovers, by worldly wisdom, and by partisans of science. 

To begin with, grant that "Being" names what is as it is. Being is 
not yet a world. It becomes a world when some living and intentional 
being exists within it. The existence of a being with intentions then 
serves to transform Being as such into the world of that existent be- 
ing. The intentions of the individual being operate like a perspective 
upon an otherwise neutral and perhaps inaccessible entity. Following 
Heidegger in this analysis, it is the projective intentional existence of 
an individual being which structures Being as such into the world of 
that existent being. Now the intentional existence of the individual 
can have many modes. Some of these are care or concern, passion, de- 
tachment, nausea, exhilaration, etc. The fundamental intentionality in 
the existent being then is his insertion into Being, and his insertion 
organizes Being into his world. Even in common speech we refer to 
the world of a banker, the world of a thief, the world of a mathe- 
matician, and a physicist. Each of these worlds is in one sense an/open 
horizon of possibilities, choices, decisions; yet each is organized by 
one or more dominating intentionalities which serve to make that world 
the world of that individual's existence. 

If some such thing is what a world in general is, what are the 
worlds of love, of common sense, and of science? Now we must be 
careful not to describe any of these worlds from a point of view alien to 
it. We are interested solely in how the world is to those who live in 
that world. I have already mentioned a few features of the world of 
love. The lovers must first constitute the fundamental organizing 
intentionality; that is, they must disclose themselves to one another as 
lovers. Within the interiority of this mode of existence, we find that 
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each is exclusively and exhaustively taken up with the other; to- 
gether they constitute a world. If either is not wholly taken up with 
the other, then indeed his attention is wandering and we have a case of 
the absence of love, not its presence. The world then for the lovers 
is purely and simply themselves. It is the pure we, wholly and com- 
pletely grasped in the act of love itself. Such a union furnishes us 
with exactly what w r e were initially looking for. It is, so long as it lasts, 
an instance of that ontological finality which we defined as the Abso- 
lute. It is in and for itself. It has, in itself, no essential or internal re- 
lations to anything else, is therefore inherently and essentially inde- 
pendent of any other existent thing; it is the actual completion of each I 
into a we, a final value to which nothing could be added which would 
enhance it. It is absolute in every sense. It is therefore with literal 
accuracy that lovers use metaphysical language, the language of eter- 
nity, divinity, and the absolute to characterize what has happened. 
For divinity is simply another name for the perfect, the absolute, the 
final. 

The world of common sense on the other hand is not organized by 
love but rather, as Heidegger says, by care or concern. It is structured 
by the intention of practical action, of utility, of threats and menaces, 
and by the forgetfulness of death. The subjective pole is not a we, nor 
is it an I; it is rather they, the anonymous everyone in each man. This 
is the public world with its instrumentalities, through and through 
pragmatic. Its attention is on tomorrow; its interest is in what can be 
done with something, or what it can do for or to us, A major por- 
tion of Sein und *Leit is devoted to the analysis of this world. 

The world of science is fundamentally the world of things, and of 
persons treated as things. It is the world of the standard and objec- 
tive observer who transforms other subjectivities into objectivities, 
into things. You are a you only to a me; you, as you, are correlative 
to some I, and in that mutual correlation or mutual disclosure, both of 
us are involved. We speak to one another, not at or about one an- 
other. Hence we are not objective or impartial spectators of one an- 
other, but mutual involvements instead. But the objective observer 
is precisely the one who is not involved with his objects, who talks 
about them but not to them. As an objective observer, by the ob- 
jectifying attitude, he must transform every you into an it. The 
world of such an observer is constituted by objectivities, things and 
events, observed in their thing-like relations to one another. 

With this brief sketch, we can now look at the transformations 
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which the meaning of love undergoes as it passes from one world to 
the other. Love itself supposes that it lives in its own eternity, that 
the lovers were eternally destined for one another, that they perfectly 
grasp one another, that their love is the fulfillment of their existence. 
Common sense, however, takes all this as nonsense. For insofar as 
the w r orld of common sense is organized and categorically deter- 
mined by the intentionality of care and concern, it sees everything in 
the light of what it can do with it, what is going to happen, what is 
coming next. Again, as Heidegger has made clear, this restlessness is the 
ontological ground for such an existent's experience of time. For if 
our immediate experience of time is a consciousness of the not-yet, 
the now, and the no-longer, not as isolated and separable parts, but 
as mutually infecting one another, time is nothing but the form of the 
tension involved in care. From such a point of view, both the finality 
of anything absolute and the lived eternity of love undergo a radical 
reinterpretation. Within the world of care, what could eternity be 
but an arrest in a static present? And this is but another name for 
endless boredom and frustration. The static or unchanging is the 
very definition of death within the horizon of concern. 

Within the objective world of science, the eternity of love un- 
dergoes an even worse alteration. For the only objective equivalent 
for eternity is the a-temporal and dateless truth of mathematics or 
any logical proposition. Or, as empirical science sees it, nothing 
within objective experience is absolute: if it were, if it were utterly 
wrapped up in itself, it would by that very fact render itself inac- 
cessible to any objective observation. 

But the eternity, the truth, axiological and ontological finality 
of love is wholly untouched by these considerations. Most clearly, if 
lovers say they exist in eternity they do not mean that they find their 
love an unchanging or static boredom; nor could they possibly 
mean that they have in the very act of love become dateless abstrac- 
tions. But "eternity" has many meanings, and within the categorial 
structure of the world of love, it could not have the sense it has for 
either the common world of daily life nor the abstract sense it has 
for mathematics. Its sense is equivalent to what Kierkegaard and 
Jaspers call the "fulfilled moment" and Nietzsche, the "Great Noon- 
tide." If an event contains no internal tension toward what is ex- 
ternal to it, toward past or future, if, in other words it is complete and 
lives purely within its own actuality, then, from within, it is not 
temporal. It is not tortured by what was and what is about to be, 
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and if the past and future have any place at all, they are subsumed into 
the present of the loving we. This ontologically complete present 
can carry no date, has neither beginning nor end, is not serially or- 
dered within time, but as lived from within simply eternally is. To 
love is to recur to eternity. Now if such is the internal sense, struc- 
ture or essence of love, its existence must be the existence of this es- 
sence and not something else. Eternity then exists. And if causes must 
be adequate to their effects, there can be no temporal or finite causes 
adequate to this infinite absolute; the infinite absolute itself therefore 
is the "cause." Or rather is itself present in this moment. 

Next, what about the knowledge lovers have of one another? In the 
world of care, one knows the world when one knows how it works, 
what one can do with it, what is coming next. In science, insofar as 
science is pragmatic the same point of view obtains, though now 
systematically and with the desideratum of a general law and its ap- 
propriate evidence. Or knowledge is taken to be demonstrative, as in 
mathematics. Above all, knowledge for the sciences must be publicly 
verifiable. It presupposes a standard observer, it aims at a general 
law, and it wants to predict what will happen. No wonder that the 
knowledge claimed by lovers is regarded as perhaps the most degen- 
erate form of knowledge possible. It is mere feeling! Instead of being 
a repeatable event for any competent standard observer, love is 
radically unrepeatable, can not be produced at will, is never twice 
the same, and far from being accessible to a standard observer, im- 
mediately shrivels as soon as any observer at all is present. Nor is the 
knowledge one lover has of another generalizable into a law, in spite 
of the back-room boasts of lotharios with their pretended techniques, 
their methods and their supposed know-how. All this spurious 
knowledge can be told only to a stranger, not to the beloved; for 
nothing could be more insulting or wither love quicker than finding 
oneself the object of another's supposedly general and objective tech- 
niques which are thought to have worked so often before that there 
is a reasonable expectation that they will work now. 

The knowledge of lovers then is identical with their own unique 
union, is direct and intuitive, discloses only the interiority of the we 
of love, is not the ground for any prediction, is not hypothetical or 
general, least of all inferential, but possesses its object, the we, in per- 
son. 

Correspondingly, communication within the world of love is 
radically different from that in the world of common sense and sci- 
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ence. Communication now reverts back to its primordial sense of 
communion. The lovers have only one thing to say, and that is, as I 
mentioned earlier, simply, "I love you." The rest is nothing but 
giggling and babbling, nothing useful or informative. Each is related 
to the other in the form of a gift, not, as in the world of everyday, 
in the form of being useful. Lovers therefore studiously avoid giving 
one another useful gifts like vacuum cleaners and clothes pins. The 
objective gift is typically flowers and jewels; subjectively or essen- 
tially, it is themselves. Within the world of common sense on the 
contrary, where utility and concern preside, conversation alternates 
between the amusing and the useful; and in science, where all 
the standard observers must cooperate, we achieve something alto- 
gether different, the exchange of information which may be neither 
amusing nor useful. 

Lovers within their universe declare that they have always known 
one another. This again is literally true, provided we understand 
what it means. For if each of the two is through and through char- 
acterized by passion, that is, if the passions are the individuals, and 
the individuals are their passions, then, since the passions or the in- 
dividuals are indeed something individual and determinate and not 
abstract generalities, then each passion is a determinate passion for a 
determinate other. No proper lover would ever tell his beloved that 
he or she was merely one example of an indefinite number of others 
who would fulfill the same function. And if anyone did say so, it 
would merely indicate the generalized and abstract character of the 
person himself. Consequently, the passion is itself a prefiguration of 
the determinate individual who will complete it; and since the person 
is his passion, it is the literal truth that both lovers always did know 
the other. Neither may have known the name of the other, but then 
the name isn't the proper object of their passion. Common sense and 
empirical science observe that the individuals who have become 
lovers met only the day before yesterday. True enough, and not 
contradictory of the preknowledge of the lovers themselves. 

In sum, the world of lovers is a world where lovers, as lovers, grasp 
each other completely, form a we which is complete, final, and ab- 
solute within itself and for itself; it has no internal connections with 
anything else; it is actual yet uninfected with the tensions of time, 
care, and the inherent split between subject and object characteristic 
of the observer. It has nothing to do with general laws, either sci- 
entific or ethical. Each lover knows the other in the very depth of 
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their intimacy. No generalization follows. No prediction is possi- 
ble, since prediction itself already envisages another moment, a fu- 
ture, or similar cases, all of which are excluded in principle from 
love. Ethical laws are suspended. Neither has rights nor obligations 
against the other, for they are not two egos related to one another by 
a general law; they are a single we. If morality is characterized by 
imperatives and duties, all love is in principle immoral. There is an 
ancient Christian motto: love (i.e. God) and do what thou wilt. 
Kierkegaard in a similar vein disengaged a moment of authenticity 
which was the "teleological suspension of the ethical," and Nietzsche 
regarded Ubermensch as "beyond good and evil." Categorical im- 
peratives, duties, protective laws, rights, and claims, all belong to the 
sphere of strangers who must live together without loving one an- 
other. When duties are invoked, one can be categorically certain that 
love has ceased. 

Now in general, I believe it is not difficult to see the source of our 
suspicions of erotic claims. Internally, as the event is lived in and for 
itself, it is an image of the absolute; only the vocabulary derived from 
metaphysics or its equivalent, religion, it adequate to characterize it 
in essential terms. But no sooner have we finished with this than we 
observe the contrary: the lovers fall out of love, tomorrow comes, 
the perfect knowledge is shown to be ignorant of other aspects 
of the individual who has become lover, and so on. It was, we come to 
believe, nothing but delusion. Common sense and its sophisticated 
development, science, take over, and the whole dream fades. Wis- 
dom is declared to be identical with discrediting the poets of love. 
All this lasts until the next affair, at which point it is promptly for- 
gotten. 

Still, though love may come and go, the claims of the lovers are 
not merely true in their own sense, but also prior to those of common 
sense and science. The world of erotic-romantic love is, as poetry 
assures us, "out of this world." I have tried to characterize the internal 
sense in which this is literally true. But if we examine love externally, 
it seems to be very much in this world. Externally considered, there is 
nothing metaphysical involved in the matter at all. The lovers are not 
gods but very peculiar people, with distinctive ears, warts, sizes and 
shapes. They were born at assignable places and times. They met in a 
certain cafe on a certain date. They have definite ages and sexes. They 
must eat, sleep, work, and all this follows the clock ticking on the wall, 
not eternity. They fall ill from discoverable causes, and are cured by 
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specific remedies. Further, they fall out of love, and eventually they die. 
Where is the divinity or the absolute in all of this? 

But before we are overly impressed with these considerations, let us 
examine precisely what sort of information they yield. In the first 
place, the sole causes for love which science or common sense can sup- 
ply are not causes at all, but merely negative or permissive conditions. 
If the individuals had not been born, then indeed they could not have 
fallen in love. But they could also have been born and not fallen in 
love at all; they might have been utterly indifferent to or hated one an- 
other. They must have met somewhere and at some time, or again 
they could not have fallen in love; but the time and place of meeting 
could hardly guarantee the emergence of love itself. They must eat, 
sleep, and work, all to mechanical clock time. These things keep them 
alive; but they could be alive without being in love. All of these condi- 
tions must concur if love is to occur, but their concurrence only as- 
sures the possibility of love. The reason these finite conditions can 
only assure the possibility of the event and not its occurrence, is that, of 
necessity, there is one factor which any empirical consideration must 
omit and that is, as we saw earlier, the absolute factor which is the in- 
terior structure of the event itself. The event of love then is positively 
characterized by absolute terms; those terms are only significant 
within the event, and can not be made significant to any external ob- 
servation. Hence, from the point of view of external observation, 
armed with nothing but finite conditions and permissive factors, love 
invariably appears, if it appears at all, as an emergence, or a miracle. 
The point of view of external observation then determines the class 
of factors accessible to it, and these are, not surprisingly, external 
factors. They are the contingencies and accidents to the event which do 
not and can not of themselves account for the event, but which sup- 
ply only its permissive conditions. Externally considered, therefore, 
they are and must be insufficient to the event which is supposed to arise 
"from" them. This remains unnoticed by the external and objective 
point of view, since through its very externality and objectivity, the 
event itself in its own interiority remains in principle inaccessible to it. 
And so objective observation grasps of love only that which is em- 
pirically certifiable: gestures, words, smiles, and external movements. 
Or, in psychology, it lumps the whole thing under the rubric "emo- 
tion," which again is characterized in quasi-objective terms; the inner 
structure of emotion remains terra incognita/Love however is not an 
emotion, but an ontological event; and its most accurate characteriza- 
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tion Is not In psychological but In ontological terms. Emotions may 
or must be felt for it; but what they are felt for is itself an event, and 
not emotions themselves. For while the emotions as psychological events 
have their seat in the individual minds involved, this man having his 
emotions and that his, love is an event involving two persons, the cre- 
ation of a we. The we is not divisible into two individuals, each of 
which is a we; the individuals in themselves are simply "Fs." 

The inherent externality of objective observation is further seen in 
what such observations end up with: the synthetic a posteriori proposi- 
tion. If a proposition is analytic, that is, if there is an essential and nec- 
essary connection between its subject and predicate, then it is re- 
garded as merely tautological and not descriptive of any empirical fact. 
The only empirical facts are, the theory runs, those in which the 
predicate is not essentially related to its subject, that is, is related to it 
contingently or accidentally. Fact therefore is defined by the empirical 
approach as the contingent and accidental; and this is all that pure em- 
piricism has any right to note or codify. But lovers claim that they are 
not related to each other contingently or accidentally, but by eternal 
necessity. They are essentially related to one another; they internally 
constitute one another in a structural way that must remain inaccessible 
to any empirical method, whether it be the worldly wisdom of 
common sense or science. 

My conclusion then is that what is externally observed is the acci- 
dents and negative or permissive conditions of love, and not its essence, 
nor its ultimate formal cause which is the absolute itself. Its essence is 
accessible only to the reflective powers of the lovers themselves 
from the interiority of love and not, so to speak, outside themselves, as 
standard observers. 

Looking at the matter from the other side now, that is from the 
point of view of lovers, we can notice how the world of love absorbs 
the other worlds even when those other worlds reject it. This estab- 
lishes the priority of the world of love over those of common sense 
and science. If love is out of this world, how does it look back upon 
the world it is out of? The answer is disappointingly simple: love loves 
it. What therefore is from the point of view of worldly wisdom acci- 
dental and contingent and merely negative, all the externalities of the 
event, is now from the point of view of the lovers reabsorbed and 
changed from the accidental to the essential. Hence, whereas dates, 
times, places, personal oddities, and individualities are indeed the acci- 
dental conditions of love, from the point of view of the lovers they 
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now are absolute, essential, and absorbed within the interiority of the 
we. The absorption takes the form of a celebration: they return to the 
cafe where they first met, they celebrate the date and time of their 
meeting by an anniversary; they remember each other's birthdays, 
and to the disgust of the external observer find the peculiarities and 
even deformities of the other to be just right. The accidental is 
transformed into the essential, and the whole affair becomes unthink- 
able in any other terms than those in which it did occur. 

The absorption of nature is quite general. It amounts to what Hegel 
regarded as the sanctification of nature. Instead of external compul- 
sions and necessities, nature, outside and alien from an outside and 
objective point of view, is now seen to be our nature. In short, the 
lovers now reaffirm their nature, do not struggle against it, and in the 
affirmation of it as their own, find their freedom in following it. St. 
Augustine said that love was to the soul what gravity was to heavy 
bodies. The lover in loving is doing nothing but gladly following 
his own natural bent. And the matter is extended in poetry, where the 
lyric passes from the beloved to the whole of nature, with all its con- 
spicuous features: the sun and the famous moon, always the birds and 
bees, flowers, brooks, and the rest of the furniture of romantic poetry. 
In thus reabsorbing the accidental conditions of love into the essence 
of it in the form of a free celebration, the lovers now live under the 
freedom of self-affirmation; their world therefore is that of freedom 
and not that of external compulsion. How can one be compelled to 
do what one wants to do? 

Even the moral laws, categorical imperatives, and duties which ini- 
tially present themselves as superior in validity to a love which those 
laws interpret as mere subjective impulse, hence unreliable and suspect 
as a guide, or even, as in Kant, of no moral dignity whatsoever, even 
those laws which condemn love are not themselves condemned in 
return. They are now regarded by the lovers as making only a single 
commandment, namely to love. The helplessness of rational laws com- 
manding love, that is, commanding what is not within their power to 
command, is ignored; the lovers find that in fact their love is the in- 
tended purport of the laws, and, within it, the laws disappear as com- 
mandments, that is, their authentic content is realized without their help. 

The moral, intellectual, and ontological priority of the world of 
love, then, rests upon its fulfilling what the other worlds only prepare. 
And indeed, if there is an absolute content within its interiority, it 
should not be surprising that what is absolute is prior to what is relative 
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and finite, that the relative and finite can not be understood or justified 
without reference to some thing absolute and infinite. The external, 
the partial, the negative, the contingent has, when taken in itself, no 
sense whatsoever, as Hegal argued at length. It has whatever sense it 
can have only when put in its proper place, and that proper place is 
within an absolute whole. Metaphysics is precisely this pursuit of an 
absolute finality. I have been arguing that this finality is present in 
the interiority of love, that it is not present for any external or objec- 
tive point of view, that the external and objective can be absorbed by 
the interior and absolute, but not vice versa, and that, finally, phi- 
losophies of experience might profitably study other experiences than 
those of seeing patched and colored things. If philosophy has any 
role at all, it must be to adjudicate fairly the claims of various modes 
of experience. It must, as Plato said, envisage all time and all ex- 
istence. One mode of experience which we must reckon with and 
from which, more perhaps than from any other, all of time and all 
existence can best be seen, is erotic and romantic love. 
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SINCE THE FORMULATIONS of pragmatism, or mainly, I think, from that 
time on, more and more attention has been paid to the purposes 
for which different forms of language and different kinds of signs are 
used. This concern for "purpose" is not an innovation, peculiar to 
recent thought. It continues earlier discussions about the use of con- 
cepts to reduce the manifold of sense, about the process and the stages 
in which partial thought completes itself, and about the ways in 
which thought issues in belief and purposive activity. These older 
discussions were about the work of reason and the aim that thought 
can have. Recent discussions share these same concerns. But they deal 
with them in different terms, and they have somewhat different 
emphases. Nowadays the talk is not so much of thought and reason 
but more of language and of signs, and the notion of "purpose" is em- 
phasized much more. The reason for the emphasis seems to be that 
many thinkers are now suspicious of the system-building way "pur- 
pose" was so often used; and to make their opposition clear, and to 
give a right account, they deal explicitly with our purposes in using 
words. 

The most suspicious point is whether there is a single end which 
language always serves. Many older thinkers supposed that there is 
only one, and that from that single end the different forms of thought 
or its expression could be derived or certified. Many recent thinkers 
doubt that language serves a single end; or where they see that we 
could think of one, they doubt that a single end explains what we 
need to know. There are, these thinkers say, different forms, different 
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uses, different jobs that language does, with forms and jobs and uses 
not essentially alike. To know what different forms there are, it is no 
help, they say, to think that forms of language serve a common end in 
different ways. They are suspicious of whatever language must be 
thought to do or be; they distrust the arguments which say that, since 
thought or language has this single aim, its forms must be just and only 
these; they don't like neat, short, and ready catalogues for kinds of 
signs. Because they think that language is more versatile than the older 
thinkers (seemed to) say, they are impatient with any thought that 
depreciates the -fact of its variety. Instead of thinking of a single pur- 
pose for which language is always used, these thinkers say they look to 
see and then describe the different uses language really has. 1 Some- 
times, in doing this, they may leave the purpose of the different forms 
aside. But that is mainly for economy. They often talk about the pur- 
poses; and then they emphasize the fact that familiar language serves 
many different purposes, that to understand it, its many purposes 
needn't be reduced to one, and that familiar language serves all its 
purposes so well, it neither can nor needs to be corrected in philosophy. 2 
Many things of permanent importance have come out in this recent 
emphasis. But there have been some errors, and some important is- 
sues have been overlooked. For example, it is wrong to think that we 
simply see what is a fact. We have to think and to decide when uses 
of a language are in fact alike, and when in fact they serve distinct and 
separate ends so that we can't just look and see that there is 
nothing common to the different ways in which our words are used. 
Then too, no matter how special or restricted it may be, a use of 
language is always general: it covers all the occasions upon which certain 
sorts of words are rightly used; and it is a philosophical decision, not an 
insistent fact, how general a use can be and still be a use in fact. It is 
therefore not a raw fact simply that there is no single aim for thought. 
To explain the facts, we may have to think that there is a single com- 
prehensive use for all the sorts of words we have. There will of course 
be no need to think of one if there is nothing that a comprehensive aim 
is needed to explain. But there are at least two fundamental ques- 
tions that cannot be answered in any other way. One of them is how we 
know that words are or can be used in different ways. If there were no 
single purpose served by all our words, they could not be compared 
as words; we couldn't talk about them all as words. When we are con- 
cerned to isolate the differences in our use of words, we naturally don't 
emphasize the likeness that all the uses have. But if we neglect the 
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likeness finally, we cannot even know that what are "used" in dif- 
ferent ways are words. Then, we need the idea of a single purpose in 
the answer to a second question too: to say how it is that a use of lan- 
guage serves the end it has. It is one thing to describe a use of language. 
But a use is for an end. And to complete and ground a description of a 
use, we should go on to ask how words that are used in a special 
way can serve the end they have, or how it is, in general, that words 
can serve ends at all. The only answer to this question is that words 
can serve their ends because we make words purposely, because we 
use them for the purpose for which they are taken up as w T ords~so that, 
again, we need the notion of a purpose which all words are used to 
serve. To answer these two questions, then, and to avoid the errors 
that have led to their neglect, it seems that we shall have to take again, 
but modify, the view that there is a single, final purpose for our 
thought. 

Some recent thinkers start in this direction. But they stop before 
they talk about a single purpose for our thought. They start when 
they try to justify the rules by which the work of language is or should 
be done. There are different sorts of rules, syntactic rules, semantic 
and pragmatic ones; words do their jobs when they are used rightly, 
in rule-like ways. Now the questions are u How or why are these rules 
justified?" "Is there a reason for taking these rules by which to use a 
word?" The answer to these questions is that we have a purpose, and 
that using words according to the rules helps us do what we wanted 
to. This is the answer that is given often, for example, to warrant the 
use of words in poetry, or to explain why certain principles are needed 
in research. We are told that we (may or should) use words this way 
because they help us to make something beautiful, and because that is 
something that we want to do; we are told that we (may or should) 
use one principle rather than another in science because it helps us 
better to connect theories in a simple way, and because connecting 
theories in a simple way is, if not explicitly a purpose, at least desirable. 3 
This is the way the answers run; this is about as far as they ever go. 
The rules for certain kinds of words are justified by appealing to 
the purposes for which those words are used. To explain those rules, 
there need be no appeal to purposes still more general. This is no 
doubt right. And this is where the recent explanations stop. 

But if the rules for certain kinds of words are explained by the pur- 
pose for which those words are used, we can in principle go further 
on this line: we can ask for the purpose, not just of special kinds of 
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words, but for all and any words. There may be suspicions that 
we cannot really go this far that we can only talk about the point of 
language that is used in special ways and have to stop at that, be- 
cause an appeal to a purpose still more general will not be a justifying 
answer that is definite, or definite enough. But these suspicions won't 
really do. For all purposes are general, and if the complaint is about 
generality, it applies equally to all degrees; if the suspicion is about the 
degree of generality, that an appeal to a comprehensive purpose is not 
an explanation that is definite, the counter question is definite 
enough for what? A purpose for the use of all our words will not 
say precisely how all words are or should be used; it is not definite 
enough for that (and this may be the point on which some older 
views are wrong) . But that is not why we need to appeal to a purpose 
for the use of all our words. We appeal to a comprehensive purpose for 
the same two reasons that were mentioned just before: i) we appeal 
to a single purpose for the use of all our words to complete and ground 
the arguments that justify the use of any special words. The use of 
words in science or in poetry, for example, is explained by appealing to 
the purposes for which science and poetry make use of words, and to 
the purposes for which they make things into words by the use they 
make of them. But if we do not go beyond the purposes of inquiry or 
poetry, we cannot justify those purposes themselves. They are not so 
ultimate that they stand without support. 4 Perhaps we need not be 
scientists or poets; or if there is any question why we should, its an- 
swer has to be that, by science and by poetry, we better serve a purpose 
that we already have. The rules for certain kinds of words are justified 
as they support the purpose for which those kinds of words are used. 
But then, going further on, we can, perhaps we have to, ask about 
the purpose for which we use the words that are used for certain pur- 
poses. That means that there is a hierarchy of purposes; and in this 
hierarchy, one purpose must, at last, be thought to be on top. We are 
therefore led to the notion of a single purpose to complete our explana- 
tions of the rationale of any of our words. 2) The second reason for ap- 
pealing to a comprehensive aim is to explain how it is that any word 
can have a use and serve an end by having one. If we do not go beyond 
whatever special rules there are for the kinds of language, or beyond 
the purposes by which those rules are authorized, we do not ex- 
plain how a thing is able to serve the purpose for which, as a word or 
principle, it is or can be used we do not explain how it is that any- 
thing is a word or principle at all. This is not explained by the rules or 
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use or the special purposes that state or are the meaning of the word. 
Words would not have a meaning, or they would not have a use, if there 
were no rules for using them. But there is a difference between the 
purpose which a word is used to serve and the purpose for taking a 
mark or sound to be a word with a purpose that a word can serve. This 
is the difference between the purpose for there being words and the 
purpose of the words there are. To explain what it is for something to 
be a word and to have a word's significance, w r e must appeal to the pur- 
pose for there being words. Here, we need the notion of a single pur- 
pose once again. For were there more than one, there would be no 
respect in which words are, as words, alike. But since, for all their 
differences, words are marked off from other things, they are, if only 
in the loosest way, alike as words; and their likeness must be finally 
owed to the single purpose for there being words. 5 To say that words 
are used in different ways, and to explain how it is that words can be 
used to do the jobs they do, we cannot stop at the uses and the pur- 
poses of certain kinds of words. We need more comprehensive pur- 
poses, and that means, at last, the full generality of the older view 
that there is a single end for which we have a language and which is 
through language partly served. 



ALL WORDS ARE ALIKE, at least in being words not that saying 
this helps us to know what their likeness is or what their differences can 
be. But it marks them out as different from things that are not words, 
or in any other ways significant. To say that words are as words alike 
is to say that they are alike essentially. What makes them all alike 
is not some feature of their shape or sound, and not the time or place 
or the relations in which they in fact occur. What makes all alike is 
that they are used as words; they are alike because they have been made 
to be words. By themselves, naturally, sounds and shapes are not 
words. They are not significant; they have to be invested with sig- 
nificance. By themselves, things may have characters and features 
that would, once they are taken to be signs, enable them to bear their 
significance quite well. They might be short or small, easy to pro- 
duce, recognize, or remember; they might have other qualities or struc- 
tures of special kinds. Any of these features might carry, sustain, or 
contribute to the significance we give to things. But they are not them- 
selves significant. They do not make things become signs of other 
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things, even though the things that have them may be like, be near, be 
causes of, or be affected by those other things. It is not because of its 
intrinsic properties that a thing is a word or sign. Nothing signifies un- 
less it is made or taken to be significant, and that happens only when 
there is a purpose served by taking it to be a sign. All words are alike 
because for some same single purpose they are taken to be words. It 
is therefore in the purpose for there being words, and in the purpose 
of the words there are that we find the likeness of all our words. The 
likeness must be in the purpose, for the likeness has to be put into things; 
it is not found in them naturally. 

To make or take something as a sign is not to discover that it was 
all the while significant, though we didn't notice that it was. We may 
take something to be a sign and then notice that it has features that 
we had not seen before. We may notice a thing's features and feel that 
we were foolish not to see that, all along, they made it fit to be just 
the sign we need. But to make or take something as a sign is not to 
find that, in itself, it has a secret power or intentionality by which it 
refers to something else. When things become signs for us, we don't 
discover their significance. It is not that they intend; it is not even 
that thoughts are underived or naturally intend. 6 It is we who intend. 
We are oriented outward from ourselves, at least partly, all the time. 
We always have a sense of there being other things besides our- 
selves. We discern them and discern ourselves, and in doing this, we 
discern, as well, the present press and the threats and promises of the 
things outside. For us to be at all, we have to be and are accommo- 
dated to the other things there are. For us to be, then, is not just to be, 
apart from other things, and then to decide or not, as we choose, to 
adjust ourselves to them. For us to be is to be adjusting them to us and 
us to them; it is to have an end, and not to take one up as we choose or 
not. Just what our end is, we hardly see perhaps, it is to be as fully 
as we can along with all the other things but though it is and 
perhaps will always seem so dim, we can, feeling for our way, take up 
our end more and more deliberately. As we take up our purpose and 
try at fulfilling it, we take up things to help us on our way. Some 
of them, because of the way we take them up, become the signs we 
use. They help us to achieve the purpose by and for which we take 
them up as signs. Things don't themselves intend or signify. But 
concerned for an end that we discern, we take them up in a way that 
makes them be our instruments. It is our intent and purpose that makes 
all words alike and invests them with significance; it is our intent and 
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purpose that makes them be signs of things beyond themselves. 7 This 
is what explains the difference between the purpose for and the pur- 
pose of the words there are. 

These two purposes are not finally separate. The purpose for 
there being words is, at last, the purpose which the words are used to 
serve; it is modified internally to be the purpose of the words we have. 
One same purpose is the final cause for there being words, and is the 
final cause of the words there are. It is both of them because we 
make as well as use the words we have. We make them when, upon a 
purpose whose end we only vaguely see, we take up the instruments, 
the words, through which that purpose can be in part achieved. 
Then we have our first purpose, once again. Though now, it is more 
defined. It is the purpose that we had at first but focussed now as a 
purpose that we may achieve in part by using words. 8 It is as though 
moved upon a purpose we took up the instruments by which the pur- 
pose could be achieved, and then had our purpose fixed, made more 
clear, as the purpose that could through these instruments be achieved. 
A man may, for example, want to open up a can and pick up a rock to 
do it with; his purpose was and is to open up the can, but when he 
takes up the rock, his purpose is to have the can be opened but now 
opened in the way it can be opened by a rock. It is that way with 
words: a man may feel that he needs something to help him move to- 
ward what he aims, and then he will take something up (that is offered 
to him as a word) in such a way that he takes it to be a word; and 
that defines his purpose as one that can be served through the use of 
words. 9 It is only because we have an end that could be in part 
achieved by our using sounds and marks as words that we come to have 
words at all. And then, depending on the way we take up the things 
we need or can or hope to use, our signs or words come to have the 
modes of significance that mark their special characters as signs; they 
come to have the characters and the agency with which they serve the 
ends that they have as signs. 

There are many features of words, or of signs generally, of which 
there should be an account: there are the different kinds of rules and 
their connection, the syntactic, the semantic, and the pragmatic rules 
which words and signs are said to have; there is the fact that signs 
and words signify in different ways: some draw attention to the 
things they stand for; signs designate, denote, express, disguise, enact, 
persuade, connote, name, reproduce, and perhaps many other things. 
Then too, words preserve the past, mark the present, have a refer- 
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ence to the future, and may bear upon what is not in time. There are 
no doubt other features of them of which there should be an account. 
None of these, I am sorry, can be discussed here in good detail. But 
the claim that is made, in general, is that by taking account of the pur- 
pose for there being words, what is essential to words being words, 
all these and all the features of signs as signs can be accounted for. 
For example, quickly, roughly, it is because there is a single purpose 
for there being words that different words can be used together in 
the ways described and prescribed by syntactic rules. Because the 
purpose for there being words becomes the purpose of the words 
there are, because with words and what they are about we move 
to fulfill the purpose that we have, the semantic and pragmatic 
rules by which words are used can be justified, and can, as well, be 
shown to be in community with the syntactic ones. Because the pur- 
pose for there being words can be served through words in different 
ways, the words themselves are used in different ways. And as we 
act to make and use them, together with others like ourselves, we re- 
veal, and often hide as well, how we hold, with what confidence and 
strength and fear, the purposes we have. Our words show what we 
are and what those who gave us the words to work with were; and 
using words to pursue our ends, we take aim, however indirectly, on 
what is yet to come. Instead of standing separate, and being just 
described, these different features of words and their use can be 
brought together; their communion and their differences can be ex- 
plained upon the view that there is a single purpose for there being 
words and of the words there are. The ground for the significance 
of words and of their likeness just as words is a strong argument for 
this view. But there is an objection to a consequence of it that may 
undercut all that has been said so far. That consequence and the ob- 
jection have to be dealt with next. Answering the objection will help us 
see something of what the purpose is for making and for using words. 

HI 

IF THERE is a purpose which is served by our taking up some- 
thing as a word, then, in one way or another, we should be acquainted 
with what the word signifies before we understand or use the 
word. 10 If we were not acquainted with what a word is about before we 
have or understand the word, we wouldn't have a purpose for taking 
it to be a word, or if somehow we did, we wouldn't know what the 
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word signifies. We don't first take something up as a word and then 
wonder what it could be about. It is because we already know about or 
are concerned with things and feel the need to take account of them 
in further, different ways that we take things up and invest them 
with their significance as words. Because there is a purpose for the 
words there are, we must, somehow, know what those words could sig- 
nify apart from the w r ords themselves. 

But there is the objection that, if this view is true, it makes words 
dispensible. If we know, apart from our words, what the words could 
or in fact do mean, there seems no Important point to our having 
words at all. The objection can be put in a dilemma, parallel to one that 
Plato mentions in the Meno. Plato considered how we could come 
to have knowledge. If we already know what we would acquire, then 
there is really no acquiring it; and if we don't know wiiat w r e could 
find out, we don't know enough to begin to find it out. The parallel 
case for words, for signs of any kind, is that if we know what things 
could signify before we take them up as signs, there is no point to hav- 
ing them be signs; but then, if we don't know what they could be about, 
if we are not in some way acquainted or concerned with what they could 
signify, we could never take them up as signs, for we could not know 
what they were signs about. In either case, signs will be dispensible: 
they are merely surrogates for things we have already taken some ac- 
count of, and are therefore finally dispensible, or they don't signify any- 
thing at all, and are therefore useless. The upshot of the dilemma is that 
there is no purpose which we need words to serve. 

The answer to this dilemma is to allow but to qualify the alterna- 
tives. When they are qualified, no objection follows from them to the 
view that there is a purpose served by our having something be a word. 
The first horn of the dilemma is that if, apart from using a sign itself, 
we know what the sign would signify, there is no point to having the 
sign be a sign at all. This objection is not qualified enough by saying 
that the point to using signs is their convenience: that we use them for 
convenient reference, for example, when a thing we are acquainted with 
is not around. Nor is it enough to say that we use words for the con- 
venience of communicating, to tell someone else what we already know. 
These sorts of answers are of some help, though. For signs are not 
used just to acknowledge the things they signify, and communication 
isn't always just about what other people don't already know. So that, 
even if we know what signs are about apart from the signs them- 
selves, the signs might not wholly be dispensible. But though these an- 
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swers help, they concede too much. They concede that we could know 
exactly what a sign will be about apart from the sign itself. And that goes 
too far. For if we know just what a sign will be about, apart from the 
sign itself, we could never, as we seem to, derive any information from 
the sign, or use the sign to convey information to someone else who al- 
ready understood it as a sign. A qualification should be made on the first 
alternative. It can be made because the alternative is ambiguous: it does 
not distinguish between the object of and the object for a sign. 11 The 
qualification is that, apart from what we take to be a sign, we know or 
in some way acknowledge what is there for a sign to be a sign about; we 
know or in some way acknowledge what could be an object for a sign. 
But what we know or acknowledge apart from the sign is not delimited, 
it is not as delimited as it will be by and through a sign of it. A sign of 
what we first acknowledge will be a sign of it in some respect or other, 
not in every or in all respects. It will signify, not just an object, but its 
object, the object of the sign, what an object is signified to be. For exam- 
ple, here is an object I acknowledge it and come to think of it as a table. 
The word "table" can be used to stand for it, but it doesn't stand for all 
and every feature of the object. It doesn't say, for instance, anything 
about its place or neighbors, or about how old or dark or light it is. It 
says something limited and special about the object for which it stands; 
and that shows that while we may acknowledge what is there for a sign 
to be about, we do not have that thing, apart from the sign, in the spe- 
cial, fo cussed way it is given to us by the sign. The difference is that 
apart from the sign we have an object that can be signified: it is an object 
for which we could have a sign. But then when we have a sign of it, the 
object of the sign, the object as presented through the sign, the object as 
it is focussed on through the special way in which the sign signifies is 
different from the object for the sign; it is that object as it's thought or 
signified, as it is altered in the perspective which the sign takes on it. The 
difference between an object for and of a sign, then, is not the differ- 
ence between not noticing a thing and then noticing it later on, when we 
have a sign of it. This is the sound point that idealists have made: that 
knowing an object makes a difference, that the object as known is differ- 
ent from the object otherwise, in incomplete knowledge, anyway. 
Though we may acknowledge, apart from a sign, what the sign is about, 
when we have that thing through a sign, we have it circumscribed, sig- 
nified in a certain way, we have it as what the sign signifies it to be. Be- 
cause we can have the object of the sign apart from the sign itself, we 
can recognize that it is more rich and full than the sign shows it to be. 
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And this is why we can qualify the first alternative and say that, though 
we acknowledge what a sign signifies apart from the sign itself, the sign 
is not merely a duplicate or indicator of exactly what we knew before. 12 
Now the second alternative can be qualified quite easily. The alterna- 
tive is that if we do not, apart from a sign, know what a sign is about, 
we could never take the sign to be a sign. But we can, apart from a sign, 
know what is there for a sign to signify, but to know this without 
knowing just what or in what way a sign will be a sign of it. We need 
not know what the object will be signified to be in order to take some- 
thing as a sign of it, though our ignorance cannot be complete: we have 
in some way to acknowledge that what is there could be signified in 
some special way, and that is to know the object for the sign. 13 

The alternatives then are right, but both need to be qualified. Apart 
from a sign, we know what the sign signifies. But we do not know what 
a sign signifies a thing to be until we have the sign and acknowledge 
through and with it what the sign is a sign about. The signs we take up 
focus and refine what we had before: they narrow, circumscribe, and 
isolate things as being here or there within the field about our bodies; or 
they specify the characters and natures that we have already, if only 
barely, been able to discern; or they help to do both of these, more de- 
liberately. The distinction that will lend precision here is between the 
object of and for a sign. There is a difference between the two; if there 
were none, we could never take things up as signs, or would have our 
signs completely, all the time, though not explicitly, which is the same 
as not having them as signs at all. Unless there were a difference be- 
tween the object of and for a sign, signs could never be used in error, or 
be inadequate; they would just present what they do, and we could 
never check them against what they signify. There would be nothing 
left over, nothing focussed on; there would be no generality or vague- 
ness to our signs, except that which in carelessness we had let intrude. 
The distinction between the object of and 'for a sign is needed, then, for 
without it we could not explain how it is that we come to have signs at 
all, and how it is that signs succeed or fail in showing what things really 
are. From the dilemma, there is no objection to the view that there is 
a purpose for there being signs, The question now is what the purpose is. 

IV 

WE CANNOT SAY what the purpose for there being language is, or 
we can't say it clearly, with good precision. The reason for this is that 
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words used for certain limited purposes would have to say it; the pur- 
poses of the words we have are, though general, still limited; and our 
words cannot, meaning what they do, say exactly what the larger pur- 
pose is for which they are taken up as words. The purpose of the words 
we have is the purpose for there being words, but it is that purpose spe- 
cialized. Our words are used in ordinary life, science, art, religion, and 
philosophy. By using them, we take some aim on the final purpose for 
there being words. But at last we only speak as we do ordinarily, or as 
we do in science, art, religion, or philosophy. The purpose for there be- 
ing words is more general than the purposes for which the words within 
these fields are used. So that by using words we do not reveal, with 
good precision anyway, the larger purpose which they specialize and 
by specializing serve. "Objectivity," "self-liberation," "systematic truth," 
"being, fully along with others," or any of a dozen ends that are pro- 
posedall of them are revealing, in some ways accurate, and helpful, as 
we will see. But so far as they are definite, they are all too special to be 
the purpose for which we have our words. Beyond all focussed ends, 
the final purpose for there being words must remain, in precision, unde- 
fined, apprehended in a more basic but less exacting way. 

Since we cannot say what is the purpose for there being words, we 
should say the next best thing: what sort of thing that final purpose is. 
Here, three things are clear. The first is that whatever is the final pur- 
pose for there being words is the final purpose for other things we do: it 
is the final purpose for every move of feeling, thought, and act that 
stands, in any way, under principle and can be judged to be fitting or 
not, true, not true, good or bad, fine, beautiful or not. The purpose for 
there being words is not the purpose for there being words alone. It 
must be the purpose for other things as well. If it were not, there could 
be no community between our use of words and the other things we do: 
what we say would, if at all, only be accidentally coordinate with the 
way we move our bodies, and with what we think and feel. What we 
say would not affect other men. There would be no commands, no in- 
struction, no enhancement of what we and others feel; there would be 
no experiment, no memory, no anticipation, except by accident. But 
language is deeply tissued in our lives. There is almost nothing that it 
does not touch. And to understand how language can stand together 
with the other things that mark us off as men, we must suppose the pur- 
pose for there being words is the purpose for those other things as well. 14 

The second point about the final purpose for there being words is 
that, as purpose for the words and other things, it is, for us, a purpose 
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all the time and anywhere. Were it any less, it would not be the final 
purpose which we as men can have. It would be a purpose which we 
would sometimes, in some places, have; it would be one that we could 
put off or be finished with, so that we could be men who need not or no 
longer have our purposes as men. A final purpose is inescapable and, 
so far as we are men, it is never fully satisfied. It is one toward which we 
always move. 

The third point is that since our final purpose must be one that we 
can have where and when we are, it must be an end that the world will 
let us have. 15 We cannot propose for ourselves things that could not 
in any way be done, not possibly be done logically, or possibly be done 
considering what other things there could be and are. Our final pur- 
pose, then, must be ours and be commensurate with the things there 
could be within the world. There need be no strong postulate about 
the universe favoring our reaching ends. But an end for us must be one 
that we could have, whatever else there is; what the universe contains 
in fact helps to specify what our end is, but it is then neutral in our 
achieving it. 

These three features of our purpose make its finality more clear. It is 
the end we focus on in all we undertake responsibly to do; because it is 
an end for us, here, where we are, in what we do, it is one that the 
world will let us have. It is a purpose that we move with and through 
the things around us to achieve. But now, to know better what our 
purpose is, and to move on it as we should, we need to know what things 
there are within the world, and we need to bring our feelings, thoughts, 
and acts to good accord with them. This means that we move toward 
our end with more assurance and effective grace as we control our- 
selves and take account of our apprehensions of and our actions in the 
world. It is here that language seems to play its essential role. 

Language helps us to achieve our final purpose because it is an instru- 
ment for dealing with the world, for dealing with it in a way that 
helps us to have and to control our feelings and our thoughts, and the 
actions which are shaped by both of these. Language helps us to con- 
trol ourselves because, through it, we take account of things in such a 
way that we also take account of our accounting of the things there are. 
Thought or language is our reflectiveness, and the means to more re- 
flectiveness. It therefore leads us to see more and more surely than we 
have what our final purpose is. Suppose, for example, that we ac- 
knowledge a thing and come to think of it as a pen. A pen can help us to 
do some of the things we want to do, and we come to know that better 
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as we come to think of it as a pen, come to have a word for pen. The 
word "pen" helps us to understand what a thing, a pen, is, and what it 
can be used to do; as we understand something as a pen, we are ready to 
be aware of the purposes for which we can use it as a pen. Through the 
word, we come to the reflectiveness that enables us to appraise those 
purposes; we come to be able to refine those purposes, which is some- 
thing we couldn't do as long as we were unaware of them. We can ad- 
just our purposes, and bring them into connection with other purposes. 
A word helps us to see what something is, and it helps us see ourselves in 
seeing it. In that way, it helps us to win control upon ourselves, and 
on the things we feel, and think, and do. We have a language only be- 
cause we can in some ways control ourselves; and our language is an 
instrument for building that control still more. We build in language a 
measure of control as we appreciate, think about, and then, because of 
what we feel and think, act upon and with the things there are to move 
toward what we aim. In language, we build a measure of control upon 
ourselves that lets us see better what it is we aim to do; and then, with 
having seen it, we rebuild our language and our language changes us, 
so that we can see and perhaps achieve our purpose better still, and so 
on, without an end in principle. 16 

To come to have control upon ourselves, we have to stand apart, at a 
distance of some kind, from the things with which we deal. Otherwise 
we would be almost overwhelmed, confined to an immediacy of affect- 
ing and responsiveness. To have control upon ourselves, we have to 
stand back and let feelings be refined and have thoughts develop out of 
them. But we cannot stand back so far that we lose all touch with 
things. Language is a way of standing back from things, but still "hav- 
ing" them where we are, or of taking account of them while we stand 
away. It is a way of having or taking account of things by having 
something different from them stand for, be about, or refer to them. 
It is a way of having or taking account of things by having surrogates 
or signs of them. Signs enable us to take distances on things by having 
them, in different ways, as the objects of our signs. We have the signs. 
But the signs are different from their objects, different from the things 
for which they are the signs. Still, when we have the signs, there is a 
way in which we have the objects too. We have them in and through 
the signs, as the objects of the signs, as the signs are signs of them so 
that, here, where we are now, we can take account of things distant 
from us in space, over there, and in time, now, or in past or future time. 
Language is a way of having things, but of having them as abstracted, as 
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circumscribed, having them in some but not in all respects, having 
them as the objects of our signs. It is as though, through language, 
we partialized the world and made it be a world that we could compass 
and manage in with the language that we have, as we are, right now. 
By taking distances through signs we have things appropriate for our 
feelings, our thoughts, and the actions that spring from them; and the 
other way around as well: for to deal with things in different ways, 
at different distances and modes of distance, is to have them in feeling, 
and in thought and act. Still, when we have things as they are given 
to us through our signs, we know that we have them only as the ob- 
jects of the signs. By having them this way, we can rehearse and 
refine our appreciations, test and discipline our thoughts, and pre- 
pare the actions by which w r e come to closest contact with the objects 
for our signs. As we manage capably in the world as signified, or as 
we fail, we can take to signifying things better and more fully than 
we did, enhancing feeling, developing thought, and having action be 
more deliberate and responsible. We can breed control upon control; 
in the refinement of what we feel, in the correction of our thought, 
and in the goodness of what we do, we can go on without an end. 17 
Language moves us close to or back away from things. It does not 
stand at a single distance from them. If we move too close, we lose our 
language: we become absorbed in things and cannot communicate 
with others or ourselves because self-consciousness and control are 
gone. If we move too far away, thought loses all its relevance: it be- 
comes empty and does not support what we feel and do. Language 
moves between these limits sometimes coming very close to things 
(in poetry); sometimes, moving far away (mathematics and philoso- 
phy). The language of art and ordinary life, the language of science, 
dreams, mathematics, religion, and philosophy stand at different and 
different kinds of distances from things and make and testify to what 
control upon ourselves we already have and what more we still want 
and need. 

We have words which we use to mark things out, which direct atten- 
tion to them, which lead us to focus the interest and the concern for 
them which we already have. They are words that make for us, mainly, 
distances across space. 18 We have words, too, which from a distance tell 
us what things now are, what they were, and their promise for the fu- 
ture is. They are concepts, nouns, and adjectives. They mainly make 
for us distances in time. If we have a purpose, we cannot take account 
only of what is here and now. We have to know as well what things 
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will be, and for doing this, we have to know what they were and how 
they have come to be what they now are. A word like "pen," when we 
understand it, says what a pen was, now is, and what it can become. 
Almost every noun we have betrays the past, the agencies, and the 
promises of things. Even for the present, to take controlled account of 
things, we must put ourselves off a little way from them; we think of 
them as having characters that other things elsewhere could also have. 
We do that as we make words or signs for them. We have the things 
but stand distant too; or, to put it the other way around, if we stand dis- 
tant from things, if we take them to be beyond us, the only way we 
can take account of them, have them here, where we are, will be from 
our side out, to take up signs of them so that we acknowledge them 
but still stand apart. 19 

Then too, our language shows in words the different ways in which, 
with and through our words, we control the words we have. The re- 
cent studies of metalanguages have strongly brought this out These 
researches set up on a separate level the words that are found within a 
language and which, within the language, show what words within the 
language do. In the very language that we speak, we exercise some 
control and discipline upon the language that we speak. Not all words 
need serve notice and report about the things there are; some of them 
can turn upon language itself, to help to make it more accurate and 
lovely, to ask for its completeness, to make it be more emphatic, or 
sacramental, or reflective to help us to use it with control to do 
what it is used to do. 

The growth of self-control in and through our language is not the 
purpose that language serves. Self-control is not our end. But it is 
efficacious as we move toward our end and language helps us see the 
end better than we do otherwise. Language helps us to do both of 
these things. It helps us to see better what our purpose is, and it helps us 
to achieve our end. As we come to have words, the words we come to 
have are used for purposes, and those purposes are focussed, special 
versions of the more comprehensive purpose for which the words 
were made. Through them, we come to see our purpose better, as we 
sometimes do in philosophy. But we also come to see what limitations 
our focussed version of our end may have. In all of this, we move 
throughout with more and more control, control of feeling, thought, 
and action too. The purpose or the end which human action serves is 
the purpose for there being words. Though we but dimly see what it 
is, it seems plain that it is served by the words there are. 
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NOTES 

1. Wittgenstein makes a remark 
about games that applies to different 
uses of language too. In Philosophical 
Investigations (Oxford, 1953), he 
says: "Consider for example the pro- 
ceedings that we call 'games.' What 

is common to them all? Don't say: 
'There must be something common, 
or they would not be called "games" ' 
but look and see whether there is 
anything that is common to all. ... 
To repeat: don't think, but look!" 
p. 31. 

2. "Philosophy may in no way in- 
terfere with the actual use of lan- 
guage; it can in the end only describe 
it. For it cannot give it any foun- 
dation either. It leaves everything as 
it is." Ibid., p. 49. 

3. For example, in "Logic With- 
out Ontology," reprinted in Readings 
in Philosophical Analysis (ed. by 

H. Feigl and W. Sellars, New York, 
1949), Ernest Nagel says that "the 
main stress" in justifying the laws of 
logic has to be "in terms of the ad- 
equacy of the language in which they 
are part to the specific tasks for 
which the language is employed . . . 
since such logical laws are implicit 
laws for specifying the structure of a 
language, and since thek explicit 
function is to link systematically 
statements to which data of observa- 
tions are relevant, logical laws may 
be evaluated on the basis of their ef- 
fectiveness in yielding systems of 
the desired kind" p. 209. 

4. Those who appeal to the pur- 
poses of inquiry to justify scientific 
principles act as if we are already 
committed to those purposes and ask 
about the warrant for the principles 
because we don't recognize we are. 
This is right, but only if we can- 
not help but inquire, and this isn't 
often shown. 



5. The principle of explanation 
here is: a likeness is explained by a 
likeness, or a single thing; a difference, 
by a difference. 

6. Thought has been held to be 
naturally significant. The thinkers 
who take this view seem to have 
trouble because the material of which 
thought is made is too little different 
from the stuff of other things to have 
thought stand in the privileged place 
of being the only thing that is signifi- 
cant naturally. Their temptation is 
then to say that thought is really 
very different from everything else 
(cf. Descartes), or that all things, 
really (because of God's purposes, 
perhaps) are naturally significant, 
though we don't come to see this 
right away (cf. St. Bonaventura). 
Neither of these alternatives will do. 
The fundamental place of the signifi- 
cance of thought might better be ex- 
plained by saying that the first signs 
we make (the thoughts) are made 
from the materials that we possess 
most intimately, and that all other 
signs are finally understood through 
them. 

7. Cf . Cassirer's view that "we 
must go back to 'natural' symbolism, 
to that representation of conscious- 
ness as a whole which is necessarily 
contained or at least projected in 
every single moment and fragment of 
consciousness, if we wish to under- 
stand the artificial symbols, the 'arbi- 
trary' signs which consciousness 
creates in language, art, and myth. 
The force and effect of these mediat- 
ing signs would remain a mystery if 
they were not ultimately rooted in an 
original spiritual process which be- 
longs to the very essence of con- 
sciousness. We can understand how 
a sensuous particular, such as a 
spoken sound, can become a vehicle 
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of a purely intellectual meaning, 
only if we assume that the basic 
function of signification is present 
and active before the individual sign 
is produced, so that this producing 
does not create signification, but 
merely stabilizes it, applies it to the 
particular case." The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms (New Haven, 
1953),!, 105-6. 

Cassirer takes the minimal struc- 
ture of significance to be the struc- 
ture of the mind or consciousness. 
This is, I think, too narrow; it 
emphasizes knowing far too much, 
and does not take enough account of 
the significance of feeling and of art. 
Cassirer was, I suspect, troubled by 
this overemphasis within his view. 
For he seemed never to decide 
whether the different symbolic dis- 
ciplines are coordinate, equally re- 
vealing of what is real, or whether 
they are hierarchically arranged. 

8. The purpose for there being 
words is, in one role, the same in kind 
but merely different in degree of 
generality from the purposes which 
words are used to serve; it is a pur- 
pose like but more general than the 
purposes for which words are used in 
poetry. In its efficacious role, its 
generality is different though for 

it is not the same as the purposes 
which are, in that respect, effects. 
This distinction might be made as the 
distinction between the purpose ap- 
pealed to for prescribing what use 
should be and the purpose appealed 
to for describing what it is. 

9. Questions about the adequacy 
of language fit in here. We can say, 
as Plato seemed to do, that for the 
purpose which men finally have, 
language does not do enough that it 
serves us only partially, that we 
have to go beyond it, and leave it, 
like a toy, aside- not that we can 
dispense with it, or not that we could, 
without having a language, see at 
what language fails. On the other 
hand, we can say that, for what it is 
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used to do, language serves us per- 
fectly. These views are extensions 
of the common observations that, no 
matter how exact, how precise our 
language is, it is not precise enough, 
and that no matter how loose and 
vague it seems to be, it still man- 
ages to do a useful job. It is as 
though language could not succeed 
and cannot fail. That is, it cannot 
wholly fulfill the purpose for which 
it is but one of the means; and it 
cannot still be language and wholly 
fail in the uses which define it and 
enable it to be a use of language at all. 

10. Cf. The Collected Papers of 
Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. Paul 
Weiss (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), II, 

*37- 

11. "Object" here means "what a 

sign is about." Physical objects may 
be the objects of signs. But they 
are not the only objects that signs 
have. 

12. Great innovations in thought 
and art are introduced in breaking 
the habits of perception that signs 
have helped us to solidify. We 
corne to feel, vaguely, that our signs 
limit us too much, and that we have 
to get the object of the signs apart 
from the signs themselves and make a 
new notation for ourselves. Signs 
spare us from having to deal freshly 
and constructively with what they are 
about each time we meet those 
things. That is why a good symbol- 
ism is an economy if not the engine 

of our thought. But then, when our 
signs falsify or hinder our appre- 
ciations, our knowledge, or our 
action, they must be changed. 

13. It is because of this that our 
own words can continue to instruct 
us as we, more and more, under- 
stand what we are committed to in 
taking them as words. 

14. This can be denied by making 
sharp distinctions between the ca- 
pacities and powers of men, for 
example, by a sharp division between 
the body and the mind. But no 
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one, so far as I know, for the reasons 
Aristotle gave (De Anima, 407015), 
has been able to sustain such divi- 
sions sharply. Invariably, the use and 
control of body provides the ma- 
terial for mind, or provides a first dis- 
cipline for a body with a mind, or 
otherwise affects the mind itself. And 
vice versa too. If there were angels 
and they had a language, it would be 
very different from our own. See the 
remarks by J. Maritain in "Language 
and the Theory of Sign" in Lan- 
guage: An Enquiry into its Meaning 
and Function, ed. R. N. Anshen 
(New York, 1957)^. 101. 

15. Religious men sometimes 
maintain that man's ultimate purpose 
is not a purpose for him in this 
world alone, that man's concern goes 
beyond what could within this 
world be achieved. However far that 
may be true, it does not oppose the 
view that we can be animated by 
our purpose (while) in the world. 

1 6. The argument is not that we 
come to have self control and con- 
sciousness only as we have a language. 
There must have been some control 
and consciousness before, or we 
would not have been able to make up 
a language at all. As we come to 
have a language, we come to control 
ourselves more and more: control 
builds control still more, without an 
end. For example, we develop words 
to be used for reasoning; then we 
isolate the forms of reasoning we have 
the words to use. This helps us to 
control the reasonings we do. Then 
we raise questions about those forms 
of reasoning, whether they are 
complete, sufficient, where they ap- 
ply and by what they are justified. 
This gives us, mediately, still more 
control. Something like this is, I think, 
true for all the uses of techniques. 

Cf. Peirce, Collected Papers, V, 
passim. 

17. Many of the contemporary 
thinkers who rightly point out the in- 
sulation and deprivation that comes 
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with being a subject in a subject- 
object relationship neglect too much 
the good we get from it. One who has 
been a subject is never quite the 
same after that. He might be much 
better than he was. 

1 8. Words like these are indices. In 
their purest form, indices signify 
things in respect to their being indi- 
viduals; they represent them as 
individuals, as though they were so 
far away that all their qualitative 
characters were obscured. Cf . Peirce, 
Collected Papers, II; and Paul Weiss, 
Reality (Princeton, 1939), pp. 33~4 I - 

Some thinkers suppose that indices 
naturally are signs. But there is no 
need to take a cry or shout or point- 
ing hand to be a sign. Attending to 
what is about us, a cry or shout or 
pointing hand might be taken to be a 
sign, but then it f ocusses for us some- 
thing in a field we had already 
acknowledged first. Some indices are 
complicated, and lead to the past, 
the future, and to eternal things; they 
do that indirectly, through reference 
to what is present, as refinements 
and extensions of pointers and of 
shouts. 

19. Many philosophers hold that 
all re-presentation, or that all signs 
that give information that could be 
true about a thing, must proceed 
by similarity. I think this view is 
right, but that it is too often put the 
wrong way round. If it were not 
right, we would have no account of 
how we could have something here, 
where we are, which is revealing, 
appropriate, and germane to some 
other thing. It is as though to have a 
truth about a thing we had to have 
the thing here, not fully in the fact, 
but in some way, in a set of signs. The 
signs we have need not, when 
analyzed, stand point for point to the 
things they are signs about. There 
may be no points for the signs to 
stand one-to-one against. It seems 
rather to work this way: we know be- 
fore we have our signs what our signs 



could be about. It is as though we 
had no distinction between ourselves 
and the things the signs will be about. 
Then we take up signs and introduce 
a. distance between ourselves and the 
things as signified. Where there was 
a continuity, there is now distinc- 
tion, discontinuity. The problem is to 
restore what we were in contact with 
across the separation of the thing 
and the thing as being signified. The 
restoration is made by similarity, the 
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only way it could be made; that is, 
to have a sign which we understand 
to be a sign of the nature of a thing is 
to understand that sign (not neces- 
sarily the vehicle for it) to be similar 
to what it signifies. The problem is 
not whether there is similarity, but to 
specify the sort of similarity there 
is: point-for-point correspondence is 
only one analysis, some others are: 
similarity of quality, similarity of re- 
lation, disposition, causal role, etc. 



Man In Nature 



Charles Hartshorne 
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BY nature i MEAN the space-time order of things studied In physics, 
biology, and in anthropology too. Man is obviously a part of this 
order; he is something localized in space-time, whatever some may 
verbally assert about the soul being unextended. On almost any view, 
God is not a natural thing. He is either the space-time whole which, in 
spite of the cosmologists, transcends our empirical knowledge, or 
something greater than that whole not that anything can be greater 
than the total, all-inclusive reality; for what could "greater" in this 
usage mean? But perhaps the inclusive reality is not Identical with the 
space-time whole; or perhaps there are two ways of conceiving this 
whole. In any case, God, as the One to whom all beings owe unlimited 
devotion, can only be thought of as in principle exalted above all 
things other than himself, hence above all things ordinarily thought of 
as natural. Accordingly, a theist, a believer in God, may well be called a 
supernaturalist. At the same time, he may well be a naturalist in the 
old-fashioned sense of one intensely interested in nature, which he 
views, after all, as God's creation and cherished possession. 

I confess myself a supernaturalist whose chief interests are nature, 
God, and man, in about that order. Most persons who today call 
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themselves naturalists are primarily antisupernaturalists, and their chief 
interest is man, with nature as man's platform and background. On the 
contrary, I am one of those who think nature would be, once was, 
and most probably will be again, unspeakably magnificent entirely with- 
out man. Still, man is a part of nature. And he is in a middle position 
between its very small and very large things. Compared to a virus 
molecule, still more to an electron, man is unimaginably vast; com- 
pared to the galaxies, he is unimaginably minute. Man's reactions to the 
size of the universe is an interesting chapter in his history. Not so long 
ago Christians thought that four thousand years was a credible measure 
of the age of the universe. They actually persuaded themselves that 
they were glorifying the creator by supposing that his entire work had 
a beginning in the not very distant past, much like the work of a man, 
which also has an absolute beginning. Nor was the world thought to 
be uncomfortably huge, spatially. Then some daring spirits began toy- 
ing with the idea of infinite space. More recently, without being able to 
settle the question of finitude, astronomy has been forced to adopt ex- 
tremely high numbers to express the age, size, and multiplicity of heav- 
enly bodies and constellations. Only the old Buddhist number, 1,000 
billion, among ancient speculations, is other than childish as an antici- 
pation. People who today talk of man's conquest of space are just as 
childish, if they mean what they say. Any space we may ever conquer 
(or have detailed knowledge of) will be an insignificant corner of the 
space, a fragment lost in the great immensities. The sphere of man's ef- 
fective operations, relative to the known size of the universe, does not 
expand; for the second term in the ratio increases at least proportion- 
ally to the first. And if this ever ceases to be the case, it will be because 
we shall have encountered a barrier, in time and perhaps in space as 
well, beyond which we cannot peer like the original explosion of 
which some cosmologists speak. We shall then perhaps be able appre- 
ciably to increase the fraction of the known universe which we know 
in some detail, but not necessarily the fraction of the universe which, 
for all we shall know, may exist beyond the known universe. Either 
way, our relative ignorance will not be cured. It is part of what it means 
to be an observing and thinking, but localized animal as Newton 
wisely said, gathering a few shells on the cosmic beach. Humility is 
the only nonludicrous stance for man. The Greeks were absolutely 
right: there is no justification and no safety in megalomania, none in 
individual or collective hybris. 

None of the foregoing is meant to belittle science. Quite the con- 
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trary. It is science which shows us our tiny place in creation. Nor is it 
denied that on this planet, and very likely in this solar system eventu- 
ally, man, for good or ill, is desperately important, the potential mas- 
ter to whose control it is difficult to see limits, except those arising 
from his own folly or wickedness. But what is this planet, this solar 
system, or even this galaxy? so close to nothing in cosmic perspec- 
tive that you can barely see the difference. 

Sometimes people have said that the vast size of the universe should 
not impress us, for mere magnitude is not what matters. But if mag- 
nitude did not in any way matter, could we significantly talk about 
it? Everything matters, in some way and for some purpose. And 
when astronomers tell us, as they do now, that the vast size of the uni- 
verse enables it to contain at least hundreds of millions of planets, 
millions of which are probably inhabited by no one knows how many 
quintillions of species of irrational and rational animals, we see how 
superficial this scorn for magnitude really is. Man's life and thought 
may be as humble a part of the totality of life and thought as his 
solar system is of the stellar totality; and that is a very humble part in- 
deed. 

What is this middle-sized creature? What is it to be human? A hu- 
man being is an individual organism, endowed with feeling, and a 
considerable capacity for thinking as well. This capacity, it is now 
quite clear, is practically the same as the capacity to employ language 
and other symbols and signs, including diagrams, blueprints, pictures, 
mathematical symbols, graphs, expressive dancing, music, theatrical 
acting, and so forth. I happen to be something of a specialist in the 
study of animal utterance, particularly the songs of birds, and while I 
argue for the view that bird song (and all animal music, as in insects) 
is a primitive, instinctive form of music, and that animal calls of a 
nonmusical sort are a prestage of speech, still I recognize that the gap 
between anything of this kind in the lower animals and man's power 
of symbolization is so vast that we scarcely exaggerate hopelessly if we 
term the difference infinite. An essential key to the contrast seems to 
be the time span over which patterns can be organized. There are 
patterns in nonhuman animal utterances, and even -especially in bird 
song clear and musically good patterns. But there is one drastic re- 
striction: the patterns are all very short, usually under three seconds, 
and always, so far as I know, under twenty-five seconds. More than 
five seconds is rare. Thus if an animal could talk, its sentences must be 
very short, as those of a parrot always are, and there could be no such 
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thing as a coherent paragraph. Not much could be said, given these 
limitations. (The apes may have a somewhat longer attention span.) 
Thus the essential difference between man and the other animals prob- 
ably depends upon something about his brain, thanks to which he can 
follow or recognize patterns, definite sequences of signs, not only for 
a couple of seconds, but for a minute, an hour, or several hours, as in a 
musical symphony, or the reading of a book. 

Except for this difference, with its immense consequences, man is 
simply one of the highest of the animals. Like the birds, and a few 
other creatures to a lesser extent, he can imitate sounds; like a few of 
these, he can associate objects or actions with sounds or other signs; 
like the apes, he has an agile hand able to grasp objects efficiently; like 
various animals, he has a prolonged infancy. In all these respects man 
leads the animals, but these differences would not set him apart very 
significantly did he not have the unique power of keeping track of a 
definite train of experiences -for indefinitely long time spans. This en- 
ables him not only to employ signs (all higher animals do that in 
some fashion), but to employ them, in subtle, complex ways, whereas 
the use of signs by the other animals is by comparison extremely sim- 
ple and crude. 

Apart from the subtlety and complexity of his symbolizations, man 
is essentially one of the higher animals. What then is such an animal? It 
is a metazoan organism, as the biologists put it, and this means an or- 
ganized system of billions of much smaller organisms. These smaller 
organisms are in principle capable of existing, and have been made to 
exist in some cases, outside any metazoan body. Man then is an indi- 
vidual consisting of individuals. Most philosophers never mention this 
remarkable fact. They ignore it as a mere detail of science. But is it a 
detail? Could there be an individual with elaborate capacity to think 
symbolically which did not consist of lesser individuals lacking this 
capacity? Moreover, the minute organisms of which man consists 
themselves consist of organized wholes still smaller than they, the mole- 
cules; and the only individuals apparently not composed of lesser in- 
dividuals, the elementary particles, are very peculiar indeed, and 
seem not to be individuals at all in the ordinary sense of maintaining 
identity while moving about in space. The scheme of nature is then 
one of the compounding of individuals into higher individuals, through 
many stages, with a problematic mysterious lowest or simplest stage 
in the elementary particles, and a problematic highest or most com- 
plex stage in the total universe. With these problematic exceptions, 
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to be Is to be an individual contributing to the existence of higher 

O O 

individuals, or containing contributory lower individuals, and usually 
both of these at once. To be is to be contributory and to enjoy the 
contributions of others. 

The ethical bearing of this truth is not far to seek. If our cells are 
there chiefly for our own sakes (and in practice no one can doubt 
this), then the molecules may be there chiefly for the cells' sakes. And 
we for whose sake are we there? Our sad modern conceit, alas, not 
too different from some ancient forms of exaggerated self-assertion, 
often prevents us from considering this question on its merits. We pre- 
fer to imagine that we are the top of the pyramid, for whose sake 
everything exists, so far as it has value at all We smile at the older 
anthropomorphic view of a universe created by God simply for human 
benefit; but are matters improved by leaving out God with the result 
that man can think of nothing beyond himself to which his life can be 
a contribution? The essential conceit, or lack of perspective, seems to 
be made worse by this change, not better. The remedy is to see that all 
things are contributory to the whole, somewhat as a man's cells are 
contributory to the man. But then we must so interpret the whole that 
this idea makes sense. If the whole is not even conscious or sentient, 
then it is idle to say that w r e exist for its sake. The simply insentient 
and unconscious is in itself valueless and nothing can exist for its sake. 
You might as well say that a man exists for the sake of the room in 
which he sits. 

Although it is natural, and I think correct, to suppose that our cells 
have their primary value in relation to us, it is quite another thing to 
say that this is their sole value. They are living individuals in some- 
what the sense in w r hich we are, each having its own w r ell-organized 
internal activities of growth, self-maintenance, self-repair, and (at 
least at an early stage) self-duplication or reproduction. If you deny 
that this implies the presence of feeling, impulse, satisfaction, and in- 
ternal value, then you are supposing a correlation, totally without 
parallel or precedent in nature, between the nervous system and feel- 
ing or value as such. Yet consider what the nervous system is: in its 
physiological functioning it is that specialized set of cells, in the whole 
colony of cells, the vertebrate body, whereby the entire colony is 
enabled to respond to the world as one dynamic agent. But the single- 
celled creature already had this power of unified response; the nerv- 
ous system simply reestablishes the power on a higher level of com- 
plexity. If, on this higher level of unified response, there is feeling of a 
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certain grade of complexity, then on the lower, single-celled, level 
there should be feeling of a lower grade of complexity, corresponding 
to the simplicity of the response on this level. Simpler unified response 
means simpler feeling; more complicated unified response means more 
complicated feeling. This formula is clear and logical. But to make a 
relative difference in complexity mean the difference between feeling 
and no feeling is entirely arbitrary. 

The foregoing is the least of the objections that can be made to the 
procedure. For instance, by what empirical test could we seek to jus- 
tify our negative assumption? How does one observe the absence of 
feeling in single cells? They react to stimuli, by some of which they 
are injured and by others made to flourish; they organize their inner 
activities into suitable over-all responses. How could they show that 
they had feelings, except in such ways? The assumption that they 
feel fits and, in a sense, explains the facts; the assumption that they do 
not feel in no sense explains any fact, so far as I can see. 

One fact which the positive assumption explains is how the human 
body contributes to the experiences which collectively we call the 
human soul or mind. My injured cells can give me a feeling of pain 
because they have some sufferings of their own in such circumstances, 
rny single feeling of suffering being a participation in, and pooling of, 
their many individual feelings. They give me something to feel, other 
than just my own private feeling. In this way, we are able to view 
feeling as in principle social or participatory, and this makes quite a 
difference in our ethics and cosmology yes, and in our theology! 
The notion of feeling as merely private was the kernel of many harm- 
ful, or at best mediocre, self-interest theories of life and existence. It 
is also the kernel of subjectivism in theory of knowledge. For if there 
could be such a thing as feeling merely one's own feelings them- 
selves, then there could, by the same logic, be a sensing of one's own 
sensations, and all philosophers know what this leads to by way of 
skepticism and paradox. But nevertheless, in pain, for example, it is 
clear that nothing is felt but feeling (or sensation), so that if the units 
of the body cannot suffer (or sense) individually, the content of the 
feeling can only be the human feeling itself. If, however, the invisibly 
small units can feel, nothing stands in the way of an objective theory 
of the content of all our feelings. For I am one individual, and this or 
that cell in me is another; hence its individual feelings are not just 
mine, and though by participation they may become mine, this has no 
connotation of subjectivism. Quite the contrary. My cells are as 
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much a part of the physical world as mountains, and as little reduci- 
ble to my feelings alone. 

Generalizing the view just indicated, it is this: nature consists, from 
atoms to man, of sentient individuals compounded into sentient indi- 
viduals of greater complexity, and such individuals contribute their 
feelings to the higher individuals compounded of them. The criterion 
of sentient individuality is unity of response. By this criterion a tree 
is probably not a sentient individual, for its responses seem less uni- 
tary than those of its single cells. But a vertebrate animal responds 
as one no less than an amoeba does, or a single cell in the animal's own 
body. (A nation, according to the evidence, is like a tree, not like a 
vertebrate animal, and thus the group mind theorv of political enti- 
ties is not justified.) 

If nature is a system of sentient individuals, is it a good system? Many 
venture to criticize nature: they speak of its cruelty, wastefulness, or 
aimlessness. They object to life preying upon life, to suffering, and to 
death. They complain that not even species endure forever. I think all 
of these criticisms are due to misconception. I would almost say, with 
Charles Peirce, that they are the "complaints of a silly scold." Thus 
Mill remarks that if human beings were to act as nature does they would 
be held guilty of the worst possible crimes. But it is nonsense to dis- 
cuss what nature does unless there is a single individual, to be called 
Nature, and unless we can identify the actions of this individual. 
When a lion devours a deer it is the lion which acts, not an individual 
called Nature. Mill, like many another, seems to assume that the acts 
of the part can immediately be attributed also to the whole, as though 
the lion were to nature as my hand to myself. But my hand is not so 
much an individual as a collection of invisible individuals, and at the 
same time a part of one human individual. A lion, by contrast, is an indi- 
vidual, and not a hand; and also, though I can be said to move my 
hand, I cannot be said to perform the invisible actions of the individ- 
ual cells in my hand. They perform them, I do not (though I do im- 
part a common character -change of location -to these actions). 
Neither does nature perform the actions of the individuals composing 
her. 

But still, is it a good system in which all individuals die, and in which, 
in the end, species die as well, or in which individuals prey on each 
other, and individuals often suffer? I reply, yes, it is a good system, 
good infinitely beyond our dull human imagining. Here are my rea- 
sons. First, individuals ought not to live forever. To go on being the 
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same individual endlessly means one of two things: absence of long- 
range memory, in which case endurance has no particular significance, 
or endlessly increasing monotony and boredom. The zest of life de- 
pends in principle upon a balance between novelty and repetition, and 
to continue as the same individual means to repeat the theme of one's 
individuality in a variety of ways. But variation on the same theme 
has its limits: eventually a new theme is needed. This is what death 
and birth supply. 

Second, if there is to be death, does it matter to a deer that it dies 
from the swift blow of a lion, rather than from old age? Suppose 
the lions (and wolves) out of the way, then at a given moment a 
much higher proportion of deer must be feeble, diseased, or senile; that 
is, only half alive and less able to enjoy life. Is that better than it is 
now, with the carnivora picking off the less vigorous individuals. Or 
would a deathless world for deer be better? 

Third, why should even species last forever? A species too is a theme, 
broader than the individual theme, but still not deserving of endless 
variations. The evolution of species means variety and novelty in 
time. Aristotle could scarcely see, and never clearly stated, so far as 
I know, the value of variety in space; much less could he see that va- 
riety in time also has value (indeed he virtually denies it), though he 
knew that variety is good in works of art. 

As for the wastefulness of which nature is accused, this is the arbi- 
trary view that small salmon, for example, exist only for the sake of 
becoming adult salmon, so that those which do not are thrown away; 
or that dinosaurs once existed only for the sake of man as an even- 
tual product of evolution. But every creature, and every moment of 
life, exists partly for its own sake, and for the rest, for the sake of its 
contributions to the creatures including and included within it. Ulti- 
mately all exist for the sake of the cosmic individual; and from that 
point of view nothing whatever is wasted. The feelings of small sal- 
mon contribute immediately to the variety and richness of the cos- 
mic experiences. Should the immature salmon become adult, this re- 
sult is valuable for the same reason, in that the adults too will make 
their contribution. Moreover, since there is room in the world for 
both small and large salmon, and for many more of the former, it 
would indeed be wasteful were there not more salmon born than can 
mature. 

Finally, we have the suffering of animals. Why is not death always 
instantaneous and painless? Let us note that it often is precisely or 
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practically that. An insect may live a million seconds, and die in a 
half second, snapped up by a bird's bill. This experience is negligible 
out of the insect's life as a whole. It is true that death sometimes lin- 
gers painfully. But this is an objection to the system only if it is really 
conceivable that death should always be as swift and painless as it 
sometimes is. Here we must face the question: is it the system which 
determines how this or that animal dies, or is it the individuals forming 
the animal's environment? I say it is the latter. The system determines 
the general rules, but not the details, of life. These the individuals must 
themselves determine; and this must is logical, applying to any possible 
state of things. For to be an individual and determine nothing, to have 
no scope for decision left open by the system of laws and past condi- 
tions, is in my opinion a mere contradiction. Laws limit and condition 
but cannot determine individual action. This is why laws should be 
thought of as statistical essentially, and not merely statistical for our 
ignorance. On this view, chance is inherent in existence, and all particu- 
lar sufferings are due to it. 

Let us explore this question somewhat further. History shows that 
man has tried every conceivable way to avoid admitting the reality of 
chance. Demons, universal necessity, causal determinism, cosmic tele- 
olooy or divine providence (as too often conceived), what are these 
but evasions of the basic contingency of existence! Logically, purpose is 
not an alternative to chance, but its confinement within certain limits. 
Suppose A purposes or intends to bring about the result X, and B in- 
tends to bring about the result Y. If both are entirely successful, the to- 
tal result is XY. But this combination, X and Y, neither A nor B in- 
tended! Of course, A and B may agree to cooperate in effecting XY; 
but there are limits to such agreements, limits involved in the very idea 
of distinct individuals. A multiplicity of purposes can only result in 
partly unintended consequences. However, human reasoning long ago 
suggested a plausible way to avoid this conclusion. What if there be a 
supreme purpose, by which all the lesser purposes are intended and 
brought about? This is the conventional idea of providence. The objec- 
tion to it is not merely ethical or religious -that it views the supreme 
purpose as intending all the evil in the world and thus as sadistic, and 
views even disobedience to the supreme will as at the same time in ac- 
cordance with this will. The difficulty is more fundamental, and more 
simply logical. How could we be thinking about a divine choice among 
various possibilities for a world, if we did not ourselves experience 
choices among genuinely open alternatives? The idea of undeter- 
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mined divine choice makes sense only because we know of undeter- 
mined choices which are not divine. Hence the notion of a creator 
choosing exactly what we are to choose involves an equivocation. If, 
and only if, we are aware that we could have made other choices, are 
we in a position to speak of God being free in his choice of the world. 
But then our choices cannot be fully determined by the divine choice. I 
maintain that the notion of providence deliberately determining the 
details of the activities in the world is a notion which destroys the basis 
of its own meaning. Providence may be able to inspire and guide the 
freedom of creatures so that they remain within a certain orderly coher- 
ence, which we conceive as the laws of nature. But these laws, I sug- 
gest, are misconceived if taken as all-determining and absolute regu- 
larities. With Charles Peirce and others, I am convinced that deter- 
minism is a passing phase of science. To argue that the impossibility of 
verifying an absolute order is merely a limitation in our knowledge is 
to miss the opportunity which the new science affords us. Not only are 
the facts, as we know them, as if order were essentially statistical, but 
the picture of the world which results from accepting this appearance 
as in principle correct is more intelligible than any deterministic 
scheme. Contrast is essential to all meaning, and an absolutely orderly 
world would deprive the concept of order of any significance. As 
Whitehead says, order and disorder are essentially correlative terms, 
and so are necessity and chance, or purpose and chance. 

Hence to complain of the tragic accidents in the world on the as- 
sumption that all things ought to be absolutely controlled to a perfect 
outcome is to ask for a meaningless absolutization of what logically can 
be only relative. There may be, I believe there is, a universal purpose, 
but even so there must be aspects of unintended accident. Why do 
some animals die of painful and lingering illnesses? Because it happens 
that way. Any system which could guarantee that such things would 
never happen would be one in which no choices of any magnitude could 
be made. But then there would be no intensity or zest in existence, no 
depth of individuality. And remember that even such an evil as cancer 
results from the actions of individual cells or molecules, and that all 
diseases likewise spring from the behavior of individual organisms. 
Also, if all parasites were prevented from existing, then the variety of 
harmonious experiences in nature would be diminished by that much, 
since whatever enjoyment of existence parasites have would be 
dropped from the sum of good things making up the universe. We may 
feel no value in mosquitoes. But that is not how mosquitoes feel. And to 
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ask that parasites should attack only the wicked, or the superfluous, is 
to ask that both the parasites' activities and the hosts' activities 
should be taken out of their own hands entirely. But then, since to be is 
to act, and to be an individual is to act individually, we are asking that 
these creatures should not exist at all. 

The argument cannot be stopped at the lower limit of animal life. 
Below this we deal with very inferior individuals, but still, individuals. 
If God has supreme freedom, and if we have the freedom appropri- 
ate to our power of symbolic expression, then the apes have a freedom 
appropriate to their humbler forms of expression, communication, and 
brain power, and wherever one is dealing with an individual, acting as 
such, even though it be an atom, the argument in principle applies. 
Science can make nothing, and I believe philosophy can make nothing, 
of simply absolute distinctions between divine freedom and human 
unfreedom, or human freedom and animal unfreedom, or animal free- 
dom and molecular unfreedom. These differences cannot be be- 
tween yes and no, but between this manner and degree and that man- 
ner and degree of being free. Nature is a hierarchy of freedoms, if 
freedom is real at all. And if not, how could the question ever have 
arisen? And what would the total denial of freedom mean? Causal 
conditions have significance only because there is something for 
them to condition. This something is freedom or creativity. Freedom, 
of course, is within the conditions set by the past. These conditions 
are limits to what can happen; but they are limits only. To identify 
the limits with what does happen, as nonstatistical causality does, is to 
destroy the concept of limit as such. One can, within limits, make 
various choices. This applies to any individual. It has been well said: 
"An experimental animal, under carefully controlled conditions, will 
do as it damn pleases." It makes its choice, to be sure, within limits set 
by natural laws and the initial conditions. But the limits and condi- 
tions do not make the choice; the animal does. By bad luck, misfor- 
tune may result. No one is to blame. It just happens. (I am assuming 
the absence of moral perversity; this is a special case with which I do 
not wish now to deal.) 

Nature is not only good, but better than the alternatives which men 
have proposed for her. Deliver me from these alternatives. Give me 
nature as she is. 
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ONE CRITICISM which philosophers often make of their opponents is 
that they are "reductionists." One gathers that a typical phil- 
osophic error is to infer from "X has the property Y" to "X is noth- 
ing but Y," or to infer from "X is analogous to Y in respect to Z" that 
"X and Y are indistinguishable." Another form of the same criticism 
is that philosophers take some feature of experience or reality or lan- 
guage to be paradigmatic, and are not then able to account for fea- 
tures which depart from this paradigm. Yet no such criticism can, 
without absurdity, object to the general procedure which these in- 
ferences illustrate. All rational inquiry is reductionist; all abstract 
thought takes selected aspects of a subject matter as paradigmatic and 
ignores other aspects. Thought is reductionist or nothing, and the 
criticism only makes sense if it is narrowed down. When it is nar- 
rowed down, it usually turns out to be the claim that a reduction of X 
to Y is illegitimate because the very process of reducing presupposes 
some X that is not reduced. This claim, which we shall call "the ap- 
peal to self-referential consistency," is the topic of this paper. Our 
aim is to see what can be done to specify a point of diminishing re- 
turns in the reductive process, and thus to locate the limits of reduc- 
tionism. 

In its narrower form, the antireductionist criticism is one of three 
great patterns of argument which philosophers often use. The other 
two are the appeal to fact, and the appeal to simplicity (crystallized 
in the phrase "Occam's Razor"). The appeal to simplicity was the 
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first to manifest itself in the history of Western philosophizing, in the 
sweeping reductions of the pre-Socratics. An initial zest for the re- 
ductive possibilities which abstraction presents led to philosophies which 
recognized only one kind of thing. In later history, each new triumph 
of abstraction in extraphilosophic disciplines has induced a resurgence 
of thorough-going reductionism among philosophers, and each resur- 
gence has been spear-headed by the appeal that entities (or concepts, 
or terms) not be multiplied without necessity. But just as in the dawn 
of philosophy the charming simplicity of Thales and Democritus 
was countered by the down-to-earth realistic pluralism of Aristotle, 
resting on an appeal to inspect things as they are, each resurgence 
has been countered by the hard-headed insistence that the subject 
matter isn't as simple as all that. Most of the later history of philosophy 
is a battle between the reductionist's appeal to simplicity and the 
pluralisms appeal to facts. 1 Although in the absolute sense, all philoso- 
phy is reductionist-it wants to reduce, if not the Many to the One, 
at least the Too Many to the Fewer at any given moment in the 
history of philosophy, one can easily detect a struggle between those 
who think that the reductive process has gone too far and those who 
think that it hasn't yet gone far enough. 

Neither the appeal to simplicity nor to fact, by itself, permits 
much fruitful controversy. The appeal to Occam's Razor hinges on 
the clause "without necessity," and as soon as this is realized, the 
quarrel between reductionist and pluralist moves to a metaphilo- 
sophical level and becomes the question "Necessary for what?" Con- 
versely, the appeal to fact is always met by the claim that the pluralisms 
putative "fact" is an artificial construct created by an over-blown 
vocabulary. When the difficulty of telling the difference between 
something actually present in the subject matter and an illusion cre- 
ated by the use of a particular set of spectacles is realized, the quarrel 
moves once again to a metaphilosophical level. If one takes the aim 
of philosophizing to be "saving the appearances," then one can say 
that testing whether this aim has been fulfilled is inevitably obscured 
by the ambiguity of "saving," on the one hand, and of "appearances" 
on the other. Any pluralistic philosophy's theory of explanation 
will give a meaning to "saving" which makes the reductionist's ex- 
planation illegitimate. Any reductionist will give a meaning to "ap- 
pearances" which makes the pluralisms appearances illusory. 

It is at this point that the third great argument enters philoso- 
sophic controversy. It is the argument that some given reduction is 
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self-referentially inconsistent, in the sense that the result of the re- 
duction does not permit an account of the reduction itself. The argu- 
ment hopes for mutual agreement on what is to be taken as an ex- 
planation, and on what is to be taken as a fact. In employing it, the 
pluralist is saying: "As an example of 'fact/ I take the actual process 
of explaining in which you are engaged, and as criteria of explana- 
tion, I use the criteria which you yourself apply in this process. Now, 
explain your explanation in terms of these criteria." This treatment 
of philosophizing as itself a fact in need of explanation is the metaphil- 
osophical attitude par excellence. It is the rhetorical device which 
moves discussion up to the level on which the questions "Necessary 
for what?" and "When is a fact not really a fact?" must be raised 
explicitly. The acceptance of this gambit might indeed be taken as 
the defining characteristic of that species of discourse which we call 
"philosophy." For it is precisely when the gambit is refused, and the 
reductionist replies that his concern is with a certain delimited sub- 
ject matter which does not include his own activity of inquiry, that a 
given type of inquiry is liable to separate itself from philosophy and 
to set up shop as science. Having refused the gambit, the reductionist 
can defend himself by saying that the things which the pluralist 
wants him to recognize are not necessary for doing the job which he 
has set himself, and that he couldn't care less whether they are neces- 
sary for an account of the doing of the job. Similarly, he can reply 
that, for his job, the "facts" are exhausted by, for example, the 
pointer readings on his instruments. Refusing to go beyond these de- 
fenses cuts him off, little by little, from the continuing dialogue 
which is the history of philosophy. It is in this fashion that "physics 
without metaphysics," "psychology without epistemology," and 
"logic without psychology" (phrases which began as rallying cries 
and ended as redundant platitudes) came into being. 2 In what fol- 
lows, however, we shall be primarily concerned with the dialogue 
which ensues if the reductionist accepts this gambit. 

We may begin by reminding ourselves of the ubiquity and power of 
the appeal to self-referential consistency. It can be employed both 
microscopically and macroscopically in the details of carrying out 
some particular philosophic program, as a criticism of the program 
as a whole, and in all the stages that mediate between these two ex- 
tremes. Let us consider some sample cases. /] When positivism puts 
forward its trichotomous division of linguistic expressions (either a 
tautology, or an empirical hypothesis, or cognitively meaningless), 
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critics immediately ask which pigeonhole the statement of this tri- 
chotomy goes in. 2] When logical reconstructionism tries to solve 
paradoxes by invoking a hierarchy of metalanguages, the critic asks 
for a language in which the theory of this hierarchy can be stated 
without giving rise to new paradoxes. 5] When realism insists that 
beings are absolutely independent of thought, idealists reply that the 
thinking of this very assertion will then be absolutely independent 
of, and irrelevant to, the world it purports to think. 4] When idealists 
try to reduce external relations to illusions, realists reply that this 
entails that the external relation between the world as unreduced illu- 
sion and the world as reduced to reality must itself be a mere illusion, 
j] When Marxists or Freudians tell us that all philosophical explana- 
tions are rationalizations, we reply that their own explanation of 
philosophy must then itself be a mere rationalization. 6] When an 
all-embracing classification of possible philosophies is offered (by, 
for example, Pepper or McKeon), we are curious to know on what 
ground the philosopher who announces this classification stands. 
And so it goes. In each case, the critic employs the appeal to self- 
referential consistency to suggest that even if all Bother appearances 
can be saved by the reductionist theory under attack, the appear- 
ance of saving them can't be. 

We can try to clarify the common logical structure involved in 
such varied instances of this appeal by noting how invoking it com- 
plicates the rules for philosophizing. If one attends solely to the plu- 
ralist' s appeal to fact, one has as a rule "Classify the facts according 
to distinctions present in the facts themselves." If one attends to the 
reductionist appeal to simplicity, one has: "Impose the most perspica- 
cious and efficient possible order upon the facts" (with the implicit 
addition: ". . . and don't worry too much about where the parame- 
ters you use in this ordering come from"). The appeal to self-refer- 
ential consistency produces some such rule as: "In your descriptive 
classifications, or in your impositions of order, don't neglect to leave 
a place for the criterion of classification, or the choice of ordering 
principles." If, like most philosophers, we pay our respects to all 
three appeals, we get a three-fold rule of roughly this form: "/] Ex- 
plain everything, but 2] don't say more than you have to, and 5] don't 
deny anything presupposed by what you've already said." This rule is 
reasonable enough, and philosophers of all persuasions could perhaps 
join in taking it as a charter. But the attempt to use it as a criterion for 
deciding between competing philosophies will usually founder on the 
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notion of "presupposing." To get clear about the force of the appeal to 
self-referential consistency, we need to get clear about the meaning of 
this term. 

Now the evident vagueness of the notion of presupposing might 
seem to show that our present inquiry, and any other inquiry on the 
ethereal plane of metaphilosophy, is bound to be unfruitful. For ei- 
ther a presupposition relation is something that is available for in- 
spection in natura renim, antecedent to philosophizing, or else it is 
the kind of thing which comes into being in and through the activity 
of philosophic theory-construction. In the first case, its presence can 
presumably be detected only by an inspection of the actual use of 
language (as in Strawson's philosophy of logic, where one finds out 
whether one statement presupposes another by asking oneself, or 
someone else, whether the question of the truth of the first would 
arise if the second were false). 3 But in metaphilosophy we are con- 
cerned not with well-formed linguistic communities, but with idio- 
syncratic and technical vocabularies. If the putative inspection is 
something more subtle than this, then it will probably be a special 
kind of activity which makes sense only to philosophers of a certain 
stripe. 4 In the second case if a presupposition is something one 
makes, rather than finds the implication that metaphilosophy can 
employ the notion of presupposing only at the cost of abandoning 
neutrality and adopting a full-fledged set of ontological and other 
commitments seems still more obvious. The only way out of this 
dilemma, I think, is to adopt a modification of Strawson's technique 
and to look for some common features in the kinds of dialogues which 
take place when a philosopher is faced with the challenge that his ex- 
planation has denied one of its presuppositions. By seeing what moves 
are made in response to such a challenge, we may get an under- 
standing of what the challenge amounts to. 

To make our inspection of dialogues more manageable, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to cases where the quarrel is explicitly about the ex- 
haustiveness of a distinction, and where the claim that a theory de- 
nies one of its own presuppositions takes the form of the claim that 
the ratio divisionis doesn't itself fall within one of the divisions 
which it itself creates. 5 Carnap's treatment of the logical status of the 
verifiability criterion of cognitive significance gives us a good exam- 
ple of a reply to such a challenge. Once it becomes clear that the 
criterion isn't itself an empirical hypothesis, the positivist is tempted 
to suggest that it is an analytic truth. But when this alternative is also 
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seen to be inadequate, resort is made to a new distinction, formu- 
lated by Carnap as the distinction between questions internal and ex- 
ternal to conceptual frameworks. 6 The verifiability criterion, and 
the trichotomy it produces, Is now seen as an answer to an external 
question: "Which are the cognitively meaningful utterances for 
framework F?" Whereas the question "Is this utterance a cognitively 
meaningful one?" is a question which can be posed only within some 
given framework. We thus have a distinction which creates a new 
set of pigeonholes, in one of which the old, putatively objectionable 
distinction may be placed. The charge that the original distinction 
presupposed, and yet made impossible, its own cognitive significance 
is taken care of by the claim that the question of cognitive signifi- 
cance can't be raised about it. Notice the parallel here with Straw- 
son's notion of the presupposition relation as holding between a 
statement A and another statement B such that if B is false the ques- 
tion of A's truth or falsity does not arise. In Carnap's metatheory 
about criteria, the falsity of the statement "Q is a question raised 
internally to a framework F" means that the question of the cogni- 
tive significance of answers to Q doesn't arise, just as, within the 
framework created by the original criterion, the falsity of "A is ei- 
ther verifiable by inspection of the meanings of words or con- 
firmable by empirical observation" means that the question of A's 
truth or falsity doesn't arise. 7 What we wind up with is a triple- 
decker structure of distinctions: /] truth vs. falsity, 2} meaningful 
vs. meaningless, 3] internal vs. external. The second and third levels 
of this structure contain both the ratio divisionis of the distinction 
immediately beneath it and the vocabulary for formulating the con- 
ditions of applicability of this subordinate distinction. 

We can find a parallel pattern in another of the examples cited above. 
Consider a dialogue between realist and idealist as presented by 
Royce. 8 The realist wants to make an exhaustive distinction between 
Being and Thought by saying that Beings are absolutely independ- 
ent of the acts of thought which refer to them. Royce replies that, 
if this is so, then the converse relation must also hold, and that there- 
fore the very thought which expresses the difference between Being 
and Thought must be absolutely independent of the nature of Being. 
Yet the realist's assertion of the validity of this thought would seem 
to presuppose that it is an accurate picture of reality. The realist, 
weakening his thesis a bit, tries to make a distinction of kind between 
aspects of tables and chairs which are mind-dependent and aspects 
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which aren't. Royce replies by asking for the ratio divisionis, and 
puts forward Berkeley-like arguments against all those which the 
realist tries to propound. So, at length, the realist takes the plunge; 
instead of making a distinction of kind between different aspects of 
tables and chairs, he becomes a Kantian and makes a distinction of 
level between the phenomenal world which contains the tables and 
chairs, and the thing-in-itself. He then invokes the right of the 
transcendental idealist to be an empirical realist, employs the dis- 
tinction between appearance and illusion, insists on the independ- 
ence of spatial substance from mind (along the lines of Kant's "Refu- 
tation of Idealism"), and explains that this is what he meant all the 
time. Now Royce, of course, is not yet finished with the hapless real- 
ist; but it will be useful to stop the debate here and to point out the 
parallels between Carnap's relativizing of the meaningful-meaning- 
less distinction and the Kantian's relativizing of the distinction be- 
tween Being and Thought. Both the naive positivist and the naive 
realist start out with what they unselfconsciously take to be an em- 
pirically given classification: some utterances have a property called 
"cognitive significance" and some don't, and some entities (such as ta- 
bles) have a property called "mind-independence" and others (such as 
my sensations of tables) don't. The charge is then made to both that al- 
though the ascription of such properties presupposes that this ascription 
itself fits into the favored pigeonhole (i.e., that it's cognitively signifi- 
cant in the one case, and mind-independent in the other), the criterion 
given for classifying utterances or entities nevertheless doesn't allow it 
to be put in these pigeonholes. The first, and clearly inadequate, reply to 
this charge is to erect a new distinction which further subdivides the fa- 
vored side of the original distinction; in the case of the realist this is 
some form of the distinction between primary and secondary qualities, 
whereas in the case of the positivist it's the distinction between empiri- 
cal hypotheses and analytic statements. The realist would like to say, 
a la Locke, that his distinction is simply a report on the status of various 
aspects of tables and chairs; the positivist would like to say that his dis- 
tinction is a report on the meaning of terms like "cognitively meaning- 
ful." But, for Berkelean reasons in the one case and Quinean reasons in 
the other, this is disallowed. What we need, and what we eventually get, 
is not a distinction which further subdivides a member of the original 
distinction, but a distinction which embraces the original distinction as 
one of its members. In the case of the realist-turned-Kantian, the ana- 
logue of the distinction between the inside and the outside of conceptual 
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frameworks is the distinction between the empirical and the transcen- 
dental standpoints. From the latter standpoint, we can explain the cri- 
teria for subjectivity and mind-dependence ("illusion" as opposed to 
"appearance") without treating the question as to the subjectivity of 
these criteria themselves, for the question "subjective or objective?" 
arises only within a phenomenal world. For Kant, as for Carnap, we 
have a three-decker structure of distinctions: /] empirically real vs. illu- 
sory, 2\ appearance vs. thing-in-itself, 5] empirical standpoint vs. tran- 
scendental standpoint. Here again the second and third levels contain 
both the ratio divisionis for the distinction beneath and the vocabulary 
for formulating the conditions under which this lower distinction ap- 
plies. 



ON THE BASIS of these examples, to the charge that a formulation 
of an exhaustive distinction denies one of its own presuppositions, the 
decisive riposte seems to be the assertion of a distinction of level, and 
not a distinction of kind. A distinction of level relegates what was origi- 
nally divided into kinds into a subdivision of a larger universe of dis- 
course. As such, it permits one to insist upon the exhaustiveness of the 
original distinction of kind, but to say that the exhaustiveness intended 
was a limited one. It permits one to reply that the critic's charge of self- 
referential inconsistency confuses levels, for the presuppositions of a 
distinction do not belong within the range of things which it distin- 
guishes. 

This counterreply seems foolproof; it is never very hard to find a 
distinction of level to suit one's needs. But, of course, the dialogue isn't 
over yet. In resuming it, a critic may complain that the distinction of 
level is ad hoc, and merely verbal. Despite the vagueness of such a 
charge, one can certainly distinguish cases in which it has plau- 
sibility, and cases where it has none. An instance of the latter is Kyle's 
well-known example of category-confusion in common-sense dis- 
course. 9 We tell a visitor that the buildings he's just seen (the various 
colleges, etc.) exhaust the University of Oxford: "That's all there is to 
it." The visitor replies that the assertion of the exhaustiveness of the 
distinction is incompatible with the statement of the distinction, since 
the term "University of Oxford" which appears in this statement isn't 
itself one of the entities distinguished. We make a distinction of level by 
explaining to him that the relationship between the University and the 
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Colleges isn't a physical one, but one of another type ("functional" or 
"legal" or the like), and that our exhaustive division wasn't meant to be a 
complete analysis of the University of Oxford, but only an analysis of 
it qua physical object. If he then charges that this distinction between 
the physical and the nonphysical is an ad hoc and verbalistic dodge, 
and demands that we either bring him face to face with the University 
or else retract our original claim to exhaustiveness, we can safely give 
him up as hopeless. But in other cases we can see a point to such a 
charge. 

These are the cases where we're inclined to say that an alternative 
distinguished in a distinction of level is too much like one of the kinds 
distinguished in the original distinction of kind. In the case of Carnap, 
we detect a certain resemblance between the emotive utterances which 
are distinguished as one kind of thing which occurs within a conceptual 
framework and the formulations of "pragmatic" considerations about 
what conceptual frameworks are to construct. In the case of the realist- 
turned-Kantian, the notion of a world of appearance existing inde- 
pendently of the Ego, despite its having been structured by the Ego, 
seems too much like the notion of a permanent illusion for comfort. We 
may be tempted to suggest that "pragmatic considerations dictating 
one's choice of a conceptual framework" are simply the kind of emotive 
utterances which positivists happen to like, and that the world consti- 
tuted by the Categories is just the kind of illusion which Kantians hap- 
pen to like. Even if we happen to share their likes and dislikes, we may 
be troubled by the apparent disingenuousness involved in their putative 
distinctions of level, and we may feel that problems are being baptized 
rather than solved. 

Our attempt to evaluate the force of the appeal to self-referential 
consistency now appears to have saddled us with the job of stating cri- 
teria for ad hocness, for "verbal" distinctions as opposed to nonverbal 
ones. But it seems clear that this job can't be done wholesale, and that 
each new distinction advanced must be analyzed in its own terms and on 
its own merits. Still, we can, I think, formulate some useful heuristic 
principles for particular analyses by noting the connection of the charge 
that a distinction of level is ad hoc with the charge that it generates a 
vicious circle and/or an infinite regress. These latter charges have a 
slightly more solid ring, and we may have some hope of arriving at cri- 
teria for determining whether they are justified. Notice first that to say 
that a distinction of level is verbal because it merely gives a new (and 
more respectable name) to one of the kinds distinguished on a lower 
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level is equivalent to saying that its attempt to explain the presupposi- 
tions of the lower-level distinction is circular. The variation is only in 
phrasing. But the charge of generating an infinite regress is a somewhat 
more complicated affair. When one isn't sure whether a given circle is 
real or apparent, one requests a new distinction of level which will pro- 
vide, if it can successfully be made, a nonverbal distinction between the 
two elements which appear to be related circularly. In the example of 
the positivist, the request will be "Within what conceptual framework 
do you make this distinction between internal and external questions?" 
In the case of the Kantian, it will be some form of the question, "From 
what standpoint do you make this distinction between the transcen- 
dental and the empirical standpoints?" If one's opponent undertakes to 
provide such a new distinction, however creating, in our examples, a 
four-decker structure of distinctions one will often have the same sus- 
picion of verbalism and circularity about the relation between levels 
three and four as one did about the relations between pairs of lower lev- 
els. By urging this suspicion, one moves one's opponent up one level 
more. This process generates an 7z-decker structure of distinctions (with 
each level coming to look more like the last, as one exhausts one's oppo- 
nent's ingenuity) . If no terminal value for n is in sight, one now charges 
the opponent with having generated an infinite regress. 

This sketch of the moves and countermoves which ensure once a sus- 
picion of verbalism has been voiced suggests that the charge of ad boc- 
ness (or verbalism) and the charge of circularity are both, so to speak, 
primitive forms of the charge of generating an infinite regress. The 
latter is the sophisticated (and the only really useful) form of the first 
two, because it takes into account the opponent's countermoves. To say 
that an explanation is verbal or circular, and leave it at that, is a form of 
the pluralist's appeal to fact; it amounts to saying that a] a given uni- 
verse of discourse is the only relevant one, b] there are just so-and-so 
many sorts of things in this universe of discourse, and c] the original 
distinction of kind exhausted them. One therefore claims to know in ad- 
vance that one isn't going to be able to see more kinds of things, or to 
enter other universes of discourse, and that any postulation of more 
kinds or of other universes is bound to be a mere verbal maneuver. 
When this sort of advance knowledge is claimed, of course, dialogue is 
no longer possible. The charge that an infinite regress has been gen- 
erated, however, can only be made if one is first willing to listen to the 
successive distinctions of level which are put forward, and to phrase 
one's successive criticisms within the successive new universes of dis- 
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course whose existence is suggested by these distinctions of level. One 
may indeed conclude, after going through a good many such steps, that 
one just can't see any difference between the new universes and the old, 
but this is not the same thing as the claim to antecedent knowledge of 
all possible relevant universes of discourse which is involved in the sim- 
ple, plonking accusation of circularity or of verbalism. 10 

HI 

WE'RE NOW at last in a position to call a halt to our inspection 
of dialogues, and to our classification of typical moves and counter- 
moves. We started from the notion of the appeal to self -referential con- 
sistency against putatively overstringent reductionisms, and we isolated 
the notion of presupposition as crucial to this appeal. In order to provide 
a context in which that notion would be meaningful, we proceeded to 
a distinction between distinctions of kind and distinctions of level. We 
then moved on to the charge of ad hocness or verbalism made against 
distinctions of level, and came finally to the charge of an infinite regress. 
Gathering together these threads, wispy as they are, gives us some mate- 
rial with which to start answering our original question about the limits 
of reductionism: can the argument that a reduction of X to Y must 
not presuppose an unreduced X be generalized so as to produce an a 
priori designation of the point of diminishing returns for reductive 
thought? 

If the prospects for getting an affirmative answer to this question 
seem faint, this is because asking it reminds us of the central paradox of 
metaphilosophy: metaphilosophy aims at neutrality among philosophic 
systems, and yet each system can and does create its own private meta- 
philosophical criteria, designed to authenticate itself and to disallow 
competitors. The presence of this paradox shows us that the quest for 
absolute neutrality, and for a categorical imperative which would bind 
all philosophers equally, is hopeless. We have already admitted this, in- 
deed, by the earlier remark that any program in philosophy can split it- 
self off from the sort of dialogue we've been analyzing by an appeal 
to pragmatic justification. In other words, it can exhibit success at get- 
ting a certain job done, and refuse to discuss the relation of this job to 
other jobs. The permanent possibility of an appeal to practice makes an 
unqualifiedly affirmative answer to our question impossible for this ap- 
peal, just insofar as it is distinct from the three kinds of appeals pre- 
viously considered, is a request for the appreciation of new values. It 
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calls in question the value of remaining within the dialogue which we call 
"philosophy," and suggests that other values take precedence. The ap- 
peal to practice transfers the question of the acceptability of a philosophi- 
cal program out of metaphilosophy and into the realm of moral choice. 11 
The paradox of metaphilosophy is, indeed, merely a special case of the 
general paradox involved in attempts to give grounds for such a choice: 
any reasons which support the claim that an imperative applies cate- 
gorically serve to render that imperative hypothetical (by serving as a 
protasis to it) . Thus if metaphilosophy can offer an answer to our ques- 
tion about the limits of reductionism, it will have to be done in the re- 
stricted form of advice about what has to be done to stay in the dialogue. 
In this form, I believe, our question can be answered. 

One can escape the paradox of metaphilosophy by making a virtue 
of necessity: the requirement which a philosophy must fulfill to stay in 
the dialogue is precisely that it should develop its own metaphilosophy. 
Granted that every philosophy will contrive to present a self -justifica- 
tory account of the criteria for choice between philosophies, it is never- 
theless by and through such contrivance that philosophical controversy 
is made possible, and the dialogue permitted to continue. There is, in- 
deed, an important sense in which all philosophical controversy which 
is not Sprachstreit is metaphilosophy; for in terms of our previous classi- 
fications, all controversy which is not a simple (and quite undecidable) 
disagreement about facts is a disagreement about the utility of a distinc- 
tion of level, and it is precisely this latter kind of disagreement which 
constitutes metaphilosophy. To say that a philosophical system must 
equip itself with a metaphilosophy if it is to stay in the dialogue is simply 
to say over again that a philosophy must be prepared to place its orig- 
inal distinctions of kind within distinctions of level in order to reply to 
charges of self-referential inconsistency. 

This last point makes us see that the answer to our original question 
about the limits of reductionism is simply this: reduction goes too far 
when it makes the construction of distinctions of level impossible. The 
point of diminishing returns for reductionism comes when it is no longer 
able to construct a metaphilosophical account of itself. The kind of 
neutral metaphilosophy which we're essaying here cannot specify a cri- 
terion for determining whether some given distinction of level (or 
some given potential infinite regress of such distinctions) is fruitful; but 
it can insist, as a condition of remaining in the dialogue, that such dis- 
tinctions be possible. 

But this requirement may seem trivial and empty. Is any philosophy 
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so impoverished that it cannot rig up, if need be, some metaphilo- 
sophic self -justification? What reductionist program is so narrow but 
that it cannot construct a distinction of level, when and as needed? 
Here we reach the central question of the present inquiry: even granted 
the soundness of the metaphilosophical analyses advanced so far, can we 
infer anything from them that is relevant to the actual workaday issues 
of, e.g., metaphysics, logic, and epistemology? Can we get anything 
out of them which tells us what distinctions of kind to make, down on 
the ground-floor level of philosophical explanation? I think we can, but 
in the present space I shall only be able to suggest an answer. The answer 
is: a philosophy which excludes from its initial, putatively exhaustive, 
distinction of kind the notion of rules as distinct from data will be un- 
able to fulfill the requirements for staying in the dialogue. In other 
words, I want to suggest that without the notion of "rule" as an unre- 
duced and irreducible element of the initial conceptual framework of a 
philosophical program, the construction of distinctions of level will not 
be possible. 

This suggestion may be given some initial plausibility by going back 
to a broader and vaguer characterization of the charge of self-refer- 
ential inconsistency. When we bring such a charge, we're saying that 
the reductionist has somehow excluded himself from the universe which 
he's analyzing or describing, while yet maintaining that this universe 
is in some important sense all-inclusive. And when we say this, we're 
saying, among other things, that he can't account for the fact that his 
analysis or description is one among many that his activity of inquiry 
is fallible. A philosopher who announces an exhaustive distinction of 
kind, and from then on relies solely upon the appeal to fact ("But can't 
you see ...?"), greeting suggested alternative distinctions with a sim- 
ple refusal to understand the terms used unless they're translated into his 
own, has effectively taken himself out of the dialogue. The only way to 
get him back into it is to explain to him that these alternatives are sug- 
gestions that he conduct his analyzing or describing according to differ- 
ent rules. (Another game is being played, as it were one which cannot 
be learned through translation of its rules, but only by being played.) 
But if he doesn't understand what rules are, we can never get him back 
in, because we can never have even that minimum dialogue which is 
required to explain why we're objecting to his claimed infallibility. 12 

We can put this point more precisely by recurring to the difference 
between level and kind. To understand the difference between dis- 
tinctions of kind and distinctions which include distinctions as members 
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(which was our definition of "distinction of level") one has to under- 
stand the difference between the kind of force which intuitions have 
and the kind of force which rules have. To distinguish distinctions from 
what they distinguish is to abandon the notion of a method of pure des- 
cription (of passive reception of intuited differences), and to introduce 
the sort of relativity, indeterminacy, and fallibility which characterize 
rule-governed behavior. It is only in terms of the kind of force which 
rules have that the phrase "the applicability of the distinction (of kind) 
to itself is a question that doesn't arise" makes sense, and this is the key 
phrase in the construction of a distinction of level. For a philosophy 
which bases itself squarely, and exclusively, on the appeal to fact (one 
in which the act of distinguishing is taken to be a matter of directlv re- 
porting the intuitable "joints" in the subject matter), the difference be- 
tween the intuition of difference and the difference intuited is in- 
visible. Therefore the notions of the applicability or inapplicability of 
the classificatory scheme to the act of classification are unintelligible. 
Where the difference between the intuiting and the intuited is invisible, 
the question of fallibility cannot be understood, and, in particular, the 
charge of self-referential inconsistency cannot be understood. Nor, a 
fortiori, can a distinction between the level on w r hich acts of distinguish- 
ing are performed and the level on which the things distinguished exist 
be formulated. To make any of these notions intelligible, one has to be 
able to envisage a compulsion different from that exerted by an intuited 
difference: the kind of compulsion exerted by a rule. A rule, as Wittgen- 
stein has argued, 13 is always subject to interpretation: to follow a rule is 
to be perpetually susceptible to doubt (though not necessarily to be 
gripped by it at any given moment) as to whether the rule is being in- 
terpreted aright. 14 This leeway for interpretation is a phenomenon 
which cannot be reconstructed out of, not stated in terms of, the quite 
different phenomenon of receiving intuitions of data. To be given a 
datum is to be saddled with something; to be given a rule is to be given a 
chance to do something. A distinction of kind which includes the notion 
of rule can, so to speak, turn around and look at itself as a rule, as offering 
a chance to see the subject matter in a new way. A distinction of kind 
which does not include this notion cannot consistently look at it itself at 
all, because it cannot be conscious of itself as a distinction. The inter- 
twined notions of "distinction," "interpretation," and "fallibility" are 
all unintelligible to, and unformulatable by, a reductionism whose 
ground-floor distinction of kind does not leave a place for the notion of 
"rule." 
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IV 

MY THESIS, then, is that without an understanding of what rules 
are, there can be neither understanding of the charge of self -referential 
inconsistency nor effective defense against it. But is there, in real life, 
anyone who doesn't know w r hat rules are, and how they differ from in- 
tuitions? Certainly not, but there are philosophies which don't. The 
reason for their existence is not far to seek. As long as one stays clear of 
the notion of "rule" (and the cluster of notions associated with it), one 
still can think of philosophizing as a finite task something which might 
get done, and done right, once and for all. As long as one takes the goal 
of philosophic inquiry to be the correct apprehension of some ante- 
cedently existing set of data, one can regard the questions posed to one 
by competing philosophers as Scheinprobleme, arising out of these com- 
petitors' confused apprehensions of this reality. But as soon as one sees 
one's self as making rather than finding as a proposer of rules rather 
than as a discoverer of facts one realizes the possibility of alternative 
rules, and of a plurality of interpretations of any proposed rule. This 
realization permits one to engage, for the first time, in genuine dialogue; 
but a dialogue is not always a comfortable environment. The attempt to 
think of rules and rule-governed behavior as local, epiphenomenal fea- 
tures of the subject matter at hand (and thus capable either of being re- 
duced away, or of simply being shoved aside as unimportant) is thus a 
natural and predictable move for philosophers to make, and one which 
has in fact been made by the vast majority. 15 But it is the brunt of my 
argument in this paper that making this attempt condemns one, even- 
tually, either to the sort of incoherent stammering which goes on when 
philosophers trade accusations of verbalism, or to an inconsistent, covert, 
and shame-faced employment of an unreduced notion of "rule" as a de- 
fense against critical attack. 



NOTES 

i. "Pluralism," as I shall be using a term which, but for its clumsiness, I 

the term, should not be contrasted could have used instead. Thus when 

with "monism," nor thought of as the I speak of a pluralist, I do not neces- 

name for a particular metaphysical sarily mean a philosopher whose 

doctrine. Rather, it should be taken as general tenor of thought is pluralistic 

meaning simply "antireductionism," in the traditional sense, but rather a 
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philosopher of any sort who sees some 
cherished entity or concept or term 
being down-graded by another phi- 
lospher. The appeal to self -referential 
inconsistency can, of course, be used 
against any kind of philosopher. The 
"pluralist" who insists on the rich- 
ness and the diversity of things will 
usually be a reductionist when it 
comes to dealing with those particular 
things which his "reductionist" op- 
ponent has tried to turn into ulti- 
mates. Similarly, when I speak of a re- 
ductionist, it should be borne in mind 
that the philosopher may be pluralistic 
on the whole and reductionist only 
in some particular area as is the case 
below, in the example of the debate 
between Royce and the Epistemologi- 
cal Realist. 

2. In addition to these examples of 
inquiries which have won the status 
of autonomous disciplines (either by 
the spectacular character of their 
results or the blind workings of Park- 
inson's Law), there is another product 
of the rejection of this gambit. This 
is the sort of philosophy which frowns 
on metaphilosophical questions, de- 
limits a set of data and a set of criteria 
of explanation (although usually 
leaving the latter rather obscure), 
and calls inquiry about these data ac- 
cording to these criteria "philoso- 
phy." The most interesting contem- 
porary example of this "Philosophy- 
is-what-/-do" ploy is on the pluralist 
side of the debate within contem- 
porary empiricism, and is best repre- 
sented by the work of certain disciples 
of the late Professor J. L. Austin. 
(Austin himself did not pretend that 
his sort of philosophy was the only 
proper denotations of the word "phi- 
losophy"; his disciples have often been 
less sensible.) But there are recent 
examples on the reductionist side, 
such as Nelson Goodman's attempts 
to revitalize logical reconstructionism 
by discarding "epistemological pri- 
macy" or "utility for the sciences" as 
criteria for the value of constructions 
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and substituting "the satisfaction of 
curiosity." Cf. "The Revision of 
Philosophy" in American Philosophers 
at Worked. S. Hook (New York, 
1956), p. 83. 

3. Cf. Introduction to Logical 
Theory (London, 1952), pp. 18, 213. 

4. Cf. David Harrah's "Theses on 
Presuppositions," Review of Meta- 
physics, IX (1955-56), p. 117- "To 
discern a presupposition relationship 
we need general criteria for 'being a 
property of the entity in question 
and for ontological status. Because to 
have these criteria is to have a com- 
prehensive philosophical theory, to 
assert that a presupposition relation 
holds is to assert such a theory." 

5. A case could be made for saying 
that all arguments brought on by an 
appeal to self -referential consist- 
ency can be resolved into arguments 
about the exhaustiveness of distinc- 
tions, but I shan't try to make it here. 

6. Cf . Carnap, "Empiricism, Se- 
mantics and Ontology," reprinted in 
Semantics and the Philosophy of Lan- 
giiage, ed. Linsky (Urbana, 1952). 

7. Strawson's and Carnap 's choice 
of the kind of statements which 
must be true if the question of the 
truth or falsity of another statement 
is to arise are, of course, radically 
different. But the difference is irrele- 
vant to the point I want to make here. 

8. See The World and the Indi- 
vidual (New York, 1901), 1, 132 ff. 
Royce is distinguished both for 

his persistent use of the appeal to self- 
referential consistency and his con- 
viction that such arguments are the 
only hope for an end to philosophic 
controversy. 

9. Ryle's "categories" what a 
thing must fall in if a certain range of 
questions is to be sensibly raised 
about it are produced by distinctions 
of level. Each member of such a dis- 
tinction creates a category which de- 
termines the applicability of some 
lower-level distinction of kind. Ryle 
tends to think of these categories as 
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given by inspecting usage of non- 
technical language; here, however, 
we're emphasizing their deliberate 
construction by philosophers un- 
der critical pressure. 

10. It is perhaps worth noting that 
the really complete impasses in com- 
munication between philosophic 
schools are usually marked by recip- 
rocal accusations of verbalism. The 
two most obvious cases are the rela- 
tions between Thomists and the 
general run of philosophers since 
Kant, and, within the latter, the rela- 
tions between philosophers who have 
made "the linguistic turn" and those 
who haven't. In the second case, the 
linguistic philosophers see their 
colleagues' work as verbal manipula- 
tion stupidly taken to be inquiry, 
whereas the nonlinguistic philoso- 
phers see the work of linguistic philos- 
ophers as verbal manipulation wick- 
edly and deliberately put forward as 
a substitute for inquiry. (A third im- 
passe, now rapidly developing, be- 
tween linguistic philosophizing in the 
manner of Vienna and in the manner 
of Oxford is marked by precisely 
similar interchanges.) 
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11. The perception of the need for 
such a transference underlies (and 
has been made familiar by) both 
Dewey's and Kierkegaard's criticisms 
of "objectivity" as the goal of phil- 
osophizing. The first self-conscious 
recognition of the dependence of 
criteriology upon ethical norms is 
found in Hegel; Dew r ey and Kierke- 
gaard borrow this insight from Hegel, 
and employ it to good effect when, 

in the name of their own ethical in- 
terests, they turn and rend him. 

1 2. I owe my understanding of the 
connection between self -referential 
consistency and the problem of error, 
as well as the argument of this and 
the following paragraph to my wife, 
Dr. Amelie O. Rorty. 

13. Philosophical Investigations 
(Oxford, 1953), pp. 84-86. 

14. lbid. } pp. 20, 213, 230-37. 

15. Some horrible examples, I 
should argue, are: Hobbes, Leibniz, 
Hume, and the early Wittgenstein. 
Some honorable exceptions are: Kant, 
Hegel, Peirce, and the later Witt- 
genstein. 
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THE ESSAYS in this group are about the things that we experience; they 
are about the field within which things are found, about the order 
and the events in which they stand, about the interpretations that we 
put on them when we know what they really are, and about the way 
that these interpretations affect, not so much our knowing, but our 
actions in the world. These essays support the view of the first group 
of essays, that knowledge always requires construction and transforma- 
tion, perhaps of the coordinates or distinctions within the field of the 
things that we experience, perhaps within ourselves, perhaps in both. 
In turn, they are supplemented by those of the third group, especially 
by those about the freedom and responsibility that we can have in a 
known world of ordered fact. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is, as everyone knows and says, obsessed 
with time. In physics, there are variations on the theory of relativ- 
ity; in biology, the concept of evolution; in technology, the expanding 
impact of information theory; in astronomy, questions of the cosmic 
calendar and time scale; in literature, such writers as Joyce, Kafka, 
Proust, Hesse, Mann (not to mention the more familiar flash-back and 
fade-out techniques of movies and television); in aesthetics, books on 
such topics as time and the novel and the dynamics of ait; in philosophy, 
Whitehead on the one hand, Existentialism on the other; and so on. 

I want to discuss the nature and measurement of time from a philo- 
sophic point of view. First, I \vill suggest that no specialist's view of 
time is as general as a metaphysician's. Second, I will argue that the ex- 
istence of four classical, convincing, and viable analyses of time in meta- 
physics itself shows that we are dealing with a phenomenon so complex 
that philosophers to date have only succeeded in grasping separate as- 
pects, not in integrating them to view time in its entirety. Third, I will 
try to present two problems of modality which are closely related to 
questions currently central in philosophic speculation, and show the 
bearing of the nature of time on their solution. 

First, then, I want to show that there is no specialized discipline 
which has an adequate treatment of time, but that the nature of time is 
a philosophic problem. In physics, time is an undefined basic notion. 

Robert S. Brumbaugh is the author of Plato's Mathematical Imagination and, 
with Newton P. Stallknecht, The Spirit of Western Philosophy and The 
Compass of Philosophy. Professor Brumbaugh received his undergraduate and 
graduate training at the University of Chicago and has taught at Bowdoin 
College and Indiana University. 
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Great complexity of prediction and precision of measurement is intro- 
duced as one studies the relative speeds and frequencies of motion in 
nature. But the use of clocks presupposes the notion of the equality (i.e. 
the congruence) of successive stretches of time, and so does our judg- 
ment of uniform acceleration or motion. The clock pendulum, for ex- 
ample, must take equal time for each arc, if it is to measure as we want 
it to. And when we want to know whether two time stretches are equal, 
we must finally appeal to psychology: do we feel certain that they are 
equal? There is no more certain way. (This is not a philosopher's fancy, 
but a corollary of such scientific treatment as A. Einstein, The Meaning 
of Relativity. Princeton, 1955, p. 2.) In psychology itself, however, 
time is often treated by looking for some clock-like mechanism in the 
brain. An observation that estimates of elapsed time shorten predictably 
when one has a high fever suggests that there is such a mechanical clock, 
and also suggests physical explanations for discrepancies sometimes ob- 
served between our subjective time estimates and mechanical clocks of 
other kinds. This is, ultimately, of no use to the present discussion, for 
psychology goes to physics in these cases to find out whether and which 
clocks are uniform, which time spans are congruent, and that is exactly 
the problem physics has just suggested that psychology might explain. 
We must, then, turn toward aesthetics, and towards some more in- 
trospective method of psychology, if we hope for further light (To- 
wards aesthetics, since it is in the works of art that we may expect to 
find extremes of dynamics in experience; and also since direct introspec- 
tive reports must be works of art because they use language to com- 
municate or evoke direct nonsymbolic insight.) And here, immediately, 
we find a very disturbing thing. In physics, one of the essential postu- 
lates we need is that measuring equipment is not altered by its past his- 
tory (two yardsticks, for example, one heated and the other cooled, will 
still be congruent when they are returned to the same temperature). But 
in such a simple aesthetic phenomenon as the meaning or intensity of a 
repeated refrain or chorus, we find that the previous occurrence has 
changed the observer's reaction to the repetition: while the poet's re- 
frain is objectively the same line, it has changed its intensity. If this 
should seem irrelevant to the duration of the poet's line, consider the 
following simple analogous case: an observer listens to three ticks of a 
metronome, and then is to say whether the interval is equal between 
the first and second, and the second and third. Isn't there enough differ- 
ence in expectation and attitude while he listens for the second tick as 
opposed to his listening for the third to justify us in wondering, at least, 
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whether his past experience with the metronome (for two ticks) may 
not alter his judgment of duration and congruence? However elabo- 
rately we build measuring mechanisms, when time is being measured we 
always come back to this sort of thing. 

There seems no point in appealing to a common-sense, average, or 
public time, and dismissing individual variations as impractical or cor- 
rigible. Very slight common discrepancies or blurred properties will 
cumulatively make quite a difference; and public time is a pragmatic 
construct just as abstract as clock time. When we turn to philosophy, 
however, it is embarrassing to find not one, but four, classical and viable 
accounts which claim to synthesize the aspects treated in physics, 
aesthetics, common sense, and psychology. 

i ] Classical materialism treats time as consisting of successive, atomic 
moments which have no, or minimal, duration. This is also Descartes' 
view, that the world of extension exists in instantaneous states, each of 
which is annihilated, then recreated by God in the next instant. This 
is the sort of definition which nicely fits such an experience as listening 
to successive ticks of a clock, as it jumps along. It will work well for ex- 
plaining the regular vibration of much smaller and faster clocks, such as 
periodically radiating atoms. And that it can, at least, square well with 
the introspective experience of a highly sensitive aesthetic observer 
seems clear from the example of Proust. For, psychologically, time in 
this mode will consist of fixed moments of experience, and the man of 
sensitivity, like Proust, may recapture them, just as they were, in their 
vivid separateness, as if one were taking slides from a memory file and 
looking at them again. And for many of our most modern purposes, 
such as cybernetics and information theory, we think of time this way. 

2} The Aristotelian view of time as "the number of motion" mis- 
leads a modern reader until he remembers that motions are, for Aristotle, 
stages of organic growth. Sequential stages of growing organization are 
thus the clock or unit proper to this biological sense of time. In genetic 
psychology, biology, and educational theory, the applicability of this 
definition is quite clear. That it also fits aesthetics is shown by the terrific 
critical impact of Aristotle's analysis of the development of a tragedy 
(in which the plot "is, as it were, the soul") as analogous to the growth 
of any other organism or organization. We might concede this, and 
still think that in pure physics only the atomic or vibratory clock can 
be used or found; but then we recall that modern cosmology (following 
an insight that Kant had) extends the concept of evolution to the ques- 
tion of the age of the universe, sometimes with the corollary that our 
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vibratory clocks shift in rate as progressive stages of cosmic organiza- 
tion are attained. And in this case, the atomic is not even the funda- 
mental sort of physical time. 

5] The Platonic tradition has been perplexed by, and drawn many 
interpretations from, the terse formula that "time is a projected image of 
eternity." The central agreement within the tradition is, however, that 
time, like space, is a continuous field within which such things as paths of 
motion can be graphically conceived, and understood by single equa- 
tions or formulae. This emphasis on the continuity of a time which is the 
backdrop for phenomena that symbolize or act out equations and ideas, 
seems to me to fit extremely well with the somewhat uncanny rime sense 
of Kafka's Castle or Penal Colony, where there is a deliberate ambiguity 
of location, and continuous but peculiarly nondynamic imagery. In 
mathematics, which has always been the Platonist's dominion, such a 
field concept of time seems the only normal one; in psychology, if we 
should talk about a neutral background field of experience, we could be 
Platonizing too. 

4} However, in modern philosophy the field of space-time is 
thought of more as a locus of dynamic process, and time might best be 
defined here as shifting directional intensity (plus or minus, a minus be- 
ing a kind of monotony) . The field in modern physics too (unlike the 
ether or the pure empty space of classical atomic theory) varies dy- 
namically in its properties. Such variations in directed intensity are 
familiar properties of our psychological experience: close attention stops 
the clock, so that time seems shortened, but boredom speeds up the 
mental clock to a rate so much faster than the one on the wall that we 
feel the wall clock to be infinitely slow. In aesthetics, probably Thomas 
Mann's treatments of time in the story (not the theoretical discussion) 
of The Magic Mountain are the most technically brilliant direct presen- 
tation of such a time of shifting intensity. 

Thus, there are four classical theories, exclusive but each applicable 
to at least some time phenomena in every relevant domain. It seems evi- 
dent that each of these four is incomplete, rather than that three are sim- 
ply wrong. Yet in trying to put the four together, modern philosophy 
encounters two radical problems. The first problem is to determine the 
mode of location of things in time. When we consider the atomic view, 
it would seem that each thing must be located in a present state or mo- 
ment, completely insulated from any other one. But such a view does 
not, and cannot, explain time's continuity. It was as much because he was 
baffled by the way in which his memory slides came to be dated and 
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ordered as because he wanted to understand their several natures that 
Marcel Proust set about recapturing the past. On the other hand, the 
Platonic field, homogeneous and with a kind of superconductivity, will 
not explain the differentiation of events and items in physical time. 
Plato's theorem (\vhich he proves, but also qualifies and supplements) 
that "everything which exists in time both is older and younger than it- 
self and is becoming both older and younger than itself/' suggests a time 
with too much continuity. 

In treating location in space, Whitehead pointed out very cogently 
that space is a conductor as well as an insulator, and that two things 
might overlap (i.e. occupy the same place) without being identical. Our 
problem now is to extend such a concept of modal location to location 
in time. This must mean, if we are not to lose the phenomena that we 
are endeavoring to save, that each individual has a kind of temporal cen- 
ter of location in the present, that it is also simultaneously partially lo- 
cated in the past and future, but that the degree of this extended lo- 
cation tends to decrease as we leave the center. We must, then, accept as 
true the theorem that each thing grows to be and is older and younger 
than itself, without carrying the theorem so far that we do what the 
Neo-Platonic version did, fuse all times together and destroy (spatial- 
ize) temporal flow entirely. 

The second problem, closely related to this first one, is to recognize 
and explain the genuine difference in kind between things that are future 
and those that are past. Past events are, so far as we can tell, fixed, 
crystallized, and complete; their fixity, indeed, impressed some medieval 
thinkers so strongly that they held that "God cannot alter what is past." 
The future, on the other hand, seems to be a still indeterminate field of 
open possibilities. (Sometimes, in the natural sciences, this is recognized 
by using a description of the future in the form of an ordered array of 
differentially probably future states.) Now, on the one hand, no one is 
wholly satisfied with a theory like that of Hume which denies any real- 
ity to the future, and makes our object of thought when w^e try to refer 
to it simply a mirror of the past; this suggests an incredible 
mechanistic determism. Yet when a thinker like Mead (or, better for 
the present purpose, George Orwell in 1984) carries the notion that 
truth is a function of future confirmability to the point of saying that 
the past is just what future evidence will convince us was the past, we 
resist assimilating the past to future. It seems certainly wrong to think 
that each of us has the prerogative which God was denied by medieval 
theologians, of changing the past by simply burning a newspaper. A 
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present, then, it seems, must be a locus of transformation for two realms 
future and pastwhich lie within some common field, but the con- 
tents of which differ in kind. But we can see that this does not at all 
simplify the first problem of understanding how an existent thing lies 
simultaneously in its future and its past. 

What would constitute a solution to these problems depends on 
what precise features we take as posing them. My own problem would 
be this: I am certain that the law of identity must hold literally for all 
reality, and I am convinced that at least some entities have a history 
that is, a persisting temporal identity. But then, A is identical with A 
must hold whether two A's are ghosts of Christmas past, or of Christmas 
yet to come. And what is an aspect of A is surely not constitutive of the 
identity of A. When A is an abstraction, with an eternal aspect, this fact 
is familiar enough; but for any concrete entity which is an instance of 
any set of abstractions, the result is a little more surprising. For, insofar 
as A is identical with A, it is modally located across the aspects of future- 
past-present. But as the distance between A-present and A-distant (plus 
or minus) increases, it becomes more and more difficult to differentiate 
A-present from any distant B, even though B-present would clearly be 
non-identical with A. If we take applicability of the law of identity as a 
distinguishing mark of reality, and that seems a reasonable thing to do, 
we conclude that for every A, either an aspect is not constitutive of the 
identity of A, or A is not altogether real. Unreality is not sheer nonen- 
tity, but it is evident in the nature of the case that one cannot say what it 
really is. 

Since temporal existence is somehow a persistence of identity 
through change of aspect, it must be the Platonic time which serves as a 
locus of identity, and as the common field in which these disparate as- 
pects have continuity, mutual relevance, and order. And in our own ex- 
periences, we find that time as eternal is the backdrop against which we 
see ourselves projected, extending from open future possible selves 
through present creative choice into a single, complete, and irrevocable 
remembered past. 

The virtue of this solution is that we are able to apply a law of 
identity to time itself, as the common field of finite aspects, and so to 
have discussion rather than equivocation. The defect is that no reason 
is given for the modal transformations of identities as they change aspect 
from possibility to creativity to closed factuality. 

Metaphysicians will go on discussing time as long as men have their 
sense of wonder and of poetry. How can we help looking for some dis- 
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cursive bridge between the restless finitude of transitory things and their 
unruffled background of reality? This vivid contrast of appearance and 
eternity is summed up vividly in the poetry of the Zen Buddhist, Basho; 

The ancient temple pool: 
A frog jumps; 
The sound of water. 
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THE MOST CONSPICUOUS feature of any past event is its apparent un- 
reality. A past event does not exist now; it has vanished, passed 
away, disappeared; it is not present any longer. The alleged unreality of 
the past is probably the reason why the past itself is rarely an object of 
systematic philosophical inquiry. Its only feature seems to be a negative 
one: "to have ceased to exist" or "to have passed out of existence." 
What else can be said about it? There seems hardly any problem here at 
all 

Yet, it seems that past events somehow do exist. Although their status 
is dimmer and less definite than present ones, they seem to have a kind of 
existence. The Hebrew term "Sheol" and the Greek term "Hades" 
designate the realm into which the former living beings were thought to 
"pass away" without, however, being annihilated. They continue to 
exist, although in an ill-defined, shadowy or ghostly way. Thus, in the 
early mythologies, the past was pictorially represented as the realm of 
intangible shadows, of everlasting sleep and silence. The very choice of 
terms by which the past was usually described suggested that although 
it lacked the luminous intensity and solidity of the stuff of which the 
present is made, it still has been regarded as at least semireal. The idea of 
the primeval chaos of Greek and Middle Eastern cosmogonies as well as 
the biblical idea of "the darkness above the deep" was another symbol of 
the vanished past, in this case not of the past of human beings only, but 
that of the whole universe. 

Professor Capelc was born in Bohemia and educated in Czechoslovakia, 
France, and the United States. He has published two books in Czech, a num- 
ber of articles in French and American /ournals, and has finished a third boolc, 
"The Philosophical Import of Contemporary Physics." 
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At first sight, though, it looks as if these two symbols, Hades and the 
primeval chaos, have altogether different meanings. While the first 
symbol suggests the view of the past as an abyss into which our present 
existence sinks, the second symbol apparently conveys the opposite 
idea: that present existence has gradually emerged from the mists of the 
past. Does then the present become the past or vice versa? Does time 
move from the past to the future or from the future to the past? It is 
clear that the problem of the direction of time was, implicitly at least, 
present in the prelogical thought, for the nature of the past was sym- 
bolized by the two apparently incompatible myths described above. If 
this problem has not altogether disappeared from the modern thought 
(philosophers and scientists have become more acutely aware of it in 
the last hundred years) it is because our approach to it is still tinged by 
sensory and imaginative elements inherited from the original, mytho- 
logical approach. We shall see later that the expression "the direction 
of time" is merely a misleading metaphor, a subtle survival of the pre- 
logical and crudely imaginative approach to problems of time. 

When philosophical speculation replaced mythological imagination, 
it gradually became clear that the belief in the hidden existence of the 
past was due to the incapacity of the prelogical thought to grasp the 
abstract idea of nothingness. Because of this incapacity, the unreality of 
the past was symbolized by visual images suggesting a sort of vaporous, 
shadowy, diaphanous existence, or by the auditory image of a complete 
stillness. But it took a considerable time before the abstract concept of 
nothingness replaced the original imaginative symbols. The decisive 
step in this direction was taken when Parmenides formulated the cor- 
relative concepts of Being and Non-Being, and emphasized the timeless- 
ness that Being has: "Never it was or shall be; but the All simultaneously 
is." Because the past, as something which was, but is no more, was sub- 
sumed under the category of Non-Being, its existence was explicitly de- 
nied. On the other hand, the thought of Parmenides was still tinged with 
sensory associations: "to be," for him, meant "to be in space." Thus 
neither the concept of Being nor that of Non-Being were sufficiently 
abstract; the former still had the characteristics of some space-filling ma- 
terial, while the latter still had the geometrical features of empty space. 
By implication, that meant that the past as a species of Non-Being should 
have the characteristics of empty space. 1 When the atomists, in opposi- 
tion to the Eleatic school, affirmed the reality of empty space, the dis- 
tinction had to be drawn between Non-Being and the spatial void 
and, by implication, between the past as a species of Non-Being and the 
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void. Only then were the conditions created for grasping the concept 
of Non-Being in abstract purity, untinged by sensory, especially visual 
and tactile associations. Thus it is hardly surprising to see Lucretius ar- 
guing vigorously against the naive reification of the past events by 
Stoics and insisting that the past not only has no material reality, but 
that it does not even possess the degree of reality which belongs to the 
void. 2 The radical identification of the past with nothingness was for the 
first time proposed. 

Until recently, hardly any significant change has occurred in the 
general approach to the problem of the past. Its reality has been denied 
as confidently as the reality of the future, with both regarded as equiva- 
lent species of Non-Being. St. Augustine wrote in the eleventh chapter 
of his Confessions: "For the past, is not now; and the future, not yet." 
How little this view has been modified during fifteen hundred years 
may be seen from the words of the German philosopher and psycholo- 
gist Herman Lotze, written in the second half of the last century: "The 
history of the world, is it really reduced to the infinitely thin, forever 
changing, strip of light, wavering between a darkness of the past, which 
is done with and no longer anything at all, and a darkness of the future, 
which is also nothing?" 3 The question mark which Lotze placed behind 
this simultaneous denial of the past and the future clearly indicated 
that he was uneasily aware of the inherent difficulties of such a view. 
We shall see soon how serious these difficulties are. 

This is, however, only one side of the picture. For parallel to the 
increased emphasis on the unreality of the past, through the history of 
Western thought, we can trace the opposite tendency: the claim that the 
past as well as the future is as real as the present. As this assertion denies 
any real difference between past, present, and future, it is equivalent 
to a denial of time itself. The claim that time is a mere deceptive appear- 
ance and that the true reality is timeless may be traced again to Par- 
menides and Zeno in ancient Greece; from their time on, the worship of 
changelessness became one of the most persistent features of philosophy. 
It may be traced through Plato, Plotinus, to the Middle Ages, when the 
claim that the divine mind embraces the past, present, and future in one 
timeless insight became the basis of the divine foreknowledge and pre- 
destination; we find it again in modern philosophy, in particular in 
Spinoza, and in a modified form in Kant and modern idealism, especially 
in Bradley and McTaggart. It decisively influenced the thinking of 
scientists, in particular physicists, who replaced the medieval omniscient 
God by the impersonal order of nature, symbolized by the "Laplacean 
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mind." In such an impersonal order of nature, past, present, and future 
events are as simultaneously contained as in the God of St. Thomas and 
Calvin. This Eleatic superstition of timeless reality was vigorously at- 
tacked in the twentieth century by pragmatism and process philosophy 
on both logical and empirical grounds. It would be beyond the scope of 
this paper to restate these arguments in detail, even though we shall not 
be able to avoid them entirely. Our task is more specific: the status of 
the past. But I wanted to stress the presence of two contradictory tend- 
encies both in science and philosophy, one of which asserts while the 
other denies the reality of the past. 

Or is it possible that these two tendencies are only apparently an- 
tagonistic, and that they are based on one common postulate? Indeed, 
this will be the conclusion to which our subsequent analysis will lead. 



THERE ARE several objections against the alleged unreality of the 
past. The first one has the form of the following question: If both the 
past and the future are unreal, is anything real left at all? If our answer 
is that it is precisely the present which, while hovering between two 
abysses of nonbeing, still retains the character of reality, we must not 
overlook the fact that what we call "present" is a stretch of duration 
which can be ideally subdivided into two nonbeings a past interval 
which is no longer and a future interval which is not yet separated by 
the mathematical present. This view was clearly stated by E. R. Clay 
who coined the term "specious present" in order to differentiate it from 
the genuine durationless present: 

Time, when considered relatively to human apprehension, con- 
sists of four parts, viz., the obvious past, the specious present, the 
real present, and the future. Omitting the specious present, it con- 
sists of three . . . non-entities the past, which does not exist, 
the future, which does not exist, and their conterminous, the pres- 
ent; the faculty from which it proceeds lies in the fiction of 
specious present. [Italics added.] 4 

According to this view, reality is made up of three noughts, the vanished 
past, the present which endures for a zero time (i.e. does not endure at 
all) , and the future which does not exist either. We seem to be close to 
the metaphysical nihilism of Gorgias. There are two escape-routes from 
such nihilism. The first one consists in the claim that what is unreal is 
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merely time, not reality itself which is beyond time; the second one ac- 
cepts the reality of time, but insists that the instantaneous "nonspecious" 
present is not an ideal fiction, but the only genuinely real part of time. 
Let us consider each of these solutions separately. 

/] We have already mentioned that the tendency to negate the 
reality of time is one of the most persistent features of the philosophical 
and, to certain extent, even the scientific tradition. It is not the primary 
task of this article to deal with the enormous difficulties to which a con- 
sistent denial of time leads. But the reality of time cannot be denied 
consistently. For if we declare time to be "merely illusory," we have to 
explain the reality of the illusion. Moreover, temporality which is ban- 
ished from "objective reality" reappears in the consciousness which is a 
victim of temporal illusion; in other words, a complete elimination of 
time cannot be achieved. If we go farther and claim with Kant that even 
introspective time is "merely phenomenal," we still do not avoid affirm- 
ing succession in some form. For if time is regarded as a veil separating 
the timeless transcendental Ego from the equally timeless noumenal self, 
we still assume that this veil rises gradually, revealing thus successively 
what "in itself" is without succession. Temporality is like the Cartesian 
Cogito which, though denied repeatedly from Leucippus to present day 
behaviorists and physicalists, always emerges in the very act by which 
it is denied. This is what Professor Lovejoy called "the paradox of the 
thinking behaviorist," and I once proposed to call the paradox which we 
had just analyzed "the paradox of changing Eleatic." 5 If time is noth- 
ing but a veil of ignorance, this veil must be lifted gradually in order to 
uncover the hidden timeless reality. Thus the elimination of time is never 
successful, because it can never be complete. 

It is important to add here that, contrary to Bradley's belief, 8 time- 
lessness does not restore the reality of the past. It is true that the past, 
present, and future seem to acquire the same degree of reality once they 
are incorporated into the single timeless whole. But this only means that 
in absorbing the past into a timeless "Now," we destroy the specific 
quality of pastness by which it differs from present and future time; that 
also by making the future timelessly present, we eliminate its very fu- 
turity, its potentiality, its "not-yet character." It is a peculiar misunder- 
standing to believe that we make the past real in transforming it into 
something different from it. On the contrary, to transform the past into 
a form of present, means to eliminate it as past. 

2\ The difficulties of the timeless view are, verbally at least, avoided 
if the reality of the instantaneous and perpetually changing present is 
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accepted. Then, although both the past and the future are at each par- 
ticular moment unreal, one being already dead and the other not yet 
born, there would still be a real change consisting in a perpetual substi- 
tution of a new present moment for its immediately precedino- ances- 
tor. This perpetual change is a continuous motion of the Now-instant 
from the past to the future; or, without spatial metaphor, it consists of 
the continuous succession of instantaneous "Nows." This view was held 
by the Arabian atomists of Mutakallimun school and by Descartes; 7 and 
even in this century Alexius Meinong regarded the denial of the mathe- 
matical present as a mere prejudice, a mere "horror puncti," inspired by 
a wrong interpretation of our experience of specious present. For, ac- 
cording to Meinong, the very fact that we experience our specious 
present as a simultaneous whole, presupposes the reality of an in- 
stantaneous act by which the successive content of specious present is 
brought together into a single unit. Similar views were held by James 
Ward and C. A. Strong. 8 

But it is highly questionable if, on such a view, the reality of succes- 
sion and of change is upheld in any other than a verbal way. How can 
change and succession have its locus in a durationless instant which is in 
its own nature devoid of change and succession? Both change and suc- 
cessionboth being, contrary to the widespread prejudice, synonymous, 
for one cannot exist without the other can take place only within a 
duration which has a certain temporal thickness. Change implies a dif- 
ferentiation of successive moments; succession is a before-and-after re- 
lation, with a specific temporal difference between successive terms; 
such a relation can never take place within a durationless instant. If we 
still continue to speak about a "perishing" or "changing" instant, we are 
simply juxtaposing two mutually exclusive terms; for there is neither 
perishing nor change of any sort within an instant which is by defini- 
tion static. Thus, in its ultimate consequences, the doctrine of knife-edge 
instants is as opposed to the reality of an enduring and changing universe 
as the flat denial of time by Bradley and McTaggart. Both views are 
based on the assumption that the past and the future are symmetrical 
and can be treated in the same way. According to the timeless view, 
the past is equally as real as the future; according to the doctrine of 
Augenblickexistenz, the past is equally as unreal as the future. But both 
views ignore the essential asymmetry of time; they ignore the fundamen- 
tal difference between u not yet" and "never more." This also explains, 
what seems to be a paradox, why some process philosophers attack 
classical physics both for equating reality with the succession of perish- 
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ing instants as well as for claiming that the true reality is beyond time. 
The latter view, implicitly present in Laplace's determinism, was in 
particular attacked by Bergson; the first view, clearly formulated by 
Descartes, before being attacked by Whitehead, was criticized by Berg- 
son who regarded the concept of "instantaneous state" as a distortion 
produced by "cinematographic mechanism of thought." Both views 
were implicitly present in classical physics and, as we have seen, were 
merely two different ways of equating the past and the future. To 
assert the reality of time means to assert the unreality of the future and, 
as we shall see, also some kind of reality of the past. 

Besides the futility of attempting to think of change, succession, and 
duration in terms of elements which are devoid of change, succession 
and duration, it must not be overlooked that, within our experience, 
whether psychological or physical, there is nothing that corresponds to 
a knife-edge dimensionless instant. The unreality of the instantaneous 
present in psychology has been widely known since William James 
wrote The Principles of Psychology. In his fifteenth chapter, James 
wrote: 

The unit of composition of our perception of time is a duration, 
with a bow and a stern, as it were a rearward- and a forward- 
looking end. It is only as parts of this duration-block that the re- 
lation of succession of one end to the other is perceived. We do 
not first feel one end and then feel the other after it, and from the 
perception of the succession infer an interval of time as a whole, 
with its two ends embedded in it. The experience is from the 
outset a synthetic datum, not a simple one; and to sensible per- 
ception its elements are inseparable, although attention looking 
back may easily [italics added] decompose the experience, and 
distinguish its beginning from its end. 9 

We have seen that this view was challenged by Meinong and others 
who claimed that the unity of the specious present requires the existence 
of an instantaneous unifying act. But Meinong's views are obviously 
based on two closely related assumptions: /] that the notion of succes- 
sive unity is contradictory, "a monstrosity," according to C. A. 
Strong's expression; 2] that the unity can therefore be found only in the 
unity of instantaneous act of apprehension. The first assumption is 
plainly incorrect; it is simply not true that succession is nothing but a 
sheer diversity of external units. This was the view of Hume which 
Kant as well as neo-Kantians accepted and, which would, were it true, 
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make the simplest perception of succession impossible. In melody, suc- 
cessive tones are perceived In a single durational stretch, not as simul- 
taneous, but as successive, but nevertheless still "at once," provided that 
we understand the words u at once" not In the sense of duratlonless In- 
stant, but In the sense of enduring present. This, I believe, was con- 
vincingly shown by William Stern in his brilliant article "Die psychische 

Prasenzzeit" written In answer to Meinong and to Strong. 10 If we ac- 
es s 

cept the concept of "successive unit}-," then the assumption that the 
only true unity belongs to mathematical instants falls to the ground. The 
concept of "instantaneous act of apprehension" is obviously heavily 
tinged by the Kantian distinction between the "organizing activity of 
reason" and "passive sensory content." According to Kant, the timeless 
"sensory material" is unfolded by the a priori form of time into a succes- 
sive pattern of organized perception, while in Meinong's view the oppo- 
site takes place: the successive content of specious present is "brought 
together" by an instantaneous act of apprehension. How such an In- 
stantaneous act which, according to C. A. Strong, is placed on the for- 
ward edge of the specious present, can reach backwards to gather up 
the anterior instants of the specious presents which are, by definition, 
entirely external to it, is a mystery; evidently a sort of action at a dis- 
tanceto wit, a distance in time is assumed. Why not, instead of 
such mythological description, assume the temporal coextensiveness of 
the apprehending act with the durational stretch of the specious present? 
The idea of psychological experience lasting "zero-time" appeared ab- 
surd even to Bertrand Russell in spite of his great sympathy for the con- 
cept of mathematical instant and the mathematical continuity, I.e. the 
infinite divisibility, of time. 11 

But if we admit that the psychological present is not a durationless 
instant, does not the boundary between the past and the future disap- 
pear? For we then may ask: When, at 'what particular instant,, does the 
present become the past? When, at 'what particular instant, does the 
present impression die and "immediate memory" begin? But such ques- 
tions are obviously based on petitio principii, because the expression "at 
what particular instant" presupposes the existence of instants. But once 
the reality of durationless instants is rejected, we have no right to formu- 
late the question in this way. The denial of the mathematical point-like 
present entails a denial of any sharp distinction between the existing 
present and the allegedly nonexisting past. Both the present and the 
past become real, but they are real in a dynamic sense. Their relation 
is not a static relation of two simultaneous terms, the existing present 
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and nonexisting past, but a dynamic relation of the present to the im- 
mediately anterior past. This relation constitutes the very essence of the 
enduring present which, for the reasons just stated, can be called "im- 
mediate memory" as well. 

It may be objected that this is true only of psychological time, or 
rather of our psychological awareness of time. It may be said that while 
our awareness of time is pulsationd in nature, in the sense that there is no 
mathematical present in our stream of consciousness, the objective 
physical time consists of continuous succession of durationless instants. 
Thus, in the physical world at least, a sharp distinction between the 
past and the present would be preserved. From this view there is only a 
step to the conclusion that physical time is the only true time, while the 
time of consciousness is merely epiphenomenal. But the situation is dif- 
ferent if we turn from classical to modern physics. Shortly before his 
death Henri Poincare envisioned the possibility that quantum theory 
might force physicists to introduce the pulsational view of time into 
physics. In this respect he was followed by Whitehead who speaks 
about "quantum of time" in The Concept of Nature. In 1925, with the 
article of J. J. Thomson, this hypothesis appeared in the pages of a sci- 
entific periodical, and since then has never entirely disappeared. 12 Ac- 
cording to the principle of indeterminacy, it is meaningless to speak of 
durationless instants in the physical world. Although the question is still 
far from being settled, the concept of mathematical instant has lost its 
former prestige even in physics and its adequacy is now seriously in 
doubt. 

But if the distinction between the past and the present cannot be 
drawn within the time-span of what is called "specious present" or "im- 
mediate memory," it still seems legitimate to establish the distinction 
between the specious (noninstantaneous) present and what E. R. Clay 
called the "obvious past" or what James called the "genuine past." No 
matter how large the span of specious present may be (James's value 
of 12 seconds for its maximum duration was questioned), it seems un- 
deniable that the past beyond the rearward edge of immediate memory is 
dead and gone forever. The genuine past anterior to our specious present 
appears to be altogether beyond our reach. Its relation to our specious 
present is entirely external, if the term "relation" can be applied when 
one of its terms does not exist. Consequently, the past outside of our 
immediate memory can be known only representatively, by means of a 
present image. According to James, "the feeling of the past is a present 
feeling." 13 The genuine past survives only symbolically, in cerebral 
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traces with which what we call "recollections" are correlated; but as 
far as its ontological status is concerned, it is forever lost in the abyss of 
nonbeing. In the act of remembering we are not aware of the past mental 
events, but only of their present traces. As long as the cerebral traces of 
the past impressions remain dormant, they do not have any mental coun- 
terpart; only when they are reactivated, they are accompanied subjec- 
tively by mental images which in virtue of their weaker intensity are 
"rejected from the present" and "projected to the past." 

There w r ere no small difficulties in this theory of memory. If, as 
James claimed, "the feeling of past time is a present feeling," the ques- 
tion arises why it is interpreted as belonging or referring to the past. 
The answer of associationistic psychology, that an image is judged as 
belonging to the past because of its weaker intensity, is hardly con- 
vincing. For this implies that "image" and "recollection" are synony- 
mous, which is certainly not true. Not every image is interpreted as a 
recollection; "non-presence" and "pastness" are not synonymous. In- 
deed, most of our images are not dated, even though, like recollections, 
they have weak intensity. The classical theory of "temporal signs" 
claimed that the character of pastness arises out of the contrast between 
two simultaneous mental states: one which in virtue of its sensory vi- 
vacity has the character of presentness; and the second which, because of 
its faint intensity, is "rejected from the present" and judged as belonging 
to the past. The main difficulty is obviously this: why is the difference 
between two simultaneous states "translated" or "interpreted" by our 
consciousness as difference in time? This difficulty was pointed out by 
Theodore Lipps even before Bergson more systematically criticized the 
theory which reduces recollections to "weakened perceptions." 14 

It is even more significant that the classical theory of memory 
implicitly assumed what it explicitly denied: it assumed the persistence 
of the past. In H. Taine's book De ^Intelligence (probably one of the 
clearest expositions of the classical theory), recollection is regarded as 
a "veridical illusion." According to Taine, every recollection is illusory, 
in the sense that in the act of remembering we interpret a faint image 
as belonging to the past, although it is in the present; but it is veridical 
in the sense that it happens to agree with a corresponding past event. 15 
In other words, our recollection resembles the former impression. But 
how can there be any relation of "accordance" or "resembling" between 
an actual entity and a completely vanished past? How can there be any 
dyadic relation when one term is missing? The very assertion of any re- 
lation between the present and the past implies that the latter somehow 
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exists. It is a different kind of existence from that of the present. This is 
the reason why the term "subsistence" was proposed. But it would be 
utterly wrong to confuse the absence of the past with sheer nothingness. 
The very fact that the term "veridical" may be applied to at least some 
recollections and that we can differentiate veridical recollections from 
the illusions of memory indicates that the past is indestructible. This is 
implied not only in the statements about our personal past, but in those 
about any kind of past. It is a presupposition, though usually a silent 
one, of every science dealing with past situations. Whether the past is 
the past of nation or of \vhole civilization, w r hether it is the past of or- 
ganic life, of our planet and solar system or of the whole universe, the 
basic assumption remains the same. History, archeology, paleontology, 
geology, and cosmogony all presuppose the indestructibility of the past 
events. Without this assumption they would lose their status as sciences 
and become literary fictions. The very concept of historical truth 
would lose its meaning. 

In spite of the prevailing tradition which regarded the past as not 
existing, there were still some philosophers who were occasionally aware 
of the peculiarly indestructible character of the past. Professor Paul 
Weiss called our attention to one statement by Aristotle to this effect. 16 
St. Thomas, who was generally very reluctant to impose any limit on 
the divine omnipotence, nevertheless conceded that even God is power- 
less to eliminate past events and refers to the same statement of Aristotle: 
"Of this one thing God is deprived namely to make undone things that 
have been done." 17 For God cannot do anything contradictory and the 
claim that the past events are destructible is equivalent to an absurd as- 
sertion that what has happened has not happened: Praeterita autem non 
fuisse contradictionem implicat. Thus the past, which was regarded by 
mythological imagination as having a sort of vaporous and diaphanous 
existence, proves to be endowed with a peculiarly stubborn resistance 
and solidity which even the divine omnipotence is powerless to destroy. 
It is precisely this solidity and resistance which differentiates the past 
from the future. This difference between the nonpresence of the past 
and the nonpresence of the future is essential, and it is not difficult to see 
its close relation to the basic asymmetry of time. For this reason any re- 
turn to the fast is intrinsically impossible and the idea of the returning 
past cannot even be stated in consistent language. Such a return would 
require a complete annihilation of the interval which is between the pres- 
ent moment (from which we hypothetically start) and the past moment 
(to which we are supposedly returning). Or if we symbolize time as 
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returning upon itself in a self-intersecting curve, the point of intersec- 
tion would show that two moments, successive and simultaneous, are 
really one. The contradiction is obvious. In this respect the speculation 
of even such outstanding scientists as Kurt Godei about the possibility 
of a "round trip to the past" are on par with the phantasies in H. G. 
Wells's Time-Machine. 



HI 

THE "IMMORTALITY OF THE PAST" is increasingly recognized in 
modern philosophy. Although this term was coined by Bertrand Russell 
in i903, is Russell's views about time were too conflicting and vacillating 
to regard him as a supporter for the view he named. Bergson, and, in the 
last stage of his thought, William James upheld the immortality of the 
mental past; and C. D. Broad, A. N. Whitehead, and H. Oakley insisted 
on the indestructibility of the past in general. 19 But we have to be care- 
ful not to confuse immortality with static immutability. And this con- 
fusion is often found among those who defend the reality of the past. 
Thus Whitehead's statement that "the past moment is fadeless in the 
lapse of time" may be misleading if we forget the inseparability of per- 
manence and flux which Whitehead insists on in the statement that 
"those who would disjoin the two elements can find no interpretation of 
patent facts." 20 In Paul Weiss's relatively recent essay, the allegedly 
inert, ineffective, finished, and becomingless nature of the past was 
strongly emphasized. This view was challenged on various grounds by 
John E. Smith, Charles Hartshorne, Daniel Leahy, and Nathan Roten- 
streich. 21 Although I agree in part with all these critics, in particular 
with Mr. Rotenstreich, I think the most convincing argument against 
the immutability of the past has not been stated, at least not with a suffi- 
cient explicitness. 

The main shortcoming of nearly all theories which recognize the 
reality of the past is that they speak about it in a grammatical singular. 
But it is fallacious to infer from the grammatical singular to the singleness 
of the fact which it designates. There is not a single past, but many pasts. 
The term "past" is merely a collective name for the plurality of the past 
events which differ in their degrees of pastness. The pastness of an event 
which occurred a second ago is different from the pastness of the events 
which occurred an hour, a year, or a century ago. But not only are past 
events differentiated by their degree of pastness, but the pastness of each 
event is continuously changing. Using a spatial metaphor we say that 
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each past event is continuously "receding" from the present moment. 
This mode of speech preserves the absolute immutability of the past in 
Weiss's sense; for while each past event is continuously receding from 
the present, it nevertheless remains in its content absolutely identical 
and therefore unchanged. What I intend to show is that such a descrip- 
tion is illegitimate and misleading and that, if taken literally, will obscure 
not only the nature of the past, but the nature of temporal process as 
well 

The image of past events as moving away from the present is suspect 
because of its spatial character; and we know, at least we should know 
since Bergson wrote, how misleading spatial metaphors may be when 
used for describing temporal process. It would be equally plausible to 
claim that the past events are stationary while the present moment is 
moving away from them in the direction of the future. Such ambiguities 
are inevitable; for as long as we picture the temporal process by the 
metaphor of spatial movement, a principle of kinematic relativity 
will hold. When we have two points in space A and B, the increase of 
their distance may be regarded as due either to the motion of B away 
from the stationary point A, or due to the opposite motion of A away 
from the stationary B. The problem of "the direction of time" is a 
pseudo-problem which is due to the spatial symbolism which cannot 
adequately express the qualitative asymmetry of time. By comparing the 
qualitative process of the past's fading away to "the increase of distance" 
between the past event and the present moment, we are applying the 
same procedure which human intellect usually applies to any kind of 
qualitative transformation. As Emile Meyerson showed in his classical 
works on the history and epistemology of science, there is an inherent 
tendency to reduce all qualitative changes to mere displacements of 
immutable particles which change only their positions without changing 
themselves. Are we not precisely applying the same procedure when we 
claim that a past event, while "moving away" from the present, remains 
identical and unchanged in all its "temporal position?" The qualitative 
process of "fading away" or "perishing" of the past is reduced to a mere 
displacement, even when we call it "displacement in time." But whether 
we realize it or not, by speaking of the past events as "moving away" 
from the present or "sinking into the depth of the past," we regard them 
as corpuscular or quasi-corpuscular entities which in their own nature 
remain as unchangeable as the particles of classical atomism. 

The quasi-corpuscular conception of past events exhibits what 
Whitehead called "fallacy of simple location." Whitehead differentiated 
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two kinds of this fallacy: that of simple location in space and that of 
simple location in time. 22 Our case is clearly an instance of fallacious sim- 
ple location in time. The concept of the immutability of the past evi- 
dently implies that the relations by which any past event is linked to the 
actual present, are external relations. Only thus it is possible for any 
past event to preserve its identity; what is supposedly changing is its 
relation ("distance") to the present, but not the event itself. Thus we 
artificially isolate a past event from its relation to the present in order to 
preserve its allegedly immutable nucleus. But we can do it only if we for- 
get that past and present are correlative terms; not only does any past 
event acquire its character of pastness in contrast to a new present, but 
the presentness of any actual event is possible only on the contrasting 
background of the events which are anterior to it. The relation to the 
present is thus not an accessory feature of the past, but constitutes its 
very nature; it is inherent in the pastness itself and not external or separa- 
ble from it. It is then understandable that, as this relation is con- 
tinually changing (in virtue of the perpetual emergence of novelty), 
the corresponding past events are changing too. This change is, of 
course, different from annihilation. Past events remain indestructible, 
though not immutable; they will forever remain past, but the degree 
of their pastness is continuously changing; they are continuously perish- 
ing, but never completely dead. It is the process of alteration without 
destruction; it consists of the process in which a temporal link of any 
past event with the actual present is becoming increasingly more and 
more tenuous without, however, being completely gone. Complete 
destruction of the temporal link would destroy the very pastness of a past 
event. 

Our language is ill equipped to express these distinctions; we have 
no grammatical comparative for the adjective "past" and thus we are 
bound to express the differences in the degree of pastness by the mis- 
leading metaphor of spatial motion. The abstract noun "past" hides 
from us the wealth and variety which it designates. The fact that the 
relation of any past event to the present is continuously changing is 
generally conceded; but much less frequently do we meet the view that 
this relation is an internal one, constitutive of the very nature of what is 
past. Thus C. D. Broad, who not only recognizes the reality of the past, 
but also does not overlook the fact that its relation to the present is per- 
petually changing, still has the tendency to regard this change as exter- 
nal, as an addition (almost in the arithmetical sense) of a new entity to 
the previous sum total of existence. In his own words: "When one 
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event, which was present, becomes the past, it does not change or lose 
any of the relations which it had before; it simply acquires in addition 
new relations which it could not have before, because the terms to which 
it no\v has these relations were then simple non-entities." 23 The superficial 
plausibility of this passage obscures the fact that by the emergence of a 
new present a new relation is added not only to an immediately preced- 
ing moment, but to all previous moments no matter ho*w "remote in 
time" or "deep in the past" they are. This is expressed by an inadequate 
and already criticized spatial metaphor that all previous moments retreat 
en bloc "pastwards" when a new present is "added" on. Because the re- 
lation to the present is an internal relation, inseparable from a past event 
itself, the r a:hole past was in some sense retroactively modified by the 
emergence of a new present; every past moment became "paster" after 
being modified by a new relation to a freshly emerged present. 

In his answer to Mr. Rotenstreich's question: "Is it not true that the 
past becomes different once an event any event joins it?" Mr. Weiss 
uses an apparently convincing argument: "Yes, if by 'different 7 one 
means 'different for knowledge, epistemologically different'; no, if by 
'different' one means ontologically so. Otherwise Plato's every act, his 
life . . . could now be changed by what we now do. That life is com- 
pleted, all that ever can be." 24 Mr. Weiss is unquestionably correct when 
he insists that there is a permanent recognizable meaning ingredient in 
Plato's life. Yet, he overlooks one essential ingredient of this meaning: 
its pastnesSj its temporal context. Without this quality of pastness, 
Plato's life would be present to us now and would not be past at all. For 
practical purposes it is convenient to isolate Plato's life from its tem- 
poral context. This is a legitimate simplifying device, as long as we do 
not forget that we are dealing with a methodological fiction created for 
special purposes. As soon as we forget it, we commit a fallacy of simple 
location by transforming our abstraction into art isolated timeless entity. 
I am therefore inclined to reverse Weiss's statement: "epistemologi- 
cally" the past event remains identical, while "ontologically" it is chang- 
ing in degree because it is becoming more and more pervaded by the 
quality of pastness. Professor Weiss's concern that any change in the 
past would destroy the permanency of bygone events is understandable, 
but not justified. For "permanent" means "enduring," and duration im- 
plies the differentiation of successive phases as well as their mnemic con- 
tinuity. It is precisely the mnemic continuity of duration which 
makes an enduring pattern recognizable in its successive phases. For in- 
stance, when a single tone sounds for several seconds, its perception 
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is enriched by immediate memory, and we thus witness its incipient dif- 
ferentation into successive phases, even though throughout, the quali- 
tative content, the tone itself, remains recognizable, i.e. epistemologi- 
cally the same. The fallacy arises by the apparently innocent substitu- 
tion of the term "same" for that of "enduring," or that of "ontologically 
identical" for that of "epistomologically the same." Strictly speaking, 
there can be no absolute identity of successive phases; for their absolute 
and rigorous identity would be incompatible even with their succession 
and would make the very act of recognition impossible. In other words, 
the feeling of sameness is not the same feeling. 25 There can be only very 
close similarity of successive phases in the dynamic continuity of every 
process, including the process of the "passing of the past." The passage 
of the past is not introduced by our thought, but by nature itself. It is 
one aspect of the universal becoming, a counterpart of the emergence of 
new events. The imaginative recovery of the past and the corresponding 
different interpretations of history is an altogether different problem 
which is beyond the scope of this paper. 

We thus conclude with Miss Oakley that "the past does not find its 
immortality in a heaven of timelessness." 26 Its immortality is not of 
static, immutable, and becomingless nature. It is a living, dynamic im- 
mortality of past events, perpetually modified by their changing rela- 
tions to the perpetually emerging novelties of present moments. 
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IT TAKES ONLY a modest sampling of current writing to verify what one 
of the lastest books on causality calls "the bewildering confusion pre- 
vailing in contemporary philosophic and scientific literature." 1 In this 
essay I would like to discuss a facet of the analysis of causality which 
seems to me in need of special clarification. This is the relation between 
causality and temporal sequence. Does the relation of cause to effect in- 
volve a temporal priority of cause as cause over its effect? 2 That such is 
the case is widely assumed or explicitly argued by many contemporary 
philosophers, especially philosophers of science, and by no means only by 
empiricists. Let us look at a few characteristic examples. The first are 
from representatives of the empirical tradition (with apologies to Dewey 
for including him in a category which he transcends at many other 
points) : 

By the nature of the case, causality, however it be defined, 
consists in the sequential order itself. ... In fact, causality is an- 
other name for the sequential order itself. 3 

Causality, as a universal law, will then be the following: Given 
any event ei, there is an event 22, and a time interval t such that, 
whenever ei occurs, 62 follows after an interval 1. 1 am not con- 
cerned as yet to discover whether this law is true or false. ... I 
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am merely concerned to discover what the law of causality is sup- 
posed to be. 4 

Next, from two philosophers of science: 

. . . when two spatially separated occurrences stand in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, then the cause is always earlier than the 
effect. This is an explicit denial of the claim that the causal relation 
can be sustained only by simultaneous events. Thus, the theory 
of relativity denies Aristotle's and Aquinas's claim that with the 
cessation of the cause, the effect ceases also. 5 

There are only two fundamental relations in the universe: that 
of successive causal connection and that of contemporary causal 
independence? 

Last, from two metaphysicians: 

Causality therefore means this, that the series of states in proc- 
ess do not flow out of each other at random, but in a determined 
order, so that in the sense of temporal succession one state is de- 
pendent on another, that is, one brings forth [hervorbringt] the 
other. The earlier state is "cause"; the later is "effect." One 
brings forth; the other is brought forth. 7 

A cause precedes its effect in time. When the cause is, the ef- 
fect is not; when the effect is, the cause is not. ... An actual 
cause cannot have an actual effect when that cause exists, without 
destroying the temporal gap between cause and effect; an actual 
effect cannot have an actual cause without destroying the tem- 
poral distance between it and its cause. But an actual cause has a 
possible effect, an effect that can but does not yet exist; an actual 
effect has a past cause, a cause that did but does not now exist. 8 

The acceptance of temporal sequence as a property of the causal re- 
lation is held almost universally by modern scientists, insofar as they at- 
tempt to work out the philosophy of their own methodology. 9 The 
precise point I would like this essay to focus on is whether it is possible 
to hold an ontological realism of causal action, to hold a genuine causal 
efficacy or influx of being from one thing to another, and still maintain 
that cause and effect form a temporal sequence. My aim, therefore, is 
not to refute Hume or prove the existence of causal efficacy in the 
universe. 10 It is merely to draw out the necessary implications of a 
realism of causal productivity. This will, I hope, help to clarify the 
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choice between viable metaphysical possibilities, obscured at present, 
it seems to me, by much fuzzy thinking on this point. To throw my 
cards on the table without further ado, I would like to submit that, out- 
side of a deliberate and quite legitimate restriction of the meaning 
of "causality" within the discourse of empirical science, the philosopher 
must make an option between /] objective causal efficacy with simul- 
taneity of cause and effect, and 2] temporal sequence of antecedent and 
consequent without causal efficacy. There is no straddling the fence. 

It might be wise to add that the question is not, as some might think, 
a mere luxury of finicky metaphysical speculation. The repercussions 
of the temporal-sequence theory are far reaching. One obvious impli- 
cation, for example, is that no causal action could be exercised by, or 
on, beings that are not immersed in the flux of time and therefore of 
change. One would then have to choose, as John Hospers has 
pointed out, between a God who is cause of the world, and therefore im- 
mersed in time, and a God who is outside of time, and therefore cannot 
be the cause of the world. 11 

The proper way to begin, if one had the space, would be with an 
historical introduction on the development of philosophical opinion 
on the problem. This, I am certain, would prove an unusually inter- 
esting study in the history of ideas, and one that has not yet been 
adequately done. Since such a project is out of the question here, a 
brief recall of a few key landmarks will have to suffice for purposes 
of orientation. 12 

Aristotle expressly defends the simultaneity of cause and effect 
as an essential piece in his doctrine of efficient causality. In the Pos- 
terior Analytics he adduces in its favor an ingenious argument which 
has important, but unexplored metaphysical undertones. Aristotle 
asks us to suppose there is a time lapse between cause and effect and then 
to place ourselves, by hypothesis, at some point within the interval. 
At this precise moment it will be impossible to deduce with certainty 
that the effect will actually and necessarily follow the cause, since it is 
always possible for some other impeding cause to enter upon the 
scene and block the emergence of the effect. Thus it would no longer be 
possible to construct certain and necessary demonstrations from cause 
to effect the most perfect type of proof-and the whole theory of 
demonstration would be undermined. To be metaphysically satisfac- 
tory, however, the grounds for this causal necessity, taken here for 
granted, would have to be justified. 13 

The more solid metaphysical argument for the position is based on 
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the analysis which shows that the categories of action and passion are 
identical in the real order and distinct only in concept. The action of the 
agent is shown to consist, not in any change or motion in the agent, but 
in the very production of the effect in the patient, or the effect itself as 
being produced. The productive action of the cause, therefore, takes 
place, properly speaking, not within the cause but within the patient: it 
is the emergence of the effect itself as from/or due to the cause. Hence 
the action and the passion, the producing and the being produced, are 
strictly identical in the real order and ontologically located in the sub- 
ject affected. They are distinguished conceptually, however, in terms of 
the relations involved. Action is the effect-being-produced considered as 
from/or due to the agent. Passion is the identical effect considered as re- 
ceived or residing in the patient. Causing and being caused are not, 
therefore, two events, one taking place in the agent and the other in the 
patient. They constitute a single ontological event. It follows necessarily 
and obviously that it is impossible for them to be anything else than si- 
multaneous. The above doctrine can be summarized as the single-event 
theory of causality. 14 

This central insight lasted unchallenged as long as the Aristotelian 
metaphysical tradition remained dominant, that is, as long as efficient 
causality continued to be viewed in ontological terms as a making-to-be, 
an influx or influence in the order of being, a real productivity in some 
way or other. 15 With the advent of Ockham and the Nominalist tradi- 
tion the atmosphere began to change. The fact of causal efficacy and 
the necessity of the principle of causality were by no means denied by 
Ockham. In fact, they are essential to his system, with its constant re- 
course to the unshackled omnipotence of the First Cause. But the heavy 
dose of empiricism in his metaphysics and epistemology, in particular 
the denial of real relations and the resultant atomizing of the created 
universe into self-enclosed things each of which is separated from every 
other, made it impossible for him to give any metaphysical analysis or 
justification of causal efficacy. There was a sheer affirmation of the fact, 
taken as a datum either of common sense or of the revealed doctrine of 
creation. 

Since causal efficacy or influx of being as such is not empirically ob- 
servable, the only criterion left for recognizing causality is regular se- 
quence: if A is posited, B ordinarily follows, and if A is not posited, B 
ordinarily does not follow. Thus we find Ockham frequently (though 
not always) defining causality in terms not of influx or communication 
of being, but of priority and posteriority, recognizable empirically in 
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terms of temporal succession, though he is careful never to deny the un- 
observable productive power presumed to be at work, at least on the 
part of God, beneath the observable succession. 16 The tendency is al- 
ready at work in Ockham, and even more clearly in his successors, to 
substitute the epistemological for the ontological perspective, i.e. to de- 
fine the nature of causality by the criterion of its empirical recognition 
by our minds, namely, temporal succession. 17 

The rationalists from Descartes to Leibniz appeared to restore to 
honor the metaphysical principle of causality, but at the price of trans- 
forming its content more and more into a necessary connection of 
ideas rather than an active existential influx of one being on another. 18 
Hume took up where the Nominalists left off. His radical rejection of 
the very existence, or at least knowability, of objective causal relations 
outside the mind is too well known to need development here. From 
this point on in modern philosophy the whole problem of causality is 
shifted from the order of being to our mode of knowing and ordering 
being, and there for the most part is where it has remained. Few since 
Hume have expressed more clearly and uncompromisingly the position 
that all so-called causal relations are nothing more than the regular tem- 
poral sequence of antecedent-consequent within the order of our own 
mental impressions. 19 The subsequent forms of modern empiricism, in- 
cluding logical positivism, have added only minor refinements to his 
classic, pure position. Even where they have mitigated his subjective 
phenomenalism in favor of some realism of the objects of our knowl- 
edge, they have always clung tenaciously to regular temporal sequence, 
with no hidden metaphysical influx or "ontological glue" as the essence 
of the causal relation. 20 

The position of Kant is far more nuanced and richer in metaphysical 
sensitivity. But the balance he tries to maintain between the latter and 
the Humean empiricism to which he is also committed is unstable and 
not always internally consistent. He insists, of course, that the category 
of causality cannot legitimately be extended beyond the order of phe- 
nomena to things in themselves. In addition, the necessary empirical 
criterion for recognizing causality is temporal sequence. Nevertheless he 
is unwilling to allow that causal sequence is nothing but pure temporal 
sequence according to regular law. He admits from traditional metaphys- 
ics, though without any attempt at justification, not only that substances 
must be thought as exercising a certain force or action on each other, 
but also that most causes and effects in nature are actually simultaneous 
rather than successive. Still he argues that although there is properly 
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speaking no lapse of time between cause and effect, there is nevertheless 
a definite order or direction in time between the two. 21 

In the last analysis, however, this interesting attempt to combine the 
traditional Aristotelian doctrine of the simultaneity of cause and effect 
with the Humean temporal sequence, through the notion of order in 
time without lapse of time, is never adequately explained and justified 
on Kant's own principles and it has no significant consequences in the 
application of the causal category. For he still insists that the latter re- 
mains an empty logical relation until it is combined with the sensible 
intuition of the phenomena as ordered in space and time. Hence the nec- 
essary empirical criterion for the application of the causal principle will 
always be the succession of antecedent and consequent in the order of 
time. 22 It is essential to note, in summary, that despite Kant's paren- 
thetical concession to the simultaneity theory, he still conceives the 
causal situation as two distinct events or phases of a process which needs 
to be linked together by some further law of intelligibility. 

This basic conceptual model of causality, a two-event process linked 
in time, has passed into subsequent modern philosophy for the most part 
without question, even among those who do not subscribe to the outright 
empiricism of Hume or the partial idealism of Kant. One of the most po- 
tent influences tending to perpetuate it has been the theory of the physi- 
cal universe as a space-time continuum, introduced by Einstein and 
given quasi-philosophical elaboration by numerous contemporary phi- 
losophers of science. The relevant point in this theory, so far as the no- 
tion of causality is concerned, is that no cause in the physical universe 
can produce an effect at another point in space without some lapse in 
time, which can never be smaller than the absolute measure of all physi- 
cal intercommunication, i.e. the speed of light in a vacuum. Thus the 
following two general principles are deduced: z ] all events which are 
causally connected are temporally successive; 2] all events which are 
temporally simultaneous are causally independent. 23 Quantum physics, 
no doubt, has forced a radical revision of the meaning of regular succes- 
sion, law, and predictability as applied to individual subatomic events. 
The strictly deterministic laws of classical physics have had to be re- 
placed in this domain by probability curves and statistical laws. 24 But the 
law of temporal succession, without which the problem of predictability 
could not even be formulated, still remains inviolate. 

Such is the widely accepted contemporary concept of the causal re- 
lation: either it is nothing else than the regular temporal succession of 
two or more events according to law; or, if real ontological influx is 
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also maintained, temporal succession is also involved as an essential prop- 
erty. The point of this paper is that such a concept of real efficient cau- 
sality, as involving a time sequence between the cause as cause, or the 
causal action, and its immediate effect, is simply not viable as an onto- 
logical theory. If one stays within the bounds of the aims, methods, and 
carefully delimited concepts of empirical science and defines causality 
as lawful succession permitting predictability, there is no philosophical 
confusion. There is only the legitimate problem of how strictly to inter- 
pret the terms and to fix precisely where they apply. If one is a thor- 
ough-going empiricist in philosophy, there is no confusion either, 
though the adequacy of the basic position might be raised. But there is 
irremediable confusion if one attempts to maintain both the temporal 
succession of cause and effect and the objectivity of truly ontological 
causal influx or active efficacy of cause on effect. 

To bring this out, I do not think elaborate arguments are necessary. 
The operative insight seems to me so basic and, once clearly gotten into 
focus, so inevitable, that what is really needed is not so much proof as 
clarification of concepts (or of meaningful language, as the British ana- 
lysts would put it) . This involves, principally, disengaging the causal re- 
lation in its purity from the constellation of accompanying conditions 
which can so easily be confused with it, and then properly locating the 
time sequence which is obviously associated in some way with most of 
the causal activity in our experience. 

Perhaps the simplest way to bring out these features of the causal 
relation is to ask the following: "Granted that in the real order there 
takes place an effective action of one being on another, an active influ- 
ence of one on the other, can such a situation involve two events some- 
how related to each other, namely, the event of causing and the event of 
being caused, or one single event? " Only the latter alternative, I submit, 
can stand up under analysis. If causal action or productivity is an ingre- 
dient of the real world at all, then it can consist in nothing less than the 
actual producing-of-its-effect, the actual exerting-0f-its-influence on 
some recipient, the efficacious making-its-effect-to-^e. It cannot possi- 
bly consist in some first action or event back in the cause, which is not 
yet itself the producing of the effect but which must somehow deploy 
itself further and subsequently bring about another event over in the pa- 
tient, bring about the actual emergence of the effect. In this case, only 
the second event would be the actual, efficacious production. The first 
event is not yet effectively causal at all and hence becomes either super- 
fluous or merely preparatory to dispose the agent for the actual exercise 
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of Its causal action in the second event. No action which remains self- 
enclosed, which terminates in the agent as agent, can be properly causal. 
Causal action is by its very essence relational, outward-focused, ec- 
static, the dynamic immanence or presence of one being in another. Cau- 
sal action taken properly and strictly as such is, therefore, either one 
single ontological event linking two beings (or two distinct elements 
within one being) in an indivisible relational unity, or else it cannot take 
place at all and is a strictly unintelligible myth when applied to the real 
order. It can be nothing less than the real dynamic union of cause and 
effect in the order of action, not of essence or formal structure or any 
other non-relative property, constituted by the active presence or im- 
manence of the cause in its immediate effect, and lasting as long as the 
causal action endures. The myth of action as some kind of entity which 
passes or travels through space and time from the cause to its effect must 
be exorcised uncompromisingly; it destroys the specific intelligibility of 
what it is trying to explain. 25 

Such causal relationship cannot help but be temporally simultaneous, 
and this for two reasons. First, causal action and its effect form a dy- 
namic ontological identity at the moment of action, resulting from some 
mode of presence by the power of the cause in the effect. Second, such 
action is through-and-through relational intentional, if you will, by 
analogy with the self -transcendence of consciousness and appetite. It is 
precisely the influencing of another, the communication to another of 
some mode of being. And all relations, by the very nature and intrinsic 
intelligibility of relation as such, require that both their terms be simul- 
taneously present to each other. If the relation is to be real, or outside 
of an idea in the real order, then its terms must actually exist in simul- 
taneity. If they do not, then the relation can be only potential or else 
mental, existing in a mind. But even in the latter case the two terms must 
at least be thought as co-present in a simultaneous cognitive field. Thus 
different moments of time can be related to each other directly only by a 
mental, not a real, relation. 26 Hence causal action is either real cm d simul- 
taneous with its effect, or it is not real at all. 

It must be candidly admitted, even expressly emphasized, that, how- 
ever necessary may be the fact, the nature of the active ecstatic imma- 
nence of the cause in the effect remains mysterious and is a source of 
wonder to us as we try to reduce it to clear abstract concepts. It stub- 
bornly resists transposition from the existential level of experience to the 
abstract mode of intelligibility. But this is precisely what we should ex- 
pect. The human intellect is most at ease in representing conceptually 
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the formal structures of things. The dynamic and existential aspects 
of reality it is indeed intellectually aware of, either by inner experience 
or by vital continuity with its senses. But it is very difficult to represent 
them clearly in an abstract concept detachable from the concrete ex- 
perience and communicable to others in precise scientific language. The 
human mind must have recourse to metaphors and special indirect point- 
ing concepts which enable it to recognize what is being talked about and 
discuss its significance, necessary conditions of possibility, and implica- 
tions. 27 

If this difficulty is present, and widely admitted with respect to exist- 
ence itself and other existential properties such as subjectivity, person- 
ality, freedom, love, etc., then should it not be even more true in the case 
of action, the most purely existential, dynamic, and nonformal mode of 
being which is conceivable? 28 For action is not a form or essence of any 
sort, but a pure dynamic "overflow" or "gift of being," as Gilson has 
called it, from cause to effect. 29 Perhaps it is the unwillingness, on the 
part of both rationalists and doctrinaire empiricists, to make sufficient 
place in their philosophy for this dimension of mystery, of trans-con- 
ceptual existential fecundity, of the dynamism beyond local motion at 
the heart of causal action, that has led them to persistent attempts to 
reduce efficient causality to something besides the action of real existents. 

The central point of the foregoing analysis is that if authentic causal 
action exists at all, it and its effect make up one single indivisible event, 
not two distinct events which then require somehow to be joined to- 
gether. This pinpoints what, to my mind, is the most persistent source of 
confusion in the treatment of the problem by all those who defend a 
temporal sequence between a cause as cause and its effect. Practically 
without exception one finds that the unquestioned presupposition com- 
manding the very formulation of the question is that cause and effect as 
such form a series of two events. The precise problem then becomes 
how to relate or connect them to each other. But once one accepts this 
two-event position of the problem, the case is already settled. Either 
causal influence, properly so called, will be decreed nonexistent since it 
is not only unobservable but unintelligible (as indeed it is in the two- 
event theory), and the only discernible index of the so-called causal re- 
lation will become temporal sequence; or else, if one wishes to hold on to 
the reality of causal efficacy in the physical universe, one will have to al- 
low that all distinct physical events are separated both in space and time 
and require a time span to intercommunicate (unless, of course, one is 
prepared to reject the whole Einsteinian model of the universe). In the 
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single-event theory, on the other hand, there simply is no problem of 
how to relate two events distinct in space and therefore in time. Simul- 
taneity is not only possible here but strictly necessary. 

Does not the above analysis, however, fly in the face of the obvious 
facts of our experience? Causal activity in the world around us is unde- 
niably bound up somehow with temporal process. It does take time to do 
things. The answer lies not in attempting to deny that temporal se- 
quence accompanies most of the causal activities we know, but in situat- 
ing it properly. The proper point of insertion of temporal process is 
either within the cause, or within the effect, or within both, but not be- 
tween them. If a cause possessed all the power required for the produc- 
tion of a given effect in a total, completely available actuality, concen- 
trated in a single indivisible point or center, no successive phases would 
be required within the cause for unfolding its causal action, hence there 
would be no temporal process. The cause would then remain perfectly 
motionless and unchanging internally, though the effect on its part 
might be such that its emergence could or would have to occur in suc- 
cessive stages. In this case time would unroll within the effect, though 
not within the cause. 

Now none of the causes accessible to our experience possess their ac- 
tive powers in such simple, concentrated plenitude and totally available 
actuality. They can deploy their energy only piecemeal, in successive 
acts, with some kind of change or motion, internal or external, alternat- 
ing between each outflow of effective action and disposing the agent for 
one that is to come. Such motion itself, expecially the local motion 
which seems always to accompany material activity, is not yet the effec- 
tive causal action, though it may mediate or carry it. The fact that it is 
present at all is due, not to any exigencies of causal action as such, but to 
the imperfection of the cause, namely, to its lack of total actual self-pos- 
session and/or immediate presence to its effect. The only type of cause 
that can overcome this defect of unity, actuality, and total presence to 
itself and others is one that is completely immaterial or unextended in 
any way, a spirit, in other words. Even here only an infinite, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent spirit could exhaust its relations to the whole rest 
of the universe in a single act, though each successive act of a finite 
spirit would be a simple instantaneous unit. Now none of the at least 
partially material beings which form the world of our ordinary and sci- 
entific experience are such as are described above. Hence it follows that, 
in this world, causes and effects will both move together, locked in onto- 
logical embrace at every moment through the flux of time and change 
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in which material beings are immersed. Time will infiltrate Inescapably 
'within both cause and effect, but never between them. And the primary 
root of this time factor is local motion, the necessary condition, it 
seems, of the activity of all material agents as we know them. 

We are now in a position to understand the transformation of mean- 
ing that the concepts of "causal relation" and "principle of causality" 
will have to undergo to be of any use in empirical science. The primary 
aim of such sciences is to construct a system of laws and theories 
which will permit the deduction and prediction of one given set of ob- 
servable phenomena from another. Now it is obviously impossible to 
predict the immediate effect from its cause in the case of simultaneous 
causal relations, where the efficacious action of the cause is ontologically 
identical with the effect being produced. The only kind of sequences to 
which this method will apply are temporally successive ones between 
two or more distinct phenomena or events, which permit prediction 
from the earlier to the later. It is not even relevant scientifically whether 
ontological causality is involved at all, as long as the sequences occur 
regularly according to law, at least according to statistical probability 
law. Even if the scientist happens to be dealing with an authentic causal 
chain, the only relations he can pick out appropriate to his aim and 
method will be those between given causal links and their remote effects, 
at least one generation removed, never their immediate effects. (Certain 
at least apparently simultaneous relations, such as pulling-being pulled, 
etc., can of course be described as a unit; but the second member cannot 
be predicted or deduced from the first.) 

It will be part of the scientist's art, therefore, to single out in a given 
chain of observable phenomena, whether ontologically causal or not, 
those particular links which permit significant, fruitful, and accurate 
prediction of the regular or lawful occurrence of their more or less re- 
mote temporal successors in the same chain. The term "causal relation" 
will thus, on the sound methodological principle that all concepts used 
in scientific discourse be reduced to their minimum content, take on the 
meaning of "regular sequence of antecedent-consequent according to 
law," or, transposed into epistemological terms, predictability based on 
such lawful sequence. It follows that there will always be a time gap be- 
tween every "cause" and "effect" studied by the empirical scientist, pre- 
cisely because the terms in question will always constitute two events 
distinguishable either in space and time or in time alone. It follows, too, 
that within the framework of Einsteinian scientific discourse any two 
spatially distinguishable events if "causally connected" will always be 
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temporally successive, and if simultaneous will be "causally independ- 
ent." But by the same token no causal sequence accessible to scientific 
analysis will ever be that of a cause as cause, i.e. of causal action, and its 
immediate proper effect. To sum it up in less abstract terms, the closest 
empirical science can get to causal generation is the grandfather-grand- 
son, never the father-son relationship. 30 

There is no reason, then, why the scientist and the metaphysician 
cannot understand or at least respect each other's legitimately distinct 
universes of discourse, each focused on distinct and complementary 
facets of the immensely complex web of reality. But only confusion 
can result from trying to superimpose the two exposures and trying to 
solve the problems of the one within the framework and with the tools 
of the other. Many other difficulties and paradoxes in causal theory re- 
main to be ironed out, I am well aware. This essay tries only to make 
two concepts clear, and to formulate clearly what the issue is between 
the single-event and the double-event theory of causality. 
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Ockham (Berlin, 1927), Kap. 5, "Das 
Kausalproblem." 

17. Cf. E. Gilson, History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1955), pp. 505-11 
and the references there. 

1 8. Cf. Giacon, La Causalita nel 
rationalismo moderno: Carte sio 
Spinoza, Malebranche, Leibniz, 
(Milan, 1954). 

19. Cf. Treatise of Human 
Nature, Bk. I, Pt. Ill, sect. 2 if., 14; 
Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Sect. VII, pt. 2. 

20. Thus Schlick insists that events 
themselves fill up the world ade- 
quately, with no need or place for 
further "ontological glue" between 
them (op. cit. in n. 3 above, p. 522). 

J. S. Mill, however, is indecisive and 
fuzzy on the strict necessity of 
temporal succession (Systems of 
Logic, 8th ed., London, 1886, Bk. Ill, 
ch. V, s. 7, p. 247). 
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21. Critique of Pure Reason, ed. 
B, Second Analogy of Experience, 
trans, of N. K. Smith, London, 
1929), pp. 218 fl., 227, 469; cf. the 
long commentary of H. Paton, Kant's 
Metaphysic of Experience (New 
York, 1936), II, ch. 44-45. 

22. Crit. of Pure Reason (Smith 
trans.), pp. 262, 469. On the latter 
page he makes it precise that the 
causal action itself precedes tem- 
porally its effect: "Since the causality 
of this cause, that is, the action of the 
cause, is antecedent in time to the 
effect which has ensued upon it." 
(italics in original) 

23. For the literal expression of 
these principles see the text of Capek 
cited in n. 6 above: Similarly White- 
head, Adventures in Ideas (New 
York, 1933), ch. XII, sect. 4. 

24. The dispute among physicists 
as to whether the indeterminisrn 
principle of quantum physics does 
away with "causality" (i.e. predict- 
ability) or not is still by no means 
settled, since new, more deterministic 
models expressing the same experi- 
mental data have recently been pro- 
posed by Bohm and others. Cf . Bunge, 
Causality, pp. 307-32, and the whole 
work of Cassirer, Determinism and 
Indeterminism in Modern Physics. 

25. Hindu thought has stressed 
powerfully the mutual immanence of 
cause in effect and vice versa at the 
moment of causal action, to the point 
of almost identifying the two. Cf . G. 
Patti, Der Samavaya im Nyaya- 
Vaigesika-System (Rome, 1955). The 
same notion is at the root of St. 
Thomas's doctrine of the immediate 
presence of God in all things by His 
creative causality (Sum. TheoL, I, q. 
8, a. i). Presence through causality 

is obviously impossible unless cause 
and effect are simultaneous. It is 
noteworthy that in all the great 
metaphysical systems of both East 
and West the dynamic connection 
between beings drops off into mystery 
at some point. 
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26. Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Scriptum super Libras Sententiarum, 
I, dist. 26, q. 2, a. i (ed. Mandonnet, 
Paris, 1929); Qitaestiones Disputatae 
dePotentia^. 7, a. 11. 

27. Cf. R. Johann, S.J., "Sub- 
jectivity," Review of Metaphysics ', 
XII (1958-59), 200-234; and E. Gil- 
son, Being and Some Philosophers, 
(Toronto, 1952), ch. VI: "Knowledge 
and Existence." 

28. The application to causality 
has been well brought out by A. Vo- 
gel, "Efficient Causation and the 
Categories," Modem Schoolman, 
XXXII (1954-55), 243-56. 

29. Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
(New York, 1936), p. 95. 

30. I am aware that I am differing 
here from the position of Wilkie in 
his article, "The Problem of the 
Temporal Relation of Cause and 
Effect" (n. 12 above), who advocates 
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the use of the contemporaneous 
theory of cause and effect even in 
science: ", . , a theory of causes 
which considers them as contempor- 
aneous with their immediate effects 
is perfectly compatible with common 
sense, removes some of the trouble- 
some paradoxes to which the theory 
of antecedent causation gives rise, 
and lends itself more readily than the 
latter theory to refinement for the 
purposes of exact science" (p. 229). 
Though his analysis seems to me 
sound for the few cases examined, 
"causality" for him no longer carries 
its special scientific meaning of pre- 
dictability but a more ontological 
sense. But possibly we should be less 
rigid and allow place in science for 
both successive and contemporaneous 
causal schemas in different contexts, 
as Bunge suggests (Causality). 



II 



Is the Word Reality Meaningful? 



F. S. C. Northrop 

YALE UNIVERSITY 



IT HAS BECOME philosophically fashionable to maintain that the distinc- 
tion between appearance and reality is meaningless. The reason given 
is that no possible empirical evidence or experiment would bear on the 
distinction. Were this the case, the present writer would conform with 
the fashion. But the fact is that empirical evidence exists for distinguish- 
ing between factors in knowledge which are relative to the percipient 
and factors which are not; hence unless the words "appearance" and 
"reality" distinguish these two factors, some other words will have to be 
invented to take their place. 

Confusion about the distinction has arisen because both its critics and 
some of its defenders have failed to note that the word "reality" has an 
epistemological rather than an empirical reference. To say that any item 
of knowledge is real is to affirm a realistic epistemology. One's knowl- 
edge is red if it is knowledge of common sense, scientific, or any other 
kinds of objects, whose spatiotemporal locations and defined properties 
remain invariant for any transformation of physical coordinates for all 
observers on the same physical reference system and for different occa- 
sions and sense organs of the same observer. An item of knowledge is ap- 
parent rather than real if it appears to the senses as objective but is, after 
the manner of the blue color which the writer sees on the Go-Sign of 
the traffic light, sensed only by me or by others like me who, in this case, 
are color-blind with respect to green. In short, the word "appearance" 

Professor Northrop's many books include Science and First Principles; The 
Meeting of East and West, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, 
and The Taming of Nations. His most recent works are The Complexity of 
Legal and Ethical Experience and Philosophical Anthropology and Practical 
Politics. 
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refers to the objects of a radically empirical epistemology for which esse 
est percipi. The distinction between "appearance" and "reality" marks 
the fact, therefore, that we know the events, objects, and qualities of a 
radically empirical epistemology, all of which are relative to the percipi- 
ent and hence appropriately called "appearances"; and that we also 
know realistically epistemological objects, events, and properties 
which do not vary after the manner of radically empirical appearances 
from moment to moment, sense organ to sense organ, percipient to per- 
cipient, and physical frame of reference to physical frame of reference, 
but instead remain invariant for all frames of reference and all percipi- 
ents. 

The empirical evidences for these conclusions are well known. The 
space-time metric of Einstein's general theory of relativity has the for- 
mal properties of being invariant for any transformation of coordinates. 
In this very precise mathematical and experimentally operational sense, 
the metric of space-time of Einstein's tensor equation for gravitation 
gives us knowledge of a realistic epistemological world, i.e. one whose 
properties are the same for all observers and independent of their rela- 
tion to the percipient. Within this invariance there is, to be sure, frame 
of reference relativity. But the relativity occurs only when unified four- 
dimensional space-time is split into the separate space and time of the 
particular coordinate system of a particular frame of reference. The in- 
variant component of experimentally verified mathematical physics pro- 
vides the criterion for distinguishing that portion of perceived and 
conceived nature which is independent of its relation to the percipient 
and to the perceiver's physical frame of reference from the portion of 
our knowledge, and of our apparently objective sensed events and ob- 
jects, which is relative not merely to our frames of reference but even to 
different percipients on the same frame of reference. Invariance, there- 
fore, defines that portion of common sense and more sophisticated 
mathematical physical knowledge which is realistically epistemological 
in character. Similarly, any apparently objective event, quality, object or 
relation between events is an appearance if, when one shifts one's physi- 
cal frame of reference, different events, qualities, objects or relations be- 
tween events are sensed with precisely the same apparent objectivity as 
was the case with the data of the previous frame of reference. The simul- 
taneity of spatially separated events is an instance. The experimental 
confirmations of Einstein's special theory of relativity make it clear that 
events which are sensed with apparent objectivity to be simultaneous, as 
observed in one Galilean reference frame, will not be simultaneous as 
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sensed and operationally determined with apparent objectivity from a 
Galilean frame which moves w r ith a uniform velocity relative to the first 
frame. These considerations show that there are both theoretical and 
operational criteria for the distinction between appearance and reality 
as applied to mathematical physics. 

But it is not merely in mathematical physics that this distinction, or 
its verbal equivalent, is required. Western common sense also requires it, 
as the following example makes clear. Imagine two loud and sharp ex- 
plosions which occur four miles apart; suppose that a level, straight 
road connects the places of the two explosions; and imagine three sol- 
diers, A, B, and C, at rest relative to this road, with A beside the point 
where the westernmost explosion occurs, B equidistant from the two ex- 
plosions, and C beside the easternmost explosion. Now assume that none 
of the soldiers or anyone else knows anything whatever about physics, 
sound waves or their velocities. The question arises: did the two explo- 
sions occur at the same time? The plain fact is that if the soldiers w r ere 
asked and they replied in terms of what they directly sensed, they would 
give incompatible descriptions of the temporal relation between the two 
explosions. If the soldier midway between the two explosions reports, 
as confirmed by others standing beside him, that the two explosions oc- 
curred at the same time, then the report of the soldier C stationed near 
the easternmost explosion, as confirmed by people standing beside him, 
will be that the easternmost explosion occurred first and the western- 
most explosion occurred later. Soldier A, however, beside the western- 
most event, will report, as confirmed by people standing beside him, 
that the westernmost event occurred first and that the easternmost ex- 
plosion occurred later. This makes it evident that if we mean by the tem- 
poral relation between these two spatially separated events their immedi- 
ately sensed temporal relationship, then there is no meaning for a public 
time. 

This is what Einstein meant when he wrote that the public time of 
spatially separated events is not given intuitively. The foregoing exam- 
ple makes it clear that Einstein is correct, not merely for the public 
simultaneity of events when observed from different physical frames of 
reference, but also for ordinary common-sense events as observed by 
people standing at rest relative to one another on the same physical 
frame of reference. In short, in a philosophy of science or common sense 
which restricts itself to either a radically empirical or a naive realistic 
epistemology, there is no public time. To say that two immediately 
sensed spatially separated events happen at the same time is one thing for 
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one percipient and something quite different for another percipient, as 
the demonstrable and repeatable experience of our three soldiers un- 
equivocally shows. 

But to know a public object Is to locate it in public time. Hence, if as 
shown above, neither radically empirical sensing nor naive realistic ob- 
serving gives one knowledge of a public time, it follows that no philoso- 
pher whose epistemology is that either of radical empiricism or naive 
realism can know a realistic epistemological object. In other words, all 
traditional and contemporary philosophers who, ignoring the concepts 
by postulation or constructs of mathematical physics, claim that they 
can know reality by recourse to nothing but radically empirical direct 
awareness or naive realistic common-sense examples are claiming the 
Impossible. The reality about which they talk is spurious. The reason, let 
it be repeated, is that there is no such thing as a realistic epistemological 
object unless it is located in public time and neither radical empirical 
sensing nor naive common-sense observing gives us a public time. More 
specifically, this means that all purportedly metaphysical systems of re- 
ality which ground themselves in a naive realistic way of knowing are 
self-contradictory. 

It by no means follows, however, that the word "reality" is meaning- 
less. Such Is the case only in a radically empirical epistemological phi- 
losophy for which all determinate knowledge Is relative to the percipi- 
ent or in any physics or metaphysics that is based on a naive realistic way 
of knowing. Clearly, as noted in both common sense and in relativity 
physics, the distinction between z] items of human knowledge which 
are appearances in the sense of being sensed as "out there," yet being dif- 
ferent as so sensed by the three soldiers, A, B, and C above, and 2] other 
items of human knowledge which escape this relativity to the percipient 
and remain invariant for all percipients, provides a clear meaning for 
the word "reality" in a realistic epistemology. That portion of our sci- 
entific knowledge which gives us a world which Is real in the sense of 
being the same for all percipients is designated by that portion of ex- 
perimentally confirmed mathematical physics and philosophy which 
has the property of invariance. This is the meaning of the word "reality" 
which any empiricist can accept. 

Moreover, the criterion is as significant for our three soldiers and our 
common-sense experience of two spatially separated explosions as it is 
for the electromagnetic and mechanical theories of Einstein. This be- 
comes evident when we note that notwithstanding the fact that the three 
soldiers do not immediately sense or naively observe a public now-ness 
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of the spatially separated events which is the same for all of them, even 
common-sense Western man believes that the two explosions either hap- 
pened at the same time for all these soldiers and everyone else at rest on 
the surface of the earth or they happened a specified finite number of 
seconds apart for everybody at rest on the earth's surface. In short, 
common-sense man in the West locates such immediately sensed events 
in a public time. He, as well as the Einsteinian physicist, draws his dis- 
tinction between the different apparent occurrences of the two events 
for the different soldiers and their public occurrence which is the same 
for everybody at rest on the earth's surface. 

Two observations, however, are to be made upon this characteristic 
of Western common sense. The first is that people, without mechanical 
watches set by a Greenwich time that is determined by the most abstract 
theoretical constructs and the most meticulous telescopic observations, 
do not have the Westerner's common-sense capacity to keep temporally 
punctilious social engagements. Their sense of a common now is as 
vague and lacking in realistic epistemological simultaneity as the imme- 
diately sensed observations of the three soldiers in the example. The sec- 
ond thing to note about the public time of Western common sense is 
that it is impossible without a mathematical physics, or an epistemologi- 
cal theory of imageless constructs, or what the writer has elsewhere 
termed "concepts by postulation that are concepts by intellection." 1 In 
other words, since radically empirical concepts and naive realistic com- 
mon-sense knowing do not give us knowledge of determinate realistic 
epistemological objects or selves, it is only in an epistemology, physics, 
ontology, and metaphysics which is constructed out of concepts by 
postulation that the word "reality" can be given meaning and metaphys- 
ics can come again into its own. 

Even so, the restoration of the word "reality" to meaningful respect- 
ability in common-sense, scientific, and philosophical thinking is not an 
easy one. The first difficulty arises from the fact noted above that we do 
not directly sense or naively observe a realistic epistemologically public 
and invariant object or self. What we naively observe, whether it be an 
event, an object, a property or a relation between any or all of these 
things is always relative to a frame of reference, to different observers at 
rest on the same frame of reference, and to different sense organs and 
occasions of even the same observer. In short, if appearance means that 
which is relative to the percipient, then everything that we radically em- 
pirically sense, except what the writer has elsewhere called the "undif- 
ferentiated aesthetic continuum," 2 is appearance. Again we see why a 
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radical empirical or a naive realistic philosopher, however much he may 
use the words "reality" and "metaphysics" does not give us reality, in 
the only meaning the latter word has, and does not possess an ontologi- 
cal metaphysics. The second difficulty follows from the first. If reality is 
not introspected, sensed or naively observed but has to be known instead 
by imageless postulationally introduced constructs, how can we have 
any ground for believing that the right constructs have been discov- 
ered? 

Our example of the three soldiers will help us to find the answer. The 
construct which is introduced must be such that if it gives the correct 
realistic epistemological account of the public, i.e. invariant temporal 
relation between the two explosions, the systematic spatiotemporal and 
mechanical primitive concepts and laws of the construct must be such 
that the differently sensed, apparent temporal relations of the explosions 
for the different soldiers must be precisely what they sense them to be. 
The imageless postulated theory must save the appearances. 

Note more in detail how this is done. First, a complete postulation- 
ally constructed relation embracing the whole of space and all of time 
must be axiomatically specified by recourse to the logic of relations. In 
the case of the mathematical physics of Democritus where the mechani- 
cal theory of sound was first developed, the axioms of space were those 
of what we now know as Euclidian geometry. The order of time is that 
of noncircular serial order. Without these universally valid relationally 
constructed, scientific items of knowledge, which Newton later called 
"true" or "mathematical" space and time, 3 neither the mathematical 
physicist nor the man of Western common sense would be justified in 
referring the explosions which we hear today to the same spatiotemporal 
world to which Democritus referred the sounds known in his day. 
None of these constructions are given by radical empirical introspecting 
or sensing in naive observations. Events are forthwith thought of as 
events in such a spatiotemporal, formal relatedness. This is the point of 
Earl Russell's recent remark that what we know in mathematical physics 
(and it can be added, in Western common sense) is a relatedness with 
certain formal properties. 4 It is this relatedness that remains invariant to 
give the word "reality," in the sense of that which is the same for all 
percipients, significant meaning. Sensed events, qualities, and relations 
provide no such meaning; instead they give us what Newton called "ap- 
parent" time. 5 

Furthermore, for mathematical time, a theory of the sequence of its 
events and of the theoretically constructed properties which character- 
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ize their objects must also be constructed. This was done in ancient 
Greece by the formal mathematician Theaetetus and the mathematical 
physicist Democritus. The results were the well-known laws of acous- 
tics and the propagation of sound, with which even high school students 
of physics and most Western men of common sense are well 
aquainted. It is because sound waves travel with a constant velocity as 
perscribed by the laws of this imageless, logically and mathematically 
constucted realistic world that it follows of necessity that our three 
soldiers will sense the two explosions differently, after the manner noted 
above. This is what it means to have a theory which saves the appear- 
ances. 

The achievement of such a theory involves additional complexities. 
Not only must there be the imageless, logically realistic constructs of 
space-time and the laws of sound, but relations must also be specified 
that connect such unobservable realistic objects and events, which are 
theoretically known through concepts by postulation, with the radi- 
cally empirical directly sensed and introspected events that different 
people in different places at different moments with their diverse sense 
organs actually sense. Since the latter events, objects, and properties are 
known in a radically empirical way, whereas the events of a realistic 
epistemology are known only by means of concepts by postulation, it 
is essential to keep words in their imageless, logically realistic meaning 
distinct from those same words in their radically empirical meaning. It 
was for the latter purpose that the writer's distinction between the 
radically empirical "concept by intuition" and the logically realistic 
"concept by postulation" meaning of any word was introduced. Clearly, 
it is "events" in the sense of concepts by intuition that our soldiers above 
or the experimental physicist directly senses when any theory of the 
logically realistic relation between events in the sense of a concept by 
postulation is indirectly confirmed or empirically invalidated. 

Of necessity, therefore, if confirmation of a specific logically realis- 
tic concept by postulation theory of reality is to be possible, relations 
must be specified which translate its events, objects, and properties in 
the logically realistic epistemological mode of discourse in terms of the 
appearances, i.e. the directly sensed explosions, objects, properties, and 
the relations in the radical empirical mode of knowledge denoted by 
concepts by intuition. Since items of knowledge in the latter sense are 
always, as shown above, relative to the percipient, to his sense organs 
and the frame of reference upon which he chances to stand, it follows 
that the qualities or relations that we directly sense cannot be, as naive 
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realists suppose, the predicates of the realistic epistemological events, 
objects, and relations in public space-time. For certainly a property or 
relation which is one thing for soldier A and different things for sol- 
diers B and C cannot be the predicate of an object the defining proper- 
ties of which are invariant for all perceivers. Nor can the relation be- 
tween a] events and objects of realistic epistemological knowledge and 
b] those of radically empirical or "apparent" knowledge be that of 
causal interaction as ontological dualists suppose. This is to treat entities 
in different epistemological worlds of discourse as if they were entities 
within the same world of discourse. It was this error which generated 
the pseudobody-mind problem. 

Nonsense always results when concepts in their radically empirical 
meaning are put in the same sentence with words in their logically real- 
istic meaning. One obtains expressions such as "Electrons are pink"; "In- 
trospected meanings are in the brain"; "Physical power causes political 
obligation"; or "that electromagnetic wave is yellow" etc. Clearly the 
relation between a] a word or what it denotes in its radically empirical 
concept by intuition meaning, and b] that same word and what it des- 
ignates in its logically realistic epistemological meaning must be an 
epistemological relation. That is why the writer called these relations be- 
tween a] andb] "epistemic correlations." 

Once the presence of these epistemic correlations is noted, certain 
things follow immediately concerning public events and objects other 
than the self. For them, the epistemic rules cannot be one-to-one. Other- 
wise the relatedness of the two explosions in the logically realistic 
world, designated in the theoretical constructs of mathematical physics 
by means of imageless concepts by postulation, would be isomorphic 
with the sensed relatedness of the two explosions as immediately experi- 
enced by the three imagined soldiers. This, however, is not the case, for 
the three soldiers each sensed the temporal sequence of the two explo- 
sions differently. Nevertheless, the experimentally verified acoustical 
theory of the public temporal occurrence of the two explosions is identi- 
cal for all three soldiers and for all other human beings at rest on the 
earth's surface. This means that the relatedness of events in logically 
realistic public space-time is not isomorphic with the sensed relatedness 
of sensed events. It therefore follows that the epistemic correlations 
which, given a theoretically designated or predicted event in logically 
realistic public time, specify its corresponding sensed event in esse est 
percipi sensed space and time must be one-many rather than one-one 
relations. 
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Only with respect to the events which are one's public self in logi- 
cally realistic space-time is their relatedness isomorphic with the re- 
latedness of the radically empirically known events of one's private in- 
trospected self. This entails that, in the case of one's own self, the epis- 
temic rules of correspondence between its radically empirical concept 
by intuition component and its logically realistic publicly meaningful 
component are one-one. 6 It is because, for public objects and events 
other than the self, the relatedness of public events in concept by postu- 
lation logically realistic space-time is not isomorphic with the relatedness 
of immediately sensed events in radically empirical space and time that 
Whitehead's method of extensive abstraction for arriving at reality from 
radically empirical immediacy will not work. 

The one-oneness of the epistemic correlations when the object in 
public space-time is one's own self and the many-oneness when the ob- 
jects in space-time are other than oneself is important for another reason. 
The one-oneness or isomorphism in the case of one's own self makes pos- 
sible the confirmation or empirical invalidation of the speculatively in- 
troduced, logically realistic theory of unobservable scientific objects in 
unobservable invariant space-time. Although we do not observe the pub- 
lic temporal relation between the two explosions, we do directly sense 
the radically empirical noisy events that are the one-one epistemic cor- 
relates of the public, logically realistic events which are the arrival of 
the causal effects of sound waves from the two explosions in one's brain. 
Since in the case of the public self, the relatedness of its logically realistic 
unsensed factors is isomorphic with the relatedness of its radically em- 
pirical, directly introspected or sensed events, it follows that direct sens- 
ing will confirm or disconfirai the logically deduced or predicted conse- 
quences of the speculatively introduced theories of the unobservable 
public events and objects in public space-time. 

Moreover, because in the case of one's self the relatedness of its pub- 
lic component is isomorphic with the relatedness of its private intro- 
spected component, this isomorphism defines the identity and the unity 
of one's private and public self. Radically empirical and logically 
realistic isomorphism is, therefore, the solution of the body-mind 
problem. 

This isomorphism also entails that introspective consciousness is not 
an epiphenomenon or a mere phenomenal appearance of reality. For in 
the relatedness of the content of one's private, introspectively and emo- 
tively known self one also knows the relatedness of one's public self. 
Only in the case of public objects other than oneself does the relatedness 
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of their immediately sensed epistemic correlates stand in the episternic 
relation of appearance to reality. 

The first" error in Kant's idealistic epistemology, in neo-Kantian- 
ism, and in any scientific conventionalism with their purely egocentric 
or subjective theory of scientific constructs should now be evident. This 
error consists in supposing, because a realistic world is not given a pos- 
teriori through the senses with respect to objects other than one's own 
self, that all objects including even one's public self have no realistic 
epistemological reference. In other w r ords, they assume that the only 
possible epistemological realism is naive realism. The foregoing analysis 
shows, however, that there is another kind of realism. We call it logical 
realism in epistemic correlation with radical empiricism. 

There is a second error of the Kantians, neo-Kantians, and con- 
ventionalists. After noting quite correctly that the relatedness of a pos- 
teriori sensed events, objects, and qualities is not isomorphic with the 
relatedness of invariant events, objects, and properties as designated by 
experimentally verified modern mathematical physical theory, they con- 
cluded that this was true also for the publicly meaningful self. This 
turned the self into a mere subjective construct. Forthwith a contradic- 
tion arises. This becomes evident when one asks the question concerning 
the nature of the being who prescribes the linguistic convention or who 
makes the construct. On the radical empiricist's or on the neo-Kantian's 
theory, this being must be either immediately apprehended or else a 
merely subjective linguistic convention or construct. Hume makes it 
clear, however, that a persistent being, the type required to keep lin- 
guistic conventions constant, is not immediately apprehended either in- 
trospectively or through the senses. The person, therefore, who cos- 
structs the linguistic convention is not a sensed or introspected subject 
or object. He must, therefore, on a neo-Kantian or conventionalist's 
theory be a merely subjective conventional construct. But a construct 
which constructs constructs is a contradiction in terms. Only a truly 
ontological self can construct constructs. Hence with respect to the 
scientist as knower, as well as with respect to the invariant scientific 
laws and objects known, neo-Kantian constructionism and conven- 
tionalism entail at least the ontology of the person who fixes the con- 
ventions or makes the constructs. 

There is a third reason why the neo-Kantian and the conventional- 
ist theory of constructs or concepts by postulation in common sense and 
natural scientific knowledge is untenable. It has the consequence, for 
any person holding the theory, of forcing him to believe that his wife, or 
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anyone else who Is very dear to him, has no realistic epistemological on- 
tological meaning, but is instead merely /] some private sense im- 
pressions for which to be means merely to be perceived by the neo- 
Kantian knower together with 2] his own equally private conventional 
constructions. To account, therefore, for one's belief that any other per- 
son is as real as one's own self, as well as to make meaningful the distinc- 
tion between what is public and what is relative to the percipient in our 
knowledge, the distinction between appearance to the perceiver and the 
reality of the object of which the appearances are the relative epistemi- 
cally correlated signals is required; for this, the epistemological theory of 
radical empiricism in epistemic correlation with logical realism is neces- 
sary. 
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IN HIS RECENT Gifford Lectures, John Macmurray says that "space is 
the form of reflexion" and "time is the form of action." 1 The pur- 
pose of this essay is to consider this antithesis, and to suggest an amend- 
ment. Special problems about time do indeed arise in the context of ac- 
tion, but they are not those which they are here supposed to be. 

The initial difficulty about the antithesis is that time is the form of 
reflection as well as of action; both, as the phrase goes, "take time": the 
philosopher is three hours older at the end of his morning meditations 
than he was at the beginning, just as he would have been if he had been 
selling shares or digging in the garden. The difference in respect of time 
cannot reside in the activities of thinking (or reflecting), and acting. It 
must reside, if anywhere, in the objects of these activities. And to this 
effect there is in fact a long tradition. 

The classical form of the tradition stems from Plato, and issues suc- 
cessively in the hierarchy of timeless Forms, the immobile God of Aris- 
totle, the present eternity of Spinoza, and the Absolute of the Hegelians. 
But there is a deviating form of the same tradition, which issues succes- 
sively in atoms, extension, simple ideas, sense data, and, perhaps, atomic 
facts. These primary objects of knowledge are the same at all times and 
places, in that the times and places at which they occur make no differ- 
ence to them; each is what it is timelessly, whatever changing situations 
they may enter into. Even logical analysts, though they ask for the use 
and not for the meaning, commonly ask for contemporary use, though 
in fact no analysis is complete without a long excursion into the history 
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of ideas. In the most diverse idioms, philosophers have slipped away into 
a study of what time makes least difference to; and to that extent the 
things they think about might well be contrasted with what agents do, 
even though their thinking goes on, just as acting goes on. 

It will be objected that the tradition is mistaken, and on two 
grounds: /] that even if philosophers are obsessed by the timeless, 
there are sober people with both feet on the ground, like natural scien- 
tists and historians, whose field of operations is as timeful as they are 
themselves; and 2] that the tradition in philosophy is philosophically 
mistaken. 

The concern of natural science with temporal sequences certainly ap- 
pears to be just \vhat differentiates it from, for example, algebra, in the 
same way as music differs from a statue. There have been devices for re- 
ducing the successions of physics to the simultaneities of mathematics; 
for example, the conception of extension as substance in Descartes. But 
in this and all similar cases movement has had to be introduced from 
without; and in such belated restitutions there is an acknowledgement 
of original error. In physics, to say nothing of more concrete sciences, 
there is always an account of succession, of events in time. 

But (and this is the crux) the physicist is interested in the uniformi- 
ties of succession and not in its particularities, which, indeed, he ignores 
as irrelevant. He does not so much follow the order of time as try to dis- 
engage repeated or identical sequences obtaining in any possible time- 
tract. He fastens on just that aspect of temporal things which is not 
wholly temporal. 

The objection will continue: but what about the historian? He, 
surely, deals not merely with what is repeated in time, but also with 
what is unique. Even this is doubtful: history contains not merely narra- 
tive but generalization and comparison. But, supposing it to be true, his- 
tory is a thinking of things, not as they happen, but in their completed 
order. The series of events crowds upwards to the present as to a culmi- 
nation. To think about anything as past is to relate it to the present: it is 
to select a given point in time from which to think the absoluteness of 
time away. 

So far, the contention that thinking evokes the timeless is justified in 
that it cuts corners across the given succession of events and operates 
on past and future from the standpoint of the present; but it is not justi- 
fied if it claims that it has the timeless as its only object. What it does is 
to operate on the timeful but to disarrange the temporal order for its 
own purposes. But what about philosophy? 
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We have noted that in philosophy the trend to the timeless has been 
particularly strong; but it could have been mistaken. Perhaps we ought 
to be thinking not about entities but about events, not about the being 
which is opposed to becoming but about the being which is becoming. 
Perhaps, but the precedents are unpropitious; for Bergson, in expound- 
ing his thoroughgoing temporalism, threw out intellect along with ac- 
tion and appealed over both their heads to an inward alignment with the 
flow of things which he called "intuition"; Alexander, in his attempt to 
"take time seriously," at least provided time with space to lean on, or to 
be the mind of, so that his processes are not only processes but also 
things, and the thinking which confronts them contemplates their sta- 
bility as well as their succession; and Whitehead discerned in the tem- 
poral flux both an intrinsic rhythm and the special presence of "eternal 
objects." It is significant that these attempts to make time absolute have 
resulted either in a compromise or in the simultaneous subordination of 
the process of thinking. And the reason is that given in Plato's Theaete- 
tus: that it is impossible to fix one's mind on what merely becomes, and 
that, if everything really becomes, there is neither object, nor mind to 
know it. To think at all is to foreshorten at least a limited time-tract, 
both in oneself and in what one thinks about. 

The tradition, therefore, is not wholly mistaken. But there are 
two necessary cautions. In the first place, as observed above, thinking is 
a temporal process: no matter how time-transcending its interests, it is 
still temporal in structure. As the Chairman regretfully reminded a meet- 
ing at the recent conference of the Institut international de philosophic 
at Mysore, "even when a speaker speaks of eternity he remains in time." 
In the second place, it is not true that all thinking concerns itself with a 
nontemporal order. The point is not that thinking is alienated from 
time: it is simply that its interest in the temporal is not in its temporality. 
It is in the order displayed in a given time-tract as a whole, as in history, 
or in recurring time-tracts to which temporal situation is irrelevant, as in 
natural science. As for philosophy, it is engaged both at the highest level 
of generality, as in symbolic logic, and at the peak points of particular 
endeavour, as in political theory or aesthetics. 

To say, then, that thinking is not committed to the temporal is not to 
say that it concerns itself with the timeless. That may happen, as in for- 
mal logic and mathematics; and when it does, the withdrawal of the tem- 
poral interest does indeed distinguish thinking from acting. But such 
withdrawal is not its differentia, nor is thinking about what is temporal 
a departure from the norm. It is in fact more likely that thinking of the 
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objects from which time is eliminated should be an act of deliberate ab- 
straction. And we shall see that the same kind of abstraction occurs in 
the course of action. 

So far we have considered time as a continuous universal feature of 
thinking and acting, common to all things and publicly accessible, and 
we have refrained from the special notations which men employ to de- 
scribe their own temporal experiences. Chief among these is the expres- 
sion "now." "Now" has a first-personal ring, contrasting with the third- 
personal "before" and "after." That is why it is out of place in natural 
science, with its strict rule of impersonality, and why it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to action, which is transacted by persons and by persons only. 
In approaching action, we must introduce it and fix the area of its ap- 
plication. 

To say "now" is of course to perpetrate a paradox: by the time it is 
said, it is already then. Its use as a locution depends on not pressing the 
paradox and allowing its extension to a determined time-tract bounded 
by the beginning and the ending of some continuous activity. But in that 
case not only is the activity in universal time, but a particular now is the 
time for the activity. The practical experience of time erects itself over 
against time as form, in a flexible relation of constructions and depend- 
ence. 

With this in mind, we turn to "past" and "future." "Past" and "fu- 
ture" are not equivalent to "before" and "after." Before and after are 
reckoned from any moment of time; past and future are reckoned from 
this moment of time. Past and future are backward and forward exten- 
sions of now. In the case of past, this has already emerged in our refer- 
ence to history. It is the case of future, however, which is specially rele- 
vant to action. By the fact of being what it is, action faces towards the 
future, and it carries into the future the more personal note sounded by 
"now." Science, which also refers to the future, carries forward the 
general notion of "before" and "after": it talks of "regular succession," 
or even, in its older-fashioned moods, of "necessary succession," and a 
succession cannot be "regular," still less "necessary," if it is tied to a 
"now." Future, for the agent, is not future-in-general: it is a highly par- 
ticular future which it is proposed to promote in preference to some 
other particular future. 

We can now proceed to the concept of action. To act, or to be an 
agent, is /] to bring about a change of affairs in "public" time to bring 
it about, not merely to watch it happening; 2} to look forward to that 
change before it has taken place, and to plan the stages through which 
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it may be realized thus 5] not merely moving in time, but anticipating 
time and looking not to any possible future, but to a future defined by 
foresight and intention. 

The first thing which strikes us about this quite ordinary description 
of action is that it is not to be contrasted with thinking, but presupposes 
it. The element of forethought which goes into it is what distinguishes it 
from a mere happening. (There is in human experience such a thing as 
mere happening, and it is called not acting but drifting.) This is not only 
admitted but insisted upon by Macmurray himself: "Knowledge is that 
in my action which makes it an action and not a blind activity." 2 But it is 
a particular kind of knowledge. What distinguishes it is that it is directed 
towards the future. Now the term "reflexion," which Macmurray con- 
trasts so markedly with action and declares to be at home in space but 
not in time, is used to designate just that kind of thinking which is not 
directed towards the future. His distinction, then, should be drawn not 
between thinking and acting, but between two ways of thinking, one of 
which is part of action, the other of which is sealed off from action, in 
the past or eternity, as the case may be. 

The second point is that the description carefully avoids saying "ma- 
terial changes." The states of affairs which action alters are often mate- 
rial; but preaching, teaching, and psychoanalysis, which operate directly 
upon minds, are just as much action as are building bridges and extract- 
ing an appendix. 

The third point is that action, so far from being contrasted with 
thinking because it refers to the future, actually depends on thinking in 
order to refer to the future. The difference occurs at the point already 
identified by the analysis of "now." All thinking about the future has a 
certain universality. The pin-pointing of an act on a chart results from 
the intersection of anticipated events anticipated on the basis of gen- 
eralization from past experience sometimes so constant as to give rise to 
a sense of necessity. In advance, however particularized, planning is not 
just about "this": it is an attempt to get at "this" by exploring a num- 
ber of "thats." It is only at the moment of action that "this" emerges 
from the mists of possibility. 

The fourth point, which thus develops dialectically from the third, is 
that the agent is confronted, as the thinker is not, with a fateful moment 
at which he is committed. It may be quite trivial physically, as in the case 
of posting a letter, but once it is done it cannot be undone; the most one 
can do, and that not always, is to take further measures to nullify it. As 
long as that letter was on the desk or in one's pocket, nothing has to hap- 
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pen. A moment later, everything is changed. It may be said that this is a 
commitment which can be postponed. But suppose It contains an ap- 
plication for a post which has to be in by a given date; In such a case a 
failure to decide is as decisive as deciding. Or take the case in which one 
does not know whether a commitment can be postponed or not. It is re- 
lated of Kant that twice, when he was contemplating a proposal of mar- 
riage, somebody else got there first. That is why we are recommended 
to take time by the forelock. 

What these illustrations lead up to is this: that in action w T e not 
merely move in time, but are confronted with a time: a distinction ac- 
curately expressed in Greek by the words Chronos and Kairos: "time 
in which" and "time at which": time continuous, and time definitive. 
Now "time at which" can be designated as past or as future: in the con- 
text of action, it is designated as future. 3 It is the moment of expectation, 
of opportunity, and in fact in the Greek word Kairos the senses of time 
and opportunity overlap. But opportunity means decision. The moment 
has come at which one cannot argue or dissemble any longer. It is at the 
climax of Kairos that there is a special connection between time and ac- 
tion. But in this sense time is not something which goes relentlessly on, 
but something which just as relentlessly slams the door. 

The objection will be raised that thinking has its Kairos just as action 
has. Thinking has its crises, its revelations, its Eurekas. True, the philoso- 
pher (to quote the Theaetetus again) may talk for a day or a year, if only 
he can hit upon that which is. But the moment of his enlightenment may 
be as definitive as any overt action, and in fact constitutes an important 
change in the state of affairs. So the argument may run. In reply, every- 
thing that is said must be admitted. But this is because, on one side of it, 
thinking is a kind of acting: and it is as a kind of acting that it has the 
comparable characters. The fact remains, however, that it is also a sus- 
pension of acting, and it is this double character which Macmurray 
tries to capture when he describes it as a constitutive negation. Thinking 
is not confronted with its Kairos; it evolves its own Kairos from inside. 
It decides when it considers the evidence sufficient. But for the most part 
we have to act when the evidence is not sufficient. Action has a time 
limit and thinking has none. 4 

The further objection will be raised that just as men of thought have 
their own Kairos as agents, so men of action can sometimes placate their 
Kairos by premeditation. Some Kairoi, it is true, are arbitrarily fixed, 
e.g., the dates of examinations; others can be guided (one can move in 
committee that a decision be deferred for one month), or even averted 
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(at the end of a month action may no longer be possible, and the mover 
may know it) . 5 Again, the facts are indisputable; but though the crucial 
moment may be postponed or diverted or completely change its charac- 
ter, someone, sooner or later, is going to have to put his alternatives 
behind him and pass the point of no return. The best he can hope 
for is that his study of the maps will make his exploring more intelli- 
gent. 

It will be urged that the Kairos, the moment of decision which out- 
runs reflexion, is forced upon us by bad planning; if we planned as we 
should, all our actions would flow smoothly from our forecasts and deci- 
sions would become outmoded. There is much incipient thinking of 
this sort among technologists and organizers, especially when they add 
to their other afflictions a belief in historical determinism. It is to be re- 
jected, for the following reasons: 

As long as particular things are identical, or can be treated as identi- 
cal without distinction, as long, in fact, as they are only numerically dis- 
tinguishable from each other, prediction is as near as possible to proph- 
ecy. Events will succeed each other in unchanging patterns, which can 
be accurately plotted out on a time-chart measured off in identical 
units, because the course of events is itself repetitious. Particularity, at 
this level, is not individuality but reduplication. It is therefore possible 
to ignore it without deforming the events described. But where agents 
are concerned, the case is otherwise. The order of time is covered over 
by order in time. The regularities of nature are still in the background 
and they form the basis for intelligent anticipation. These include the 
regularities of human nature, the studied exploitation of which has been 
a stock-in-trade of policy makers at least since the time of Machiavelli 
and the Borgias. But to forecast decisions flexibly reached by practical 
wisdom shuttling between variable ends and the infinite complexity of 
situations, is not only beyond our powers, but intrinsically impossible. 
It would require us to know that which, as yet, is not; as Macmurray 
points out, the future is that which does not exist. 6 But that which is not, 
though it can be anticipated and prefigured, cannot be known, because 
the particularity of the individual decision, though exposed to the pull 
both of causes and of reasons, is undetermined until it has actually been 
taken. But any decision in human affairs means taking account of other 
people's decisions. Hence there must be a gap in our knowledge of the 
future, though it is probable that the scientific social planners, who do 
not believe in it, will do all they can to reduce it, by eliminating the op- 
portunities for decision for all but themselves. It is a metaphysical if not 
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a practical comfort that they cannot do it without denying their own 
beliefs. 

In the second place, the contrast between thinking and action in re- 
spect of the future may be related to the principle of contradiction. 
Two contradictory ways of thinking may be simultaneously enter- 
tained; e.g., a middle-of-the-roader may envisage the possibility of vot- 
ing in as many ways as there are candidates. But if he actually votes for 
all of them at once his voting paper will be declared invalid. Or an Aus- 
tralian with a round-the-world air ticket may contemplate proceeding 
eastwards or westwards, but he cannot simultaneously board a plane for 
Singapore and a plane for San Francisco. As long as contradictory poli- 
cies are in thought and in the future, they can psychologically coexist, 
even when they are known to be incompatible. As soon as they have to 
issue in action, and are precipitated from the receding future into the 
living present, they are incompatible not only in logic but in practice. 
This is the point of intersection at which intellectuals and men of action 
always misunderstand each other. Suspense of judgment, which is an 
intellectual virtue, is in practice too often procrastination; and decision, 
which is a practical virtue, is too often stigmatized by intellectuals as 
dogmatism. 

We can now go back to the statement from which we started, that 
"time is the form of action," and see if we have produced the promised 
amendment: and we shall at the same time attempt to summarize the 
argument. 

/] The continuous objective time which is the duration of the 
world and is measured up into units by the natural sciences is not charac- 
teristic of action as opposed to thinking, for it envelopes both alike. 

2] Thinking does sometimes have timeless objects, or interest itself 
in the nontemporal features of timeful objects; and it sometimes looks 
to the past without reference to the future. Now action always looks to 
the future; unlike thought, it is always concerned with time. On the 
other hand, thinking also can concern itself with time, or the future, and 
it often does. 

5] Further, action, in its uniform reference to the future, is distin- 
guished (for example, from mere physical movement) by the presence 
of thinking. Not only is thinking not restricted to the timeless: in those 
cases in which it does refer to the future, it is an essential constituent in 
the structure of action itself. 

4] When thinking refers to the future, it provides containers or 
blueprints for foreshadowed events; for thinking, future events are al- 
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ways future. In action, on the other hand, even in the action which is 
most clearly informed by thinking, what is entertained as future is in- 
jected into the flux of affairs and becomes present. This Is an important 
distinction, and could well be what our original statement was intended 
to convey. 

j] But, in that case, the time with which action Is properly con- 
cerned is a time in the future which is envisaged as a present in the mak- 
ing, and in due course actually becomes one. It is not just "time," it is "0 
time." Thinking tries to trap the future in a network of universals. Ac- 
tion realizes it, brings it about, in its full particularity. Yet, being in- 
formed by thinking, it brings it about, makes it present, in the very form 
in which it was conceived as future. 

The amendment then runs: time enters into action in a distinctive 
manner, over and above the manner in which it enters into thinking, 
though it does it with the aid of thinking; in action, the future does not 
stay future; for thought, and particularly for thought in the service of 
action, one future gives way to another. And the future, when it be- 
comes present, is not just time, but a time; not Chronos, but Kairos. 



NOTES 



i. The Self as Agent (London, 



2. I bid., p. 129. 

3. Cf. S. Hampshire, Thought 
and Action (London, 1959)^. 119: 
"Aesthetic contemplation is as far as 
possible divorced from the possibility 
of action," because (p. 120) "no 
decision is called for." Aesthetic con- 
templation provides the proper 
contrast for action. It passes over 
gradually into the kind of meditation 
which consists of entertaining ideas, 
which in turn passes over gradually 
into the making and implementation 
of plans, which in turn provides the 
starting point for actions. 

4. The present can be lived 
through but it cannot be designated. 
This important fact about our tem- 



poral experience is brought out 
clearly in the perfective aspect of 
Slavonic verbs, which have only past 
and future formations, but no present. 
An action cannot be thought of as 
complete in the present. It is either 
already completed or not yet com- 
pleted. 

5. There are intermediate cases, 
for example, investigating committees 
directed to report by a given date. 
But in such cases the need for action 
is paramount. 

6. Macmurray, Self as Agent, p. 
133. And, as Sartre points out, it is as 
future that that which does not exist 
operates so powerfully on the human 
present. The only oddity about his 
view is that so great an opportunity 
should afford occasion for anguish. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY is the problem of being. In spite of the 
many ways in which the problem of being has been formulated 
and pursued, and in spite of the side issues and blind alleys in which it 
has lost its way, the question of the meaning of being itself has been the 
guiding thread of philosophical inquiry, distinguishing it from other 
kinds. Nonphilosophical inquiries express a decision to confine one's ac- 
tivities within one or another realm of being. But since any realm of be- 
ing is not seen completely until it is seen in relation to being, there can 
and must be a philosophical treatment of being as well, that is, an attempt 
to understand being from the widest possible perspective. 

Philosophical thought is thus the ultimate inquiring activity of men 
the attempt to appropriate being by means of thought. Because it is men 
who inquire and because men engage in other actions such as religious 
devotion, unconditional moral action, and art, philosophical inquiry is 
subject to at least three norms: / ] it must be done in a manner consistent 
with man's being the kind of being which he is; 2] its results must illu- 
minate man's experience of himself in the world; and 5] it must allow for 
and interpret the other activities of men which are not inquiring activity 
in the sense that philosophical thought is. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations the problem of being is a 
difficult and strange one. If one attempts to put the philosophical ques- 
tion in a straightforward manner, one finds himself asking: "What is 
being?" To this question one discovers that there is no straightforward 
answer, a discovery which has provided impetus to philosophical scep- 
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ticism since the beginning. In asking the question of being one is thrown 
back upon a realization that he is asking from a concrete situation in 
which he himself is involved, a situation which is complex and w r hich 
includes, besides himself, other people, things, events, ideas, scientific 
theories, etc. Among these entities, being itself is nowhere to be found; 
being is itself neither a special realm of being nor an object given 
within the situation from which he asks the question of being. Every at- 
tempt to think about being turns out to be thought about this or that be- 
ing, this or that object of experience, and not about being itself. Being 
cannot be investigated as an object may be investigated. To think about 
it, to try to conceptualize it under some general principle is to reduce 
it to an object. The modes of being w r hich one articulates are revealed to 
be modes of being-as-object or being-as-subject. Both Heidegger and 
Jaspers have pointed out that the Western philosophical tradition, while 
it has asked the right question, has provided impossible answers. In almost 
every instance its categories are general and abstract notions under 
which one may articulate the objects given in human experience, inde- 
pendently of any special characteristics which would determine that ob- 
ject as the object of this or that science. But being simply never appears 
as an object; we never succeed to a standpoint from which we may sur- 
vey it, but always find ourselves in a particular situation speaking of, 
thinking about, and dealing with objects. Yet we ask the question of be- 
ing. 

Since a direct question about being is impossible, philosophical 
thought has no object in the strict sense of the term. Hence it must pro- 
ceed by a dialectical or flank-attack upon its problem, asking subtler 
questions: "Who is it who thinks about being?" "Under what conditions 
do we think about being?" "What is it like to think about being?" These 
questions throw the emphasis upon man, or human experience and its 
conditions. Philosophical thought must take initially the form of inter- 
rogation of the concrete person within his situation. It must try to eluci- 
date that situation, to bring to conscious realization the condition of the 
existing person and the features of his inquiry. It will turn out, I believe, 
that to think about being is to think about the beings we confront in 
our situation, including ourselves, in a particular sort of way. 



i AM AWARE of myself in the world as a consciousness preoccu- 
pied with and directed toward objects of one sort or another. Whether 
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this awareness involves t\vo separate acts of consciousness, namely an 
awareness of objects and then an awareness of the awareness, is irrele- 
vant at this level of analysis, which involves the preconceptual grasp of 
our situation in the world. The conceptual difficulties of formulating a 
theory about my consciousness no more prevent me from this double 
awareness than those surrounding motion in Zeno's paradoxes kept 
things from moving. The simple phenomenological fact is that my situa- 
tion is characterized by what might be called "consciousness of." I am 
never a pure mind transparent to itself as was Descartes' res cogitms, but 
am always in relation to some content. This orientation towards an other 
is the unavoidable fundamental structure which Brentano and Husserl 
called intentionality; it provides the context within which anything can 
be present for me. 1 Jaspers refers to it as the subject-object relationship 
which lies at the ground of all experience. Subject and object are poles 
within the relationship; consequently they are specified only in relation 
to each other. So pervasive of all levels of our experience is this structure 
that even when one comes to talk of existence and being one must talk 
of them in terms of the subject-object relationship. Philosophical 
thought is at first a reflection upon this relationship and its implications, 
for if it is really fundamental there is no possibility of getting beyond it 
to a neutral vantage point from which to describe being and selfhood. 

For our purposes we can point to four characteristics of the subject- 
object relationship which react upon the attempt to raise the question of 
being. They are: /] concreteness, 2] multidimensionality, j] interpre- 
tation, and 4] nonfinality. 

The situation of the subject-object relationship is concrete and his- 
torical. There is a self only as a concrete center of a tissue of actions, de- 
cisions, knowledge, and appreciations which are the self's concern with 
and relation to the objects which it confronts. The self is always this 
particular self in its historical locus, which includes the past out of 
which it came, the future towards which it is headed, and the present 
moment too. Likewise the world is the objective pole of this concrete 
relationship, the world of the self's concerns. Both are bound together in 
the concreteness of the experience. At this level there is no problem of 
trying to relate a subject to a world. The self is aware of itself as a self- 
in-a-world. The problem of trying to relate a subject and an object is 
revealed as the problem of conceptual theory about mind and body, not 
a problem of the initial awareness of the self as always in relation to an 
object in a concrete situation. It is from this immediate relation that in- 
quiry starts, and the criterion of that inquiry is its power to elucidate the 
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meaning of the self -world structure experienced by the self in this origi- 
nary situation. 

The second feature of the subject-object relationship is the plurality 
of levels upon which a subject confronts a world of objects. Jaspers has 
given complete analyses of these levels in Reason and Exlstenz and espe- 
cially Von der Wahrheh. Here I want only to indicate briefly these lev- 
els, for they influence the philosophical question of being. 

The first and most elementary level is the one of immediate preoccu- 
pation and practical concern with the environment, the level which 
Jaspers refers to as Dasein, or empirical existence, I am there in the world 
as a being engaged in relations to that world in terms of my physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological concerns. I must use the world in or- 
der to secure my existence. The world emerges on this level as the 
objective correlate of the empirical existence of my self. It is the world 
as apprehended in sense perception which is instinctively empirical and 
practical. The social world which emerges on this level is either one sus- 
tained by immediate feeling and emotion or, like that of Hobbes, a func- 
tion of our wants. We band together, not on the basis of a conscious 
ideal or a deep sense of community, but in order to secure our existence. 
If knowledge remained upon this level, a crude sort of instrumentalism 
would emerge; if community remained on this level, it would be a com- 
munity of immediate feeling or a power struggle. 

Another level within the subject-object relationship is that of theo- 
retic or abstract consciousness, or Beimisstsein ueberhaiipt in Jaspers' 
terminology. This is the level upon which science is generated. The 
world is not something merely before us as objects with which we con- 
cern ourselves, but exists as the object of impersonal knowledge which 
is, or claims to be, universally valid. As abstract consciousness, I ab- 
stract from my immediate awareness and see myself and my objects as 
instances of general laws or principles. Logic, physics, psychology, his- 
tory as a science, etc., are modes of knowledge on this level. Conse- 
quently, consciousness in general is a mode in which I am identical 
with all other men, assuming they have also reached this state of exist- 
ence. Because universally valid, public and objective truth is the ideal at 
this level; the concreteness of each person is left behind. The Kantian 
categories, common to us all insofar as we are instances of the "tran- 
scendental unity of apperception," are illustrative of this level of self- 
hood and world. 

Third and last is the level of spirit, which might be described as a 
synthesis of empirical existence and theoretic consciousness. The one is 
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abstract, the other immediately and unreflectively involved in an endless 
concern for its being. But spirit unites them into a concrete universal. 
On this level, the level of idea, totality is sought, and the individual is 
seen as an instance of a universal which is embodied in the world. All of 
life, knowledge, and culture are brought under ideal totalities. Unlike 
abstract consciousness, spirit is temporal and dynamic; unlike empirical 
existence, it is reflective and universal-objective. As the unity of the two, 
spirit is the attempt to grasp together all particulars into an ideal whole. 
At this level community becomes a nation with an informing idea; ob- 
jective knowledge, an institutionalized and purposeful corporate re- 
search. 

The third feature of the subject-object relationship is interpretation. 
On each level the object, the intentional other of consciousness, is ap- 
prehended differently, in an act of interpretation. Empirical existence 
apprehends the world in terms of its will-to-power, its psychological, 
biological, and social urgings. The world it possesses is the result of its 
interpretations. Similarly abstract consciousness and spirit possess their 
worlds through interpretations, namely those of the universal prin- 
ciples of logic and science and the ideal wholes of spirit. We are not 
directly related to being, but grasp it by objectifying it in concrete 
situations by means of our interpretations. We have already seen that 
there is no pure, neutral vantage point from which we may observe 
ourselves and the world, but we are confined to situations which are 
concrete and historical. Certainly, however, these interpretations are 
not wholly arbitrary. Our empirical existence forces certain elementary 
interpretations upon us or we die. Abstract consciousness has a well- 
formulated methodology, and spirit apprehends under a dialectically de- 
veloping idea. But the interpretive character of our apprehension on 
each level is an indication of the fact that we do not stand face-to-face 
with reality, but, as Cassirer indicates, 2 possess it only through our sym- 
bolic forms. Thus, although we may claim that being appears through 
these forms, we must also realize that, by virtue of the interpretive char- 
acter of our relation to the world, being itself transcends our interpre- 
tations. 

The last feature of consciousness in the subject-object relationship is 
nonfinality. It is manifested in two forms: i] the nonfinality of any 
given level of conscious awareness, and 2] the nonfinality of interpre- 
tation within any given level of awareness. The former follows from 
the fact of interpretation. Only if we could assume that being must ex- 
haust itself in the interpretive ways it appears in consciousness could we 
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assert the finality of an interpretive level or of all of them together. 3 But 
there is no reason for assuming this. Indeed, within the levels of inter- 
pretive awareness there is a movement of transcending from one to 
another. The level of consciousness in general transcends that of empiri- 
cal existence, which remains prereflective. And we transcend the stand- 
point of consciousness in general when, in the attempt to unite existence 
and consciousness, we move to the realm of spirit. That spirit is the 
ultimate conceptualization of being is not given to consciousness as a 
certainty. And there is a positive reason for denying that any of these 
levels of interpretation is an adequate conceptualization of being. This is 
the awareness of self in and through these modes as yet something 
transcendent to all of them the stage which, following Jaspers' ter- 
minology, we call Exlstenz. This will occupy us in the next section. 

The second manifestation of nonfinality of these objectifying levels 
of conscious awareness is the possible endlessness of interpretation 
within each mode. In none of them do we ever reach a point where the 
level manifests itself as a complete system. The world and the self of that 
world are never given once and for all. There is always possibility of 
continuing progress and attainment, also of failure. We can always 
move on from where we are, as empirical existence, abstract conscious- 
ness, and spirit. On the level of empirical existence, the world and the 
self are apprehended as indefinite, encompassing areas in which action 
and interpretation can go on without limit. The will-to-power is never 
satisfied; and Plato long ago observed that the life lived on this level is 
like trying to empty the ocean with a sieve. No choice or action ever se- 
cures our being; we must constantly assert it. Similarly on the level of 
abstract consciousness we never reach (e.g., in a scientific theory) an 
interpretation which cannot be superseded. The whole of the world is 
never specified, but continually overflows our attempt to grasp it con- 
ceptually. Since I am myself a consciousness in the world by means of 
the concrete relations which I have to objects, the world itself can never 
become an object for me. World remains, in Kant's sense, an idea, a 
task, not a possession. Thus, the world of scientific interpretation is 
itself an encompassing reality within which I am able to formulate suc- 
cessful interpretations in infinhum, but never complete ones. And fi- 
nally, the realm of spirit is also an encompassing reality in which we suc- 
ceed to partial unities, but none are so successful that we can claim that 
being is finally represented. Even Hegel's dialectic of spirit had no end; 
like all else, spiritual wholes are achievements in time, themselves con- 
crete and historical, hence, nonfinal. 
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Thus the nonfinality of our interpretations of being within the sub- 
ject-object relationship is manifest. For consciousness, the world is 
given in concrete historical experience which never attains totality. 
Being is scattered or fractured into a multidimensional plurality of en- 
compassing areas of experience in which endless interpretation may go 
on. This is rooted in the subject-object structure of consciousness, and 
from these realizations we raise the question of being. 

HI 

TO RAISE THE QUESTION of being is to search for an interpretive 
principle by means of which the welter of things appearing in the vari- 
ous levels of consciousness can be brought into order. The attempt to 
find such a principle must take the form of a radical questioning of the 
phenomena which appear within consciousness and of the self to which 
they appear. Philosophical thought is the concrete attempt to articulate 
the ground of both the self and the objects presented to it. There is 
nothing abstract about philosophical inquiry; it is an unconditional in- 
terrogation of the being of things and the being of the self from the situ- 
ation in which one is. 

The question of being cannot take the form of searching for the 
most general determinations of objects in the world. One can do this, of 
course, and one must do it, but it is preliminary to the articulation of 
being. If we succeed in establishing such determinations we also must 
come to see that they are interpretive determinations of being-as-ob- 
ject, not of the whole of being. The subject is slighted and made into 
an object: it is considered as an expression of the general determinations 
of the system. But the subject never appears as object; it is aware of it- 
self as subject. 

Nor can the question of being take the form of searching for the 
general determinations of subjectivity. Again, one can and must do this, 
but it, too, is preliminary. Such an attempt yields only interpretations in 
which the objective pole is reduced to the subjective. But the phe- 
nomenological fact is the ultimacy of both. This ultimacy cannot be 
adequately conceptualized in a dualism, however. This attempt founders 
on similar obstacles. What is given in conscious awareness is an objec- 
tive pole and a subjective pole in relation to each other within encom- 
passing areas of experience, not two substances which one must try 
conceptually to relate, and which between them exhaust being. 

There is a third manner in which the interpretive principle of being 
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may be attempted within the subject-object relationship, and this way 
is more interesting philosophically. Instead of establishing either or both 
poles of experience as foundational, the whole relationship of subject 
and object is made into an object of investigation. In this process one ab- 
stracts from the concrete subjectivity and privileged position of the self, 
which is responsible for the characterization of one thing as subject and 
all others as object, and views all beings as entities in a field of action 
and relations. One analyzes the general determinations of this interact- 
ing set of entities. The search is for the modes of being, the ultimate and 
irreducible characteristics which are structural of the being of anything 
at all, subject as \vell as object. Moving on this more basic level, one out- 
flanks the question of trying to establish a totality or unity of being 
within the world of object or subject. The aim remains, however, a com- 
plete vision of the whole of being in terms of its most general features, 
within which whatever is will find its adequate conceptualization. Such 
an attempt, it seems to me, is what Professor Weiss has undertaken in 
his Modes of Being. 

Weiss avoids all the problems of materialism, idealism, and dualism 
by attending to the categorial conditions of anything at all, subjects as 
well as objects. For Weiss, all actual beings are both subject and object, 
subjects in their insistent, self-assertive and creative aspects, and objects 
as they represent themselves to other beings which they limit. The 
result is that the character and action of these beings can be understood 
adequately only if one interprets them under the four modes of Ac- 
tuality, Existence, Ideality and God. Each is necessarily involved in the 
others, though irreducible to them. And together they exhaust being, 
not by claiming to know the whole (for no man can do this), but by 
providing a delineation of the formal characteristics of any being. 4 The 
result is a cosmic vision of great generality and abstractness, in which 
all beings whatsoever men along with every other thing in the uni- 
verseare interpreted in the system as instances of the categorial modes 
of being. 5 

Existence conceived as a mode of being on this level of analysis is an 
intelligible universal ingredient in actualities. It is the restless force or 
field in which actualities are related. 6 It is due to the ingredience of this 
"sheer vitality, forever passing from one position or guise into another," 7 
that there is process in the universe. Without Existence all would be 
static. The category of Existence is no concrete existence, but an ab- 
stract principle of explanation and comprehension of whatever there is, 
achieved by transcending whatever there is to a stage of abstraction 
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which is a pure and neutral cognition. 8 At such a level, philosophy deals 
with reality not in its concreteness, but as "kinds, natures, meanings, 
structures, as instances or illustrations of basic modes of being." 9 

Weiss is not merely pointing to a contingent fact about being in his 
analyses, namely that it appears in four modes. He is putting forth in- 
telligible structures in the sense that they provide a rational justification 
of reality by showing how being is and must be. There is a rational in- 
telligibility to reality which is grasped by reason. Only in this sense 
could philosophy be "the agency employed by some Actualities to mas- 
ter whatever there be." 10 Philosophy explains because it sees reality as a 
manifestation of rationally necessary structures which provide a com- 
pelling and exhaustive doctrine of being. One who understands the 
system should no longer be puzzled about what being is or why things 
are the way they are. Since the concrete world of existence is intelligible 
as the expression of a set of abstract and necessary categories, all these 
things are clear. 

It is difficult to understand in what sense a philosophy of abstractions 
explains anything. The difficulty involved is the relation between the 
concrete situation and the conceptualizations of thought. Is a philo- 
sophic concept an abstract and rationally necessary structure of which 
the concrete is exhibited as a manifestation, or is it an elucidatory sign 
within a situation? This is nicely illustrated in the notion of Existence. 
Weiss grasps it philosophically, in a pure state. Existence is an intelli- 
gible and definable essence which is ingredient in everything which is, 
"else we would not know what it was for something to exist rather than 
not to exist." 11 But when I try to apply Weiss's concept of Existence to 
my own existence I do not recognize myself as an actuality in which this 
universal existence is ingredient. I am not aware of myself as an in- 
stance of four irreducible modes of being which exhaust what is. I find 
myself immune from these universal cosmological categories, and the 
reason is that they have not been drawn from an interrogation of my 
concrete situation. Weiss abstracts from the concrete situation and en- 
compasses existence in a universal. But I apprehend myself in my situa- 
tion not as an instance of a universal at all, but as an originary source of 
freedom an existing consciousness in concrete, self-projecting actions 
of choice, decision, commitment, knowledge, etc. Indeed, I am this 
tissue of choices and preoccupations which I must try to illuminate by 
exploring the concrete situation in which I find myself. My own exist- 
ence is, thus, revealed to me in a way which is not a universal abstrac- 
tion in which all beings share, but as a subjectivity in and through my ac- 
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tlons and concerns. This subjectivity is unique, not subsumable under a 
general category of existence, however useful for other purposes this 
may be. Precisely that which I want to illuminate remains dark when 
viewed as an instance of this cosmological universal, for an understand- 
ing of my existence is not to have an abstract and general conception of 
Existence as a mode of being which together with the other modes ex- 
hausts the totality of being, but is to comprehend iny own existence in 
its actual career. Philosophical thought thus is not abstract systematiza- 
tion, but existential illumination of my finite, concrete situation by radi- 
cal questioning. The initial contingency can never be removed; the 
mystery of existence remains, and is heightened by philosophical ex- 
ploration. 

In objectifying the subject-object relationship and abstracting from 
the concrete subject and object presented therein, Weiss's analysis leaves 
the level of participation and involvement and attempts to achieve a pure 
rational view of the fundamental structure of being. But the subject 
who has done the objectifying is neglected, since it is not contained in 
the represented relationship. The modes of being are thus structures 
represented in abstraction from any concrete situation. The result is 
again a nonfmal interpretation of being at a high degree of generality 
which being itself transcends, revealing its nonobjectivity in the illumi- 
nation of our awareness as interpretation and nonfmal. 

We have answered at length one of the questions with which we be- 
gan, namely, under what conditions do we ask the question of being? 
The condition was that of the subject-object structure of consciousness 
and this structure had implications for the nature of the philosophic 
task. A brief discussion of the other two questions will close our study. 
They are: "Who is it who thinks about being?" and, "What is it like to 
think about being?" The answers are: it is Exist enz who is the ques- 
tioner, and thinking about being is a transcending type of thought 
which proceeds by radical inquiry into anything at all, including one's 
own existence. Asking the question of being is a concrete act of thought 
completed by an existing subject from the depths of the situation of its 
own being. Indeed, Existenz reflectively realizes itself in and through 
this radical inquiry, for it is in this act that it becomes aware of itself as 
transcending the levels on which it appears in the subject-object rela- 
tionship. Philosophic thought is at once the illumination of Existenz and 
the pursuit of being. Philosophy must give up trying to define being or 
exhaustively to specify it. There is no position from which one can espy 
it in itself. Being is the ground of every subject and object, but is frac- 
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tured within experience into its polar manifestations in such a way as to 
allow endless interpretation. The realization of this situation forces one 
into the transcending type of thought which is philosophy. To tran- 
scend in this instance means to move beyond the confines of the polar 
modes of the subject-object relationship in an inner awareness of one's 
own being and its meaning in relation to being. Because it moves beyond 
the polarity there can be no objective philosophical doctrine of being 
or Existence, for the limits of cognition are the limits of the subject- 
object relationship. There is therefore only an inner appropriation of 
being in freedom and unconditional action, not, as Jaspers puts it, 
knowledge of Existenz or being, but Selbstwmewerden and Seinsverge- 
ivisserung. Being is not an object which is known but a horizon in which 
we and the objects we confront are steeped. We can by transcending 
and radical questioning on each level push to the limits of the subject- 
object relationship and illuminate the encompassing horizon of being in 
which self and world are immersed. Philosophy thus lives at the bound- 
aries of empirical subjectivity and objectivity, never able compellingly 
to demonstrate a set of doctrines, but only to uncover and point to the 
possible Existenz in each person and excite in the other the act of 
transcendence which needs no proof for it is concretely appropriated. 
This is, I think, the final reason why Jaspers conceives of philosophic 
truth as communication; for it is only in the free and unconditional com- 
munication between Existenzen which transcends all concerns in the 
subject-object relationship that being is revealed. 

Existenz is the originary source of philosophical thought, not a uni- 
versal abstraction which is a result of philosophizing. It is the concrete 
active self, aware of itself as subject in the various levels of the subject- 
object relationship, yet never exhausted in them. Not derivable or de- 
finable, Existenz is an originary freedom which is never completely de- 
terminable. To be sure, it must realize itself in the world; yet it is in- 
commensurable with it, being free and capable of unconditional action 
and commitment. This incommensurability which, when existentially 
appropriated, throws one back upon one's self, is the root of our com- 
prehension of ourselves as free and anxious, and open to the possibility 
of despair as well as fulfillment. It is this subjectivity which must be il- 
luminated and appealed to. 

The analysis of Existenz through conceptual thought yields no uni- 
versal categories but signs which illuminate the existential situation. 
Thus, such existential "categories" as historicity, freedom, death, 
anxiety, guilt, conflict, failure, are meaningful not as objective descrip- 
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tions but as elucidations of the situation of Existenz. They must be ap- 
propriated to be true. Philosophical thought is existentially relevant 
where it is seen as a movement of thought by the concrete subject in 
questioning and illuminating his situation. 

It is in this act of thought that being is encountered or missed, 
for this is a possibility. Using the language of the subject-object rela- 
tionship one must say that being is the object to which Existenz is re- 
lated, as the world in its various determinations is the object of the multi- 
dimensional subjective pole of the subject-object relationship. But it is 
not an object within that relationship; it is appropriated and encountered 
by the self in its own awareness of itself in its unconditional questioning 
within its situation. Being is the empirical world for empirical existence; 
but for the concrete existing person, it is the nonobjective ground of all 
things the ultimate horizon within which all projections are con- 
tained and which is objectified by these projections but which itself 
is never exhausted. This awareness of oneself embedded in being is not 
accessible to the polar modes of subjectivity, but only to Existenz. 
Hence no philosophical doctrine is objectively true for all, but can only 
be an attempt at illumination and communication of the concrete situa- 
tion of the self. 

It is in unconditional action, beyond all objective certainties within 
any level of the subject-object relationship, that the awareness of being 
and selfhood occur. One creates oneself in the world in free action and 
commitment, unjustified by any principle or universal. In this uncondi- 
tional action, one penetrates beyond every local and finite ground and 
sees the particular situation in its ontological relation to an ultimate 
ground. And philosophy is the unconditional reflective action of men. 
In its radical questioning, world and self appear as indices of being. 
They are appropriated as such only by the individual subject in his un- 
conditional action, and not by objective knowledge. Consequently, the 
ultimate place where being is revealed is man himself: man as freedom 
and unconditional action. Through him and his action all beings are seen 
in their ontological relation. The world is not only a world of my con- 
cerns, but an appearance of being. I know it truly only in its openness 
to being. 

At this point we can return to the philosophic attempts to specify the 
general determinations of being. As objective, universally valid knowl- 
edge of being they all fail. Their claim to encompass all reality is un- 
warranted, for we have not the neutral point from which to view being- 
itself, but are inextricably finite in finite and nonfinal situations. Rea- 
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son is always within the human situation and is itself finite. Hence the 
philosophical use of reason must be expressive of this situation. Reason 
can inquire radically into anything at all within the situation of human 
finitude; but it can never accede to a final perspective on being. But 
the philosophic systems which result from this radical questioning, or by 
means of which this questioning proceeds, can themselves be taken as 
ultimate reflective appearances of being. In the drive to transcend the 
local and particular, in the drive to unity, a philosophic system itself is 
an articulation of being for a concrete subject. Because we live in a 
situation, and are related to being only in the world, philosophical 
thought mediates being, but never reaches it fully. It is the attempt of 
man to illuminate conceptually his own being in relation to being itself. 
Philosophy does this by rational thought. But the reason by which it 
does it is always reason in a situation, the reason of the concrete sub- 
ject. There is no pure, detached reason, arriving at the structures of be- 
ing in itself, but only finite, existential reason engaged in a transcending 
inquiry into its own being and that of the world. Philosophies are thus 
ways of inhabiting and revealing being by thoughtful men in nonfinal 
articulations. Both Heidegger and Jaspers stress this point-that thought 
is steeped in and mediates the being which transcends it. And both use 
the same image. Language, claims Heidegger, is the house of being. 
Jaspers, in Psychologic der Weltamcbauungen, calls philosophical sys- 
tems Gehaeuse in which we inhabit being in objectifying yet transcend- 
ing categories. It is only when the transcending is forgotten that they be- 
come false. For man is the being who transcends what he is and knows 
at any given time in free action, and thus is himself the place where being 
is touched concretely in unconditional action whether inquiringly in 
philosophy, or morally in conduct, devotionally in religion, or appre- 
ciatively in art. 



NOTES 

i. In suggesting that the basic 
structure of consciousness is the 
subject-object relationship I am not 
simply reinstating the puzzles sur- 
rounding the relationship between 
an epistemological subject and an 
equally abstract object which have 
been criticized by many modern 



thinkers, notably of the existentialist 
school of thought. I agree that these 
abstract epistemologies must be re- 
jected. The subject-object relation- 
ship is a concrete horizontal medium 
in which objects and people are first 
encountered in action and inter- 
pretation. There is no problem of 
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relating a subject and object; they 
are already related and are only as 
they are determined in the concrete 
relationship. Thus, Heidegger's 
emphasis upon mood as revealing our 
human situation in no way undercuts 
what I am calling the subject-object 
relationship. One has moods, espe- 
cially ones like anxiety, only when 
one is separated from his object or 
from being. Mood reveals a relation 
of a subject to an object, too; and the 
hammer (to use his example) is a 
hammer, an other than self, even 
while one is hammering. It does not 
become an object only when the 
epistemologist goes to work on it. 
Calling the fundamental structure of 
consciousness a subject-object re- 
lationship merely attests to the fact 
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that we do experience our world 
f rcrn a conscious center whose nature 
it is to be separate from yet directed 
toward an other. It disallows no 
particular kind of relation. 

2. E. Cassirer, Essay on Man 
(New Haven, 1944), p. 32. 

3. Cf. George A. Schrader, Jr., 
"Heidegger's Ontology of Human 
Existence," Review of Metaphysics, 
X( 1956-57), 40. 

4. Paul Weiss, Modes oj Being 
(Carbondale, III, 1958), pp. 6, 373. 

5. Ibid., pp. 374, 545-48. 

6. Ibid., p. 1 6. 
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THEME OF THIS ESSAY is the concept of law, in the most general 
JL and inclusive sense. It finds its immediate problem and point of de- 
parture in the wide variety of meanings the term carries in different con- 
texts. It seeks to isolate the essential generic content and reference of 
the concept, to reach a systematic classification of its specific forms, 
and to explain the relationships between them. 

We start with the obvious, if also superficial, fact that the term "law" 
has a rich use in our thought and discourse. It occurs in a multiplicity of 
phrases; batteries of qualifying words are attached to it; it refers to dis- 
similar contexts, and its attribution varies with its range. A casual and 
partial catalogue of laws reveals such items as scientific laws, laws of na- 
ture, Natural Law, Divine Law, moral law, positive law, civil law, inter- 
national law, descriptive laws, normative laws, prescriptive laws, im- 
perative laws, common law, customary law, laws of motion, laws of 
thought, laws of war, laws of learning, laws of behavior, the law of 
gravitation, the law of supply and demand, the law of the jungle, and 
even by-laws and in-laws. 

The term "law" is not intended to carry exactly the same meaning 
throughout this range of usage. Everyone recognizes that there is a dif- 
ference in a moral law and a positive (civil) law; that normative laws 
and imperative laws have distinct functions; that the laws of genetic 
heredity and of legal inheritance are differently related to the phe- 
nomena to which they are relevant. These instances could be multiplied 
endlessly. As we use the word "law" in one phrase or another, and 
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qualify It with various other words, it undergoes a series of sea-changes. 
But we are so habituated to voyaging through these linguistic waters 
that we accept the ambiguity with no discomfort or question. 

Yet we do use the same term throughout. And we persist in this usage 
even when we are well aware of the equivocations it involves and the 
confusions it often breeds. When we take this fact seriously, and do 
not shrug it off as a mere accident of linguistic history, it has Interesting 
and important implications. For it suggests that "law" is a broad and 
fundamental concept, reflecting a pervasive characteristic of reality. 
The flexibility of the concept suggests, furthermore, that this character- 
istic is a protean one, occurring in different guises in different regions 
of reality. 

I have said that this is what usage "suggests," for I am well aware of 
the lacunae the linguistic argument leaves, and I would be quite unwilling 
to rest my thesis on that argument alone. Fortunately, this is not neces- 
sary. For the theme of the unity, variety, and pervasiveness of law is 
woven closely into the web of human thought, and is the constant con- 
cern not only of philosophy but of science and jurisprudence too. That 
there is a problem here worthy of investigation is best indicated by the 
way in which this theme has at once fascinated and frustrated thought. 
Thinkers of the most varied persuasions have been attracted by the no- 
tion of the continuity of law; but when they have asserted and explored 
it, they have been led to such apparent paradoxes that they have usu- 
ally been unwilling to press the argument to its end. This is what I want 
to attempt. I think that the issue of the continuity of law of law as a 
single principle that appears in different forms in different contexts af- 
fords significant clues to metaphysics, natural science, philosophical 
anthropology, and jurisprudence. So I intend to follow the suggestion 
of linguistic usage to its logical conclusion, to see whether and how it 
can be justified or if and why it must be rejected, to note the difficulties 
that it raises, and to make explicit the conditions that it posits. 



THE FIRST STEP in the inquiry is to identify the generic meaning of 
the concept law. I think this can be briefly stated: Law is a principle 
of order. This is the basic and common meaning the term "law" always 
has. Whenever it occurs, it asserts order as an essential characteristic of 
the context to which it refers; and it describes the structure and contents 
of this order, with more or less detail. 
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The proposition that "law is a principle of order" is so fundamental 
that it cannot be logically derived, but can be established only by direct 
inspection. But it will be well to give this idea preliminary support by 
showing that it is pervasive in the work of thinkers who have investi- 
gated the nature of law of whatever sort. To this end, I will cite the 
conclusions of authorities in various fields who have sought to elucidate 
the basic character of the laws with which they deal. If experts work- 
ing independently in quite different areas come to a common opinion 
about the nature of law, this affords a strong presumption in favor of 
the notion agreed upon. 

Whitehead, speaking as a metaphysician and considering the subject 
of law in the broadest sense, sums up his conclusions in the form of an 
equivalence: "The notion of law, that is to say, of some measure of 
regularity or of persistence or of recurrence . . . 5J1 Karl Pearson, speak- 
ing as a philosopher of science and at the outcome of a detailed analysis 
of the various meanings of law, comes to the same conclusion: "In the 
conception of order or sequence, therefore, we see the historical origin 
of law in all its senses . . ." 2 Huntington Cairns, speaking as a social 
scientist, echoes the same thought: "Order is omnipresent, so far as ap- 
pears to us, in nature and human thought. . . . Law is primarily a 
system of order . . ." 3 Justice Cardozo, reflecting upon the nature of 
positive law and its place in the larger panorama of events, sums up 
thus: "The study of law is thus seen to be the study of principles of 
order revealing themselves in uniformities of antecedents and conse- 
quences. ... As in the processes of nature, we give the name of law to 
uniformity of succession." 4 

Many other witnesses to this same effect could be summoned. But 
this should be enough to render reasonable the view that "law is a prin- 
ciple of order." If we then accept this notion provisionally, and set 
about to explore it, two questions at once arise. First, what is the mean- 
ing of "order?" Second, what is the relation of "law" to "order?" These 
are the questions with which this paper is concerned. 

In most discussions in which the concept of order occurs, its mean- 
ing is treated as primitive and self-evident. It is rarely defined, but only 
illustrated; and when one seeks for explanations of it, he finds merely 
examples. But the ostensive meaning that the term carries is clear, sim- 
ple, and constant. The concept of order embodies our recognition of 
pattern and regularity in the world. It refers to the fact that we dis- 
cern threads of connectedness that run among discrete objects and oc- 
currences. Order announces the similarities that we discover among 
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things and the sequences that we discover among events. When we say 
that order holds, we mean that we are In the presence of some stable 
body of relationships, some systematic structure, such that we can count 
upon spatial arrangements, temporal recurrences, and logical inferences. 
In minimal terms, "order" means "continuity 7 -" and "predictability." 
"Disorder," of course, conveys the converse of all this. A context of in- 
quiry, a region of reality, is "disorderly" \vhen the entities we come upon 
within It are amorphous, the structures are vague, the relationships are 
unstable, and the course of events Is erratic. 

If the concept of order is to be a fruitful tool of inquiry, it demands 
a more precise analysis than it is usually accorded. The simplest way to 
present this is through a definition, which can then be elaborated and 
justified. Order is the name for that state-of-affairs in which we can 
discern regular and determinate sequences that are exhibited in the be- 
havior of distinct entities that together form a systematic whole. 

The terms emphasized in this definition designate the four essential 
elements that are entailed by the concept of order. Since the analysis is 
basic to my further argument, it will be well to give a few additional 
citations from the works just mentioned to indicate that it represents 
a widespread and recurrent manner of thought. Whitehead (p. 51) elab- 
orates his conception of law as a principle of order in these terms: "The 
notion of law is that there are many things in the world, whose behaviour 
towards each other always exemplifies -fixed rules." Cardozo (p. 140) 
speaks in analogous terms: "Law is the expression of a principle of order 
to which men must conform in their conduct and relations as members 
of society" And Cairns (p. 18) states a similar conclusion: "In this com- 
plex whole [society] the behavior of human beings Is ordered In accord- 
ance with the requirements of the relations established in the structure." 

The equivalences among the key terms in these propositions are ob- 
vious. It seems that whenever the concept of "order" is used it presup- 
poses this fourfold context: a plurality of distinct entities; the organiza- 
tion of these into a series of higher-order entities; activities engaged in by 
these entities, and energy exchanged among them; and all of this taking 
place in a way that exhibits continuity and coherence of relationships. I 
identify these elements respectively as the Many, the One, Process, and 
Pattern. When we state the concept of order in these abstract terms, it 
at once receives additional confirmation. For it confronts us with two 
of the oldest problems that have occupied thought: that of Unity and 
Multiplicity, and that of Permanence and Change. These are the most 
persistent categories of thought, with each representing a prominent 
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and pervasive aspect of the world as mind encounters it. Whenever we 
think, in whatever context, these categories designate the protean di- 
mensions of reality and so constitute the matrix of all existence and oc- 
currence. Reality is at once a manifold, a universe, an arena of change, 
and a structured system. Every particular thing is at once a unique en- 
tity, an element in various fields or wholes, a locus of energy that is en- 
gaged in constant transactions with other things, and an item that oc- 
cupies a definite position in a complex scheme of relationships. 

This is the context out of which the concept of order arises. As mind 
explores these four dimensions of being, it comes upon problems and 
paradoxes that are the familiar diet of philosophical speculation. In the 
effort to resolve these, the principal challenge that thought confronts is 
to bring these elements together into a coherent system without under- 
mining their integrity or mutilating their intrinsic characters. To the ex- 
tent that we feel successful in this task, we say that we have achieved 
order, whether in the theoretical sense of "discovering" it or the prac- 
tical sense of "creating" it. We then embody this achievement in the 
form of propositions that we refer to as "laws." That is, laws are state- 
ments that formulate what we have discerned about the natures and the 
interrelationships of the Many, the One, Process and Pattern in any 
region of reality. 

We can now turn to the second question posed above: What is the 
relation of law to order? As was stressed earlier, the varied uses of the 
term "law" suggest that this is a genus that contains several species. And 
this in turn suggests that different types of laws stand in different rela- 
tions to the orders of which they are principles. So the necessary first 
step in this inquiry is classification. 

We can conveniently start with the random catalogue of laws of- 
fered at the beginning of this essay. All of these laws can be placed in 
three major categories, designated as Expository, Prescriptive and 
Normative. I shall first describe these abstract types in terms close to 
those in which common sense conceives them, and then proceed to re- 
fine them. The discussions that immediately follow, then, are to be 
taken only as first approximations to the true characters of these modes 
of law: they announce what these laws proclaim on their face, rather 
than what is ultimately to be attributed to them. 

Expository laws describe the actual order of things and events. They 
embody what we have discerned about the characteristics of objects and 
the course of happenings in the world. The most familiar of such laws 
are scientific laws or laws of nature; more specific examples are the laws 
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of motion, of molecular structure, of genetic recombination, of supply 
and demand, of learning, or instinctual behavior, and, perhaps more 
doubtfully, conventional, and customary laws. Laws of this mode are 
commonly regarded as expounding an order that is primordial and pre- 
established: we do not think of them as producing or maintaining this 
order, but merely as depicting it. Such laws vary quite widely in their 
degree of both exactitude and confirmation: they may deal with what 
we call either "certainties 77 or "probabilities"; we may accept them as 
final and absolute, or as provisional and tentative. These variations are 
incidental. In either case we think of these laws as referring to brute 
fact and recording what is there. In sum, expository laws describe how 
things are ordered. 

Normative laws describe the ideal order of things and events. They 
embody what we regard as the content of the good, and what we ac- 
cept as value. The most familiar examples of such laws are the Moral 
Law, Divine Laws, and Natural Law. All of these serve to depict to us 
the realm of what ought-to-be, the goals for which we should strive 
and the standards to which we should conform. Other examples, in the 
very different context of the arts, are the laws of proportion, of musical 
harmony, and of the dramatic unities. Again, in the area of political and 
social life, the preambles and bills of rights that we frequently attach to 
legislative enactments are really disguised normative laws: they pre- 
tend to state the nature and conditions of the ideal community. At a level 
still closer to common sense, much of the contents of the stereotypes 
and ambitions that we inculcate in youth are composed of covert norma- 
tive laws: they are implicit descriptions of what constitutes the good, 
or the happy or virtuous or blessed or successful in human nature and 
human careers. Laws of the normative mode are commonly regarded as 
expounding an order that awaits and demands establishment: it is real 
but need not yet be actual, and it commands our efforts. We think of 
such laws as depicting the ideal, and so as defining the proper content 
of our purposes. Normative laws are always teleological. They describe 
how things should be ordered. 

Prescriptive laws describe the passage between the actual and the 
ideal orders. They embody what we think to be the most effective meth- 
ods for transforming what is into what ought-to-be. Obvious exam- 
ples of this kind are positive or civil laws, international law, the laws of 
plant cultivation, of eugenics, of animal breeding, of health, of musical 
composition, of business management. Laws of this order are com- 
monly regarded as expounding the courses that we should follow if we 
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are to attain our goals. They are always hypothetical in character: they 
assume certain ends (described at least implicitly by normative laws) 
and point out the means to their achievement. In addition, they assume 
the content of expository laws as the basis of their proposals. Prescrip- 
tive laws fall into two easily recognizable, though not sharply separate, 
types: advisory and imperative. Those of the first type assume that we 
have certain purposes and seek certain ends, and they recommend be- 
havior that will achieve the ends; the sanction of such laws is merely 
the success they promise if followed, the failure they threaten if ignored, 
where it is taken for granted that the success and failure in question move 
us of themselves. Prescriptive-imperative laws command certain be- 
havior on the ground that it is requisite to some valuable undertaking 
but is apt to be challenged by individual participants, either because 
they reject the goal in question or chafe under the means that it demands. 
These types are not radically distinct, and specific laws often retain their 
content unchanged while passing from one of these forms to the other. 
Whether laws are to have an advisory or imperative status depends 
upon the importance we attach to the ends they promote, the urgency 
we feel to realize these ends, and the resistance we anticipate. Prescrip- 
tive laws are always technological in character. They describe how 
things can be ordered as they should be. 

I have previously argued that all laws have this at least in common, 
that they are principles of order. They all alike explicate in more or less 
detail the lines of connection that run through the dimensions of the 
Many, the One, Process, and Pattern in one or another region of reality. 
In the customary statement of laws, reference to some of these elements 
is often suppressed, but the briefest examination will in every case bring 
out all of them and will further disclose that the full meaning of the law 
entails them all. Thus, the laws of motion formulate the ways in which 
physical objects occupying a common space act upon and react to one 
another. The laws of grammar and syntax depict the procedures that 
men are required to follow in speaking and writing if they are to create a 
world of shared meanings. The laws of morals lay down the norms and 
patterns of conduct to which men who share a common humanity 
should conform. The laws of contract define the rules that men in any 
particular society must follow in making and executing agreements. I 
think it can be conclusively shown that every law whatsoever has 
reference to some system of order: it refers to sequences and pat- 
terns, whether temporal, spatial, logical, or causal, that are exhibited in 
the behavior of the discrete entities within a field. 
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But even when this is granted, it will still be urged that the relations 
in which theses different laws stand to their respective orders are ut- 
terly disparate. The laws of motion, of grammar, of morality, and of 
contract, it is objected, refer to their various phenomenal fields in ways 
that are so dissimilar that there is no real community among them. As 
against the position defined by this objection, I want to argue that there 
is a continuity of essential character and function between these modes 
of law; that they have the same general basis and status in reality; that 
they drive in the same direction toward the same effects. 

We can best begin this argument by summarizing and bringing 
together for ready comparison the preceding analyses of the modes of 
law. Laws of the kind that I have designated as expository refer to an 
order that is actual and observable in some phenomenal field. The 
regularities of character, structure, behavior, and relationship that they 
describe give every evidence of being prior to and independent of their 
formulation in laws. So we come to regard such laws as discoveries of 
an order that is given. Laws of the kind that I have designated as norma- 
tive refer to an order that is ideal for but perhaps unactualized in phe- 
nomena. They depict what ought-to-be, and propose this as a model 
and guide to what is. We regard such laws as describing an order that is 
yet to be created and that it is somehow incumbent upon us to realize. 
Laws of the kind that I have designated as prescriptive refer to an order 
of becoming that it is thought will approximate the actual to the ideal. 
They mean to regulate the character, structures, behavior, and relation- 
ships of the phenomena with which they deal. We regard such laws as de- 
fining rules of procedure, methods of operation, and modes of conduct. 

To state the matter in this way which is the way in which it is 
usually conceived is almost to make out a prime -facie case for the po- 
sition that these modes of law are indeed radically different. So the 
problem is to establish the continuity that I have claimed, and to show 
that these modes of law stand in essentially the same relationship to the 
orders to which they refer. This can be done most easily by adopting the 
general position of the classical tradition in philosophy, particularly in 
its specifically theological form. On this view, the universe as a whole 
derives, by way of creation or emanation, from one supreme principle - 
God, Spirit, Mind, the One, the Absolute -which expresses and realizes 
its plan in different ways in different regions of this universe. That is, 
various parts of reality are governed, or ordered, by different types of 
law, appropriate to their different characters and powers. Here, pre- 
scription is the defining trait of law, and other modes of law are deriva- 
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rive from this. Some regions of reality, some kinds of creatures, submit 
blindly and passively to the ordinances imposed on them; such an order 
is exhaustively determined and accounted for simply by reference to 
what I have called expository laws. Other kinds of creatures, who pos- 
sess reason and will, obey albeit imperfectly the laws ordained for 
them; they pattern and govern their acts in accord with normative and 
prescriptive laws of their own devising and so forge the order they ex- 
hibit. This is an extremely subtle doctrine, especially in such mature 
statements of it as those of Aquinas and Hooker. 5 This interpretation is 
predicated on the doctrine of creation and on the thesis that laws are or- 
dained by a transcendent being. For this reason it is highly uncongenial 
and unpersuasive to the contemporary intellectual temper, dominated 
as it is by naturalistic modes of thought which reject personalistic con- 
ceptions. That is, the themes of transcendence and creation have been 
largely supplanted by those of immanence and evolution. 

The great challenge that the modern temper confronts but rarely ac- 
cepts is to develop a view that is comprehensive enough to acknowledge 
the significant differences that experience discloses in reality and establish 
a continuity among them. One central result of this abdication of 
thought is the failure to explain why different modes of law occur and 
to elucidate the relations between these modes. So the contemporary 
problem is this: to expound, on the basis of the themes of immanence 
and evolution, a theory of law that will have the same coherence and 
completeness as that based on the traditional themes of transcendence 
and creation. 

HI 

THE THESIS I shall develop, in the attempt to meet this issue, can 
be summarized in four propositions: /] What I have called expository 
law, with certain important refinements and additions of meaning, is the 
primordial and pervasive mode of law. 2] The status of such laws with 
respect to the orders to which they refer is one of immanence, and 
their reach is universal. 3] Normative and prescriptive laws supplement 
this basic mode, and they issue into explicitness in response to peculiari- 
ties that develop gradually in certain regions of reality, especially the 
human context. 4] These other modes of law are already incipiently but 
effectively present in expository laws, which are actually a synthesis of 
all three modes. 

The necessary first step in the elaboration of this thesis is a more 
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careful and critical analysis of the character of expository law. Looked 
at from the human point of view, these laws, which coincide very nearly 
with what are no\v familiarly called scientific laws or laws of nature, are 
formulae that summarize our findings and interpretations regarding the 
state of things and the course of events within various more or less 
limited regions of reality. We tend to think of such laws in strictly 
subjective terms, and to assign to them an exclusively epistemological 
status and function. So conceived, they have no sure objective reference; 
and, especially, they have no metaphysical standing or power. But let us 
now shift perspective, and ask what these laws are from the point of 
view of reality. I should say that they are reflections of the ways in 
w T hich reality expresses and manifests itself. They are neither imposed 
upon reality by some prior and superior power, nor merely ascribed 
to reality by posterior human reflection: rather, they are integral and 
coeval with reality. 

Hooker said long ago, in accord with an already old tradition, that 
"the being of God is a kind of law to his working." 6 Peirce advanced an 
idea that is identical with this in some respects though worlds apart 
from it in others when he defined laws as habits in things. What I am 
suggesting is closely similar to the common content of these concep- 
tions, with one very significant difference. Both Hooker and Peirce, I 
think, fell into an error that has bedeviled thought throughout its his- 
tory, and has been largely responsible for blocking a correct appre- 
hension of the nature of law. This is the error of attaching absolute 
primacy to some one of the dimensions of being and then seeking to de- 
rive the other dimensions from it. Schools and traditions have differed 
in their identification of this basic feature: the atomists and pluralists 
select the Many, theology and monism in general select the One, ra- 
tionalism selects Pattern, and vitalism selects Process. The common 
mistake that runs through these doctrines is that of treating the dimen- 
sions of being as though they were distinct and separable elements. 7 In- 
evitably, the one chosen must be regarded as somehow "giving" laws 
to the others. And when we try to think through the way in which this 
is done, we come upon obvious absurdities and contradictions. How 
could a multitude of inert and isolated particulars ever issue in a co- 
herent universe, give rise to regular processes, and establish among them- 
selves a systematic pattern of relationships? How could an original 
unity, which harbors no parts, suffers no change, and permits of neither 
internal nor external relations, precipitate these out of its undifferenti- 
ated permanence? How could sheer vitality and change allow for the 
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concretion of particular things, the coming together of these into fields, 
and the establishment of regular and sustained connections among them? 
How could a system of static and inflexible relationships leave room for 
individuation, generation, and unification? Reason fails under the chal- 
lenge of these questions, as none of them can be answered without re- 
course to an ultimate mystery. 

These difficulties disappear once we recognize the Many, the One, 
Process, and Pattern as dimensions of being, which are compresent and 
coordinate throughout the realms of being. The ground of expository 
laws lies in the conjunction of these dimensions in the relevant region of 
reality. Given the particular characteristics of things in this region, the 
fields in which they occur, the processes in which they participate, and 
the relations in which they stand, then certain conditions hold and cer- 
tain eventualities ensue. These give their content to expository laws. 
Such laws are immanent in the sense that they are expressions of the 
order that is inherent in some context: they are reflections of this order 
before they are formulated by the minds that reflect upon it. 

It was suggested above that laws of the expository mode are basic 
and pervasive, and that prescriptive and normative laws are supple- 
mental principles of order that, while present everywhere, operate im- 
portantly and prominently only in certain special regions of reality. 
This suggestion must now be amplified. We can take our point of de- 
parture from the obvious fact that we readily distinguish various re- 
gions of reality: the inorganic, the organic, the vital, the psychic, the 
social, and so forth. This fact indicates that the dimensions of being 
take on different specific characters and exhibit distinctive features in 
various realms of being. That is, the universe clearly does contain dif- 
ferent sorts of entities, of wholes or fields, of energy, and of structural 
relationships. These differences are reflected in the different types of 
order that hold in different regions. And it is these different types of 
order, finally, that ground the different modes of law. So the task is now 
to trace the course and stages of the changes that gradually take place 
in the dimensions of being. 

Whenever analysis operates upon material which exhibits both con- 
tinuity and differentiation, and seeks to isolate the critical points in this 
transformation, the outcome is to some extent artificial: the very terms 
of the problem convict any solution of arbitrariness and exaggeration. 
Accepting the limitations set by these conditions, I want to argue that, 
within the panorama of reality and within the process of becoming 
that runs through it, we can discern three significantly different levels 
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of development and types of order. These can be identified as the 
regimes of Necessity, Possibility, and Purposiveness. I shall first describe 
these regimes quite briefly, and then apply them to the problem of the 
modes of law. 

In many regions of reality, the following general conditions hold. 
Within the dimension of the Many, the outstanding feature is the close 
similarity of things of the same kind. Entities exhibit the characteristics 
of their class or species in such a uniform manner that they are virtually 
identical. The actual uniqueness of things makes little contribution to 
their careers. Furthermore, these entities are largely dominated by the 
fields or systems, the Wholes, in w T hich they occur. Things are engulfed 
by their milieus of existence and their self-assertion is severely limited. 
Under these conditions, the Processes in which things take part fall un- 
der the formula of action-and-reaction. Entities cannot effectively direct 
the energies they release because initiative is smothered by the chain of 
events. Finally, the Pattern of relations that pervades such regions is 
detailed and rigid. An antecedent system of connections absorbs things 
as they come into existence and holds them fast throughout the course 
of their becoming. This monolithic web of relationships leaves little 
room for things to establish their separateness or make their own ar- 
rangements. 

These four conditions similarity, domination, action-and-reaction, 
and rigidity which define the regime of Necessity are never found in 
an absolute or pure state. But they are the prevailing characteristics of 
the situation that holds throughout the realm of the inorganic, well up 
into the domain of life, and even in large and significant portions of the 
human context. The outstanding features of much the greater part of 
reality are sheer persistence and recurrence. But there are also other 
conditions which are present throughout reality and which gradually 
become more prominent and influential in certain regions, notably that 
of man. As this transition takes place, the regime of Necessity is quali- 
fied and supplemented by the regime of Possibility, and significant 
changes occur in each of the dimensions of being. 

The entities that compose the Many now become much more highly 
differentiated. As the higher forms of life, especially man, develop com- 
plex structures and specialized functions, and become capable of a wider 
range of activity, individual differences become important. Members of 
the same species still share a common nature and situation, but there is 
room for large variations of capacity, temperament, and interest; self- 
consciousness is intensified, and individuals assert themselves as such. 
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Concurrently, In the dimension of the One, domination Is Increasingly 
qualified by participation. Things are still ineluctably elements in wholes 
in fields, systems, organisms, environments, or groups which con- 
tinue to exercise a strong influence over them; but as the organization 
and effectiveness of entities increase, these attain to a larger measure of 
sufficiency and independence from their surroundings. In the dimension 
of Process, these changes are reflected in the greater degree of self-de- 
termination that things exercise. The nexus of action-and-reaction is re- 
laxed, the present becomes an actual occasion rather than a mere transi- 
tion from past to future, and there is room within it for spontaneity and 
initiative. So things can buffer the pressure of circumstances, and can de- 
termine for themselves what they are to do and be. Finally, the pattern 
of relations that pervades such regions becomes quite flexible. The web 
of connectedness that runs among things is now only generally defined 
instead of being minutely dictated. So things have discretion as to the 
positions they are to occupy, the transactions they are to carry on, and 
the courses they are to follow. There is room for private choice and 
mutual arrangements. 

As these conditions spread through any region of reality, the regime 
of Possibility is installed therein. The regime of Necessity is not, of 
course, expelled from such regions, but it is modified in the ways just 
described. The nexus of sheer persistence and recurrence is Interrupted, 
inertia is supplemented by initiative, and change becomes a prominent 
feature. Contingencies and alternatives occur in the course of events, 
permitting various outcomes and requiring specific determination. The 
course of the future is continually remade in the context of what is now 
transpiring, and so comes within the reach of present participants. In 
sum, a new type of order supervenes upon that which has hitherto alone 
prevailed, requiring correspondingly new principles of order. 

At once the most obvious and most significant feature of the regime 
of Possibility is its incompleteness and tentativeness. The conditions of 
differentiation, participation, self-determination, and flexibility inau- 
gurate a state of affairs that is to a marked degree unstable and un- 
oriented. Such a state of affairs, unless soon supplemented, must either 
revert toward Necessity or issue in a regime of sheer chance. So Possi- 
bility requires that a form, a content, and a direction be given to it. Pur- 
posiveness does this, and hereby the dimensions of being undergo a fur- 
ther important change. 

Differentiations are not neutral: some are advantageous in the present 
and fruitful for the future, while others are quite the reverse. As in- 
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dividual variations increase and accumulate, they threaten to shatter the 
type and issue in eccentricity. So differentiations must somehow be 
judged, selected, and trained. That is, a process of cultivation must be 
installed. This has the purpose of defining those differentiations that are 
to be encouraged and the circumstances that will best promote their 
development. Cultivation represents the effort of the Many to avoid the 
dangers and exploit the advantages of differentiation. The integrity of 
the One must similarly be preserved against the divisive tendencies of 
participation. As individuation proceeds, it must be complemented by 
the acceptance of authority. Since entities within the same field or sys- 
tem or group depend upon one another, they must acknowledge their 
common bond and adhere to the routine it imposes. Authority defines 
the general conditions that all should further and in which all should 
share, and protects the milieu of existence against dissolution. In so far as 
entities exercise self-determination, they give to the course of events a 
path and an outcome it would not otherwise have had. Their interven- 
tion has repercussions and makes a difference in w r hat is to be. So the uses 
of self-determination must be qualified and guided by a sense of respon- 
sibility. It is incumbent upon such agents to anticipate the consequences 
of their acts and to be sensitive to the total effects of these. As creatures 
become themselves creative they must also become responsible. Finally, 
flexibility must not be allowed to dissolve the relations that run among 
things. The separate undertakings in which things engage, and even 
more the transactions they carry on with one another, require that they 
be able to rely upon certain uniformities and regularities. So the co- 
herence and continuity of the milieu of existence must be maintained 
against the intrusion of the arbitrary and the erratic. Only so can indi- 
vidual efforts be wrought into a pattern that permits coordination and 
exchange. 

These conditions of cultivation, authority, responsibility, and conti- 
nuity represent the indispensable answer to the challenge that Possibility 
poses. As they are attained and securely installed in any region of reality, 
the regime of Purposiveness effectively supplements, but never ex- 
cludes or replaces, the regimes of Necessity and Possibility. And again a 
new type of order appears, bringing with it the need for fresh prin- 
ciples of order. 

In closing this phase of my argument, the one point that must espe- 
cially be insisted upon is that the regimes of Necessity, Possibility, and 
Purposiveness are neither radically distinct nor sharply separated from 
one another. These do not designate different regions of reality, but 
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stages in a continuing process in which all of reality is always engaged. 
What I have been describing are abstract types. In their actual occur- 
rence these sets of conditions are always commingled, with the result 
that any particular region of reality exhibits a certain distinctive com- 
position of these three regimes. 

IV 

THE APPLICATION of the immediately preceding analysis to the 
problem of this essay is so obvious as to be anticlimactic. For I shall now 
argue that there is an intimate and essential connection beuveen these 
regimes and the modes of law that I distinguished earlier. Expository 
laws express and reflect the regime of Necessity, Prescriptive laws that 
of Possibility, and Normative laws that of Purposiveness. Throughout 
the ensuing argument, which will elaborate this thesis, it must be borne 
in mind that just as these regimes interpenetrate one another throughout 
reality, so do these modes of law. Indeed, every concrete law partakes at 
once of the characteristics of all of these abstract types. 

Insofar as the situation within any region of reality approximates 
closely to the conditions of Necessity, then the order that holds within 
this region is effectively expressed, and so can be adequately rendered, 
solely through the medium of expository laws. Within such contexts, 
we find that strict uniformity and regularity are the prevailing char- 
acteristics. Inertia, in the full and strict sense of the term, appears to hold 
sway: things repeat themselves, fields maintain their integrity, the course 
of events continues uninterruptedly, and relations are constant. What 
now is closely confines what is to be. Each of the dimensions of being 
seems to have exhausted whatever possibilities it once possessed, and to 
be left with no residue from which to initiate novelty or change. We can 
describe this state of affairs objectively by saying that the presently es- 
tablished contents and courses, structures and connections, of the ac- 
tual perpetuate themselves indefinitely, as a function of what is already 
inherent and implicit in them, and with only minor and casual variations 
from type or deviations from routine. We can describe it subjectively 
in terms of highly general class concepts, systematic models, equations 
that formulate invariant temporal sequences, and abstract relationships. 
But whichever mode of discourse we prefer, it is important to recognize 
that at this point we have passed beyond the reach of explanation, and 
our statements are now sheer descriptions or stipulations. When we 
say that the order that holds in such regions is "given," and that exposi- 
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tory laws (laws of nature or scientific laws) are the only principles of 
order that apply in such regions, all that we can intelligently mean is 
that the prevailing conditions within these regions are those of similarity, 
domination, action-and-reaction, and rigidity. 

But even the regions that we regard in this way, and define as under 
the regime of Necessity, always exhibit some tincture of Possibility and 
Purposiveness. This is brought out sharply by the fact that in many 
contexts the expository laws that we formulate are cast in statistical 
rather than categorical terms, and we now explicitly acknowledge this 
in the principle that all such laws express only probabilities. As the 
regime of Possibility extends more largely through certain regions of 
reality, the situation within them changes significantly, a new type of or- 
der now appears, and this is reflected in the emergence into prominence 
of prescriptive laws as a supplemental principle of order. Differentiation, 
participation, self-determination, and flexibility qualify importantly the 
dimensions of being within such regions. These conditions and even 
more, those of Purposiveness are peculiarly characteristic of the human 
context, so it will be simplest to discuss them first in openly anthropo- 
morphic terms, and then to face the problem of explaining their occur- 
rence below the human level Individual differences now increase in 
frequency, range, and influence; alternatives open up; initiative and 
discretion play a large part in deciding the course of events; and relations 
can be altered by those who. stand in them. These changes take place 
gradually and reciprocally. As they continue and accumulate, conditions 
within the region are characterized by the erratic, the accidental, the 
random, and the inappropriate. That is, disorder threatens. So the order 
that was hitherto "given" must now be "achieved." 

This means that as real alternatives occur in the various dimensions 
of being, there must be some provision for determining which of them 
are to be followed up. It is in response to this challenge that prescriptive 
laws arise. Put very briefly, what such laws do is mark the acceptance 
and approval of some possibilities, the rejection and condemnation of 
others. They depict the models or stereotypes to which we should con- 
form; the manners in which we are to organize ourselves and our com- 
mon efforts; the courses of behavior that we are to follow; and the rules 
that are to govern our mutual relations. That is, prescriptive laws desig- 
nate a definite content and structure for the Many, the One, Process, 
and Pattern, and so define the order that is to be actualized and main- 
tained. 

This is all so familiar in the human context that the only point 
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which requires comment is the precedence that is here attributed to 
prescriptive over normative laws. This certainly appears paradoxical, 
because it seems to assert that we can and do prescribe means, in the 
forms of rules, procedures, and techniques, without having in mind any 
norms to define the ends to which these means are directed. But this 
paradox disappears as soon as we recognize that the original content of 
prescriptive laws is largely borrowed from the past without serious re- 
flection or deliberate choice. These laws arise in order to control the 
variations and deviations that now occur at an increasing rate, and to 
prevent them from having a disruptive effect. They are intended rather 
to preserve what values have been accumulated than to acquire new 
values. This is to say that prescriptive laws look backward to necessity 
long before they look forward to purposiveness. In their first and sim- 
plest occurrence, the end to which they are means is simply the order 
that has been. 

Man's initial response to possibility is overwhelmingly conservative. 
As human nature and the human situation gradually take form, mechani- 
cal reaction develops into organic response, and this in turn into in- 
stinct; with the capacity for learning, this is transformed into habit; as 
socialization proceeds, this is embodied as custom; and when this ceases 
to be simply accepted, it is prescribed. Throughout this series of formal 
changes, the content remains largely constant. What man first seeks to 
accomplish through prescriptive laws is the preservation of the familiar- 
ity and security of the established order. 

So it is natural and inevitable that the primitive content of such laws 
is taken from the past and present, with little criticism or selection, and 
projected into the future. In other words, the norm that these laws first 
serve is simply the normal Their function is to reassert and support 
the conditions that have hitherto prevailed under the regime of Neces- 
sity. They seek to preserve the dominant similarities of things, to main- 
tain the structure of the environment and the group, to assure inherited 
modes of behavior, and to hold human relations constant. All of this is 
strongly exemplified in the great importance that primitive societies 
and even highly civilized ones attach to custom, tradition, respect for 
the past, and the wisdom of the elders; and it is embodied in the perennial 
myth of the Golden Age. We can summarize this situation though in 
language that is too sophisticated to be an accurate description of how 
it occurred by saying that norms are originally statistical rather than 
evaluative notions. And this way of putting the matter has the advantage 
of emphasizing the continuity that runs from expository to prescriptive 
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laws. These latter begin their historical careers by merely recognizing 
and formulating the workings of the former. In sum, the original in- 
tention and effect of prescriptive laws are rather to perpetuate the ac- 
tual than to prepare the ideal. 

But possibility is nowhere altogether and permanently confined: the 
panorama of becoming is its outcome and its proof. Over long reaches of 
time, and through most regions of reality, it occurs without in- 
truding conspicuously upon the settled scheme of things: the changes 
that come with it are so slow and so slight that they are accepted before 
they are noticed. The framework of being stretches imperceptibly, and 
the order that prevails is gradually transformed without ever being 
radically altered. But eventually, differentiation, participation, self- 
determination, and flexibility proceed to the point where they can no 
longer be adequately dealt with by prescriptive laws whose contents 
repeat the past and whose effect is to perpetuate the established order. 
For as these conditions increase in each of the dimensions of the human 
context, and especially as the variations they bring with them accumu- 
late, the outlines of this order become imprecise and fluid. Differences of 
both present actualities and future outcomes are now so numerous and 
divergent that they no longer constitute a settled and coherent order. 
Instead, they present conflicting and competing claims, or points of 
view, that are so various and shifting that no dominant theme can be 
discerned among them. Where before man had faced only the problem 
of imposing order, he must now compose it as well. 

It is out of this situation that purposiveness emerges as a distinct and 
explicit factor. Man now has it impressed upon him that he must inter- 
vene in the course of events in the human context. The essential shift of 
attitude that takes place here is that man sees possibility not merely as 
an interruption of the established order, but as a challenge to achieve a 
new and better order. Possibilities are no longer disruptions to be con- 
trolled, but opportunities to be exploited. This means that man must give 
to each of the dimensions of his being a form, a content, and a direction 
that will make the best use of these new-found opportunities. It is in 
response to this challenge that cultivation, authority, responsibility, and 
continuity gradually arise and develop. These conditions of purposive- 
ness represent man's recognition that life is not a fate but a fulfillment, 
and that it depends upon him to carry it to its proper consummation. 

What is radically new here is the concern to create an ideal order. 
With the regime of purposiveness, life is oriented toward the future 
rather than the past, and toward what ought-to-be rather than what-has- 
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been. This concern immediately generates the need for standards that 
are independent of the merely normal or average. And this need is met 
by the formulation of normative laws. The role of such laws in the 
conduct of the human enterprise presents no serious problems: they de- 
pict the ideal order that is to be created, the conditions that should be 
established in the various dimensions of the human context. When pur- 
posiveness first appears, it is relatively uncertain and inchoate: it urges 
man compellingly but not clearly. So men's earliest efforts to cultivate 
themselves, to establish authority, to exercise and inculcate responsi- 
bility, and to secure continuity often go astray. Normative laws are the 
outcome of the criticism and correction of these first untutored efforts. 
Through them, men seek to define the personal ideals and standards 
to which to hold themselves; to set the goals and limits of organized 
power; to identify the rights they must recognize in others and the duties 
they must assume; to establish relationships that will promote mutuality. 
This is evidently a continuing task, and one that is perpetually beset by 
failures of both intention and intelligence. But it is presumptions, to say 
the least, to blame these subjective failures on the objective order, and to 
deny that normative laws have either real referents or verifiable mean- 
ing. For in whatever specific guise they appear as Divine Laws, Natu- 
ral Law, moral law, natural justice and equity, the laws of beauty or of 
thought, and so on through the gamut normative laws refer to an ideal 
order that is none the less real for not being actual, and they are tested 
in the very effort of realization. In the minds of those who formulate 
and accept them, their status is that of descriptions of the objective con- 
ditions of human well-being; their function is to guide the process of 
human becoming. 

The original content of normative laws is largely inherited from pre- 
scriptive laws; and so, at one remove, from expository laws. Man's first 
ideals are little more than reiterations of an actuality that he seems about 
to lose. But the radically novel conception of the ideal as such soon 
works as a powerful leaven in the body of habit and custom. Norms be- 
come evaluative rather than statistical. As this refinement of thought 
proceeds, normative laws acquire logical and effective priority, and 
prescriptive laws are recognized as contingent upon them, standing now 
explicitly in the relation of means to ends. The essence of what man can 
and should be is freed from the accidents of what he has been. 

It remains only to draw together the multiple lines of the fore- 
going argument and to make explicit the conclusions to which it leads. 
The central thesis of this argument holds that everything that is falls 
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under definite necessities, confronts certain possibilities, and exercises 
a measure of purposiveness. All things are limited, both by their own 
natures and by other things. All things exploit opportunities that the 
world and their own resources present to them. All things lead existences 
that have orientation and momentum. Consequently, the order that holds 
in any region of reality whatsoever is at once an established actuality, a 
transitional stage of becoming, and a movement toward a fuller realiza- 
tion. And so, finally, every order invokes expository, prescriptive, and 
normative laws as instruments to its expression and fulfillment. 

These propositions admittedly raise difficulties of interpretation and 
explanation with which this essay cannot attempt to deal. Here, I 
would merely insist that it is the responsibility of thought to face these 
problems openly, and not to evade them by either a facile materialism or 
a superficial idealism. For I think that these propositions state broad 
principles that are required to account for the detailed facts: to the ex- 
tent that we obscure them, both our theory and our practice suffer. 

If we look at this matter subjectively, from the point of view of the 
inquiring mind, we can say that it is impossible for us to reach an ade- 
quate understanding of reality unless we have recourse to all three of 
these modes of law. For however thorough our inventory of present 
actualities may be, there are always future contingencies and latent 
tendencies that it cannot disclose. If we look at the matter objectively, 
we can say that however pervasive the sweep of inertia may be, there 
are everywhere occasions when alternatives occur and reserves of in- 
itiative available to seize them. This is so because the order that holds 
within any region of reality is always characterized at once by per- 
sistence and recurrence, by origination and variation, and by develop- 
ment and direction. This state of affairs is especially prominent in the 
human context; but it is true of all of reality. 
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The Good 



THE ESSAYS in this group are about our freedom and responsibility, 
and the way in which we discern and move toward what is good* The 
issues that are prominent in them are the nature of the self, its pri- 
vacy, and its desire for and knowledge of a good that is not a good for 
just a single self alone. They are supported by the essays in the first 
group on the activity of experiencing, and by those of the second 
group about the causality, time, and the conditions for order in the 
world. In turn, the analysis of the self and its activities found in these 
essays bears upon the essays in the first two groups, especially on the 
ones about the differences in our concerns for the things within our 
experience and on the interpretations that we construct for them. 



The Relation of Fact and Value 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RELATION of f act and value has the scope and the 
traditional complacency which invite a fresh speculative encounter. 
It has taken protean forms and to track them down one by one is to go 
into particularities that seem to encompass the whole range of philoso- 
phy. And yet, despite the diversity of forms, there is the conviction that 
there is a single problem. This suggests that the differences may lie in the 
cast of characters and the details of each scene, while the unity is in some 
theme that is carried through. But can there be such community in ac- 
tion on a stage that is sometimes theology, sometimes metaphysics, some- 
times logic, but is equally likely to be science or ordinary life, a newly- 
furbished axiology or shop-worn grammar? 



LET us SAMPLE some of the protean forms in which the problem 
appears. Its ancient theological and its modern idealist formulations 
bulk large in the philosophical corpus. Here Value is securely en- 
sconced, whereas Fact is the source of the difficulty. How can the fact 
of evil so manifest in human life be reconciled with the goodness of the 
divine omnipotent creator? How can the finite with its incompleteness 
and discrepancy find a place in the unquestioned perfection and com- 
pleteness of the totality? The materialist tradition does not escape the 
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problem, but it is the other shoe that pinches. When the physical mate- 
rialists narrow down Fact to physical movements, Value has an uneasy 
home in the subjective, and with the rest of the human spirit, it is re- 
duced to mere appearance. The evolutionary materialists, however, turn 
it into a straight scientific problem: they identify Fact with material 
processes and Value with human striving and goal-seeking; the prob- 
lem of Relation is the causal problem of the emergence of these human 
processes in the course of biological and social evolution. The modern 
axiologists multiply realms, so that Fact would indicate the scientific 
sensory order or at most the metaphysical order of necessity, whereas 
Value would loom above them as the ideal ought-to-be; the problem 
of the Relation is to decipher the nature of the lure that value has for 
portions of fact, and the foci of its magnetism. Of late, logicians have 
taken a hand at the formulation: they would replace Fact by fact-terms 
and Value by value-terms; the problem of Relation is thus revealed as 
the hopeless task of deducing conclusions that contain value-terms from 
premises that contain only fact-terms. In a grammatical cast, Fact wears 
the robe of the indicative; Value, of the imperative; and the problem 
of Relation is the puzzle of the leap from indicative premises to im- 
perative conclusions. Sometimes the formulation is more generally 
methodological: whether there is any mode of verification in terms of 
scientific fact by which value assertions can be put to the test. Among 
contemporary naturalistic philosophers, many prefer to focus on ma- 
terial content: Fact and Value are then located as two sets of phenomena 
by reference to which one may pose the contrast of describing and pre- 
scribing; the Relation problem is that of beliefs and attitudes, or of the 
cognitive and the affective. In ordinary life, Fact is human behavior 
and Value is men's ideals, and the Relation problem is the sad plight of 
ideals in the welter of forces in human life. With the growth of the 
prominence of science, Fact tends to become what the scientist as sci- 
entist asserts about the world; Value takes its place as recommendations 
of social policy, and a frequent formulation of the Relation problem is 
whether a scientist as scientist can make policy recommendations or 
whether science is inherently "value free," limited at most to studying 
value phenomena but incapable of making value judgments. 

An analytic approach to the terms "fact," "value," "relation," tends 
to reenforce the impression of diversity. "Fact" sometimes refers to 
existence or nature and its qualities or characteristics. Sometimes it is 
extended to embrace the total network of truth, from which it passes 
readily to encompassing the whole of reality. When it has been used in 
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so broad a sense, the fact-value problem is almost converted into 
"Where in the world are we to locate value?" Value itself has been 
equally extended. It can cover any of the elements in traditional ethics - 
"good," "ideal," "ought" and with the rise of the concept of generic 
value it can cover "interest," "desire," or any of a host of indications of 
being pro and con as rudimentary as feeling attracted and as so- 
phisticated as applying an articulated standard. To turn to the third 
term in our problem, "relation" too is something of a catchall. Relations 
may be logical or empirical; with respect to content they may relate 
sense elements, complexes, ideational elements; or again, they may be 
physical or psychological, social or historical, and so forth. One might 
even look for a relation that is evaluative: for any given sense of "fact" 
and "value," we might ask not merely how they are related but how 
they ought to be related in the light of assumed standards, or in order to 
achieve agreed-upon goals. 

It might seem that a general problem of fact-value relation presup- 
posed a general sense for each of the three terms. This would certainly 
be helpful, and there are fascinating problems in the philosophical story 
about the rise of such conceptions whether we look to the growth of 
the concept of knowledge, or the category of generic value, or the logi- 
cal theory of relations. 1 But even if no general concepts were success- 
fully established there might still be some common lessons about proc- 
esses and patterns in the hosts of particular fact-value relations. The 
multiplicity of problems therefore cannot relieve us of the burden of de- 
ciding whether there is a general fact-value problem, although it may 
make us sceptical of a ready solution. 

Is it necessary to track down every particular formulation and fol- 
low it through in its own area? We cannot answer this in advance. It 
would be worth it if we could dispose of each as we went along. But if 
each led us on to another in turn, then we would indeed be "getting the 
run-around." In any case, we can first see how far we would get in 
studying the problem as a general one. Why should we not carry out our 
search as the student of comparative literature pursues a recurrent theme 
in the stories of different peoples and ages, or as the folklorist penetrates 
the core of a scattered myth? Or again, as the psychoanalyst traces a 
basic anxiety through a multitude of diverse symptoms? Lest this suggest 
some derogation of the truth status of the philosophical problem, let me 
hasten to add a purely scientific parallel. Why not do it as, say, Hans 
Selye fashioned his concept of "stress" by becoming interested in a gen- 
eral syndrome of being sick and looking for regulative bodily mecha- 
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nisrns brought into play in a general way in spite of the variety of dis- 
eases. 2 We need not prejudge how far the general problem, if there 
should turn out to be one, is a metaphysical or scientific one, or for that 
matter, a historical or cultural one. We can simply use as the domain of 
phenomena the many particular fact-value formulations and study the 
way constitution elements line up, and the pattern of action that then 
ensues. 



THE KINDS OF ENTITIES that take on facthood and valuehood are 
too diverse to give us much encouragement in our search. They are 
realms or abstract entities, types of personal activity, bits of behavior 
(physical, psychological), etc. There does not seem to be any type that 
always appears on one side of the dichotomy. Take abstract entities, 
like actualities and possibilities: there are actualized values as well as ac- 
tual facts, and factual possibilities as well as value possibilities. Or take a 
human phenomenon like desire: in general value theory, with the con- 
trast of the purely physical and the selective organic tendency, desire is 
on the side of value; in many of the recurrent Kantian is-ought con- 
trasts, desire is rejected as a value indicator and takes its place among the 
facts to be assessed. ("It is desired, but is it desirable?" is today among 
the most favored ways of expressing the fact- value contrast.) 

On the other hand, it is suggestive to look at the way and the condi- 
tions under which an entity shifts from side to side in different formula- 
tions. Desire is in the value column when it betokens an inclination to- 
ward the alteration of what is; it is in the fact column when it is located 
as an item in the situation that is being canvassed from the point of view 
of possible action. The determining factor seems to lie in the office that 
the item is serving whether it is structured as part of the raw materi- 
als of the situation or functions as a guide in decision-action processes. 
This can be seen even in such complex transformations as that of .essence 
from the value column, where it had a firm grip in the ancient and medi- 
aeval teleological philosophies, to the fact column in modern axiologies 
that insist on the autonomy of value with respect to all metaphysical- 
structural elements. As long as every form of existence was seen as striv- 
ing to express its essence, the essence had a basic guiding role. The the- 
ory of evolution destroyed this status of essence; it became simply the 
pattern that happened to be hammered out, and so the nature of things 
ceased to be regarded as self-justifying. 
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This suggestion is strengthened by the way in which distinctions of 
the fact-value type spring up in areas where we might least expect 
them, whenever a field is structured with an eye on decision-action 
processes. Within the domain of ethical concepts we might have ex- 
pected that every item would have a secure value status. But we find 
instead that the dichotomy appears, no matter how restricted the terri- 
tory. Examples of such polarizations are means and ends, sharply di- 
vorced as factual instrument and value object; prizing and appraising, 
where the former by comparison is demoted to the fact of liking; even 
the valued and the valuable, w r here (as in the case of the desired and the 
desirable) to claim that something is valued is seen as a factual assertion 
lacking "normative force." A recent writer goes so far as to carry this 
division into the very concept of obligation itself the central shrine of 
contemporary ethical theory. Nowell-Smith argues that even if, in the 
intuitionist style, we discovered a unique property of obligatoriness, 
there would still remain the gap between the property and the decision; 
we could still ask why we ought to do that which we found to possess 
this property and toward which we felt a special moral emotion of obli- 
gation. 3 There is no end to this game of gaps and leaps. An extreme form 
of this f actualization of value is found in the existentialist's picture of the 
lone individual for whom all the structure of heaven and earth and all his 
own past valuations have been reduced to a factual status, and he is left 
to make the free creative leap to value in the act of decision. 

We see the characters and we see their role. Let us now ask about the 
plots that philosophical ethics has woven for them. What themes can we 
locate? It may be disconcerting to a philosopher who has propounded a 
reasoned argument about the relation of fact and value to learn that he is 
being studied as a specimen of a fact-value pattern; but it need not be 
objectionable, since determination of truth or adequacy of philosophical 
view is not being bypassed but simply postponed in the interests of find- 
ing out more clearly what the issues are about. 

In such a survey it becomes quite clear that the central theme is the 
fundamental tension of "realms" and the central issue is whether they 
are to be assimilated, kept strictly apart, or else interrelated in some com- 
plex configuration. Purely descriptively, we may recognize three types 
assimilative, separatist, and (for want of a better term) empirically 
integrative. Within each there may be different degrees of strength or 
intensity. A view that connects its concepts analytically or separates 
them analytically is more intense than one that is content with material 
equivalence or material contrariety. 
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Some theological and idealist philosophical theories on the assimila- 
tive side reach a high intensity. Value must somehow be present 
throughout because God's omnipotence, omniscience, and goodness 
leave no room for anything less than perfection in his creation. Or the 
Absolute in all its completeness must somehow merge reality and value 
within it. A whole armory of intellectual weapons is forged to achieve 
this end. Sometimes a short cut is sought whereby it can be proved at 
one blow that reality cannot be "value free." For example, DeWitt 
Parker maintains that "every concrete experience is itself a value, posi- 
tive or negative, because every experience is essentially a wish, or system 
of wishes, in process of satisfaction or frustration." All that remains is to 
reduce the world itself to "fountains of sensa within the concrete experi- 
ence of some center or centers, or else centers of concrete experience in 
their own right" and value is indelibly ingrained in all that is. 4 This is a 
short cut parallel to Berkeley's view in the theory of knowledge. An 
elaborate formulation, from the value side, of the familiar idealist thesis 
that we posit our world is to be found in Miinsterberg's The Eternal 
Values. For example, "We demand that there be a world; that means 
that our experience be more than just the passing experience, that it as- 
sert itself in its identity in new experiences. Here is the one original 
deed which gives eternal meaning to our reality, and without which our 
life would be an empty dream, a chaos, a nothing. We will that our ex- 
perience is a world." From which he rapidly concludes that the world of 
values is the only real world: "The system of values must then be recog- 
nized as soon as we ask what has been really posited by this act of 
world-assertion." 5 It is not surprising that the world is found to be well 
endowed with all sorts of structural values from identity to growth, de- 
velopment to absoluteness. 

With similar intensity, Kantian as well as subsequent positivist and 
some analytic theories proclaim the necessary distinctness of fact and 
value. With Kant it is the phenomenal world to which science is ad- 
dressed and the noumenal world to which morality points. With G. E. 
Moore, not to embrace separatism is to commit the naturalistic fallacy. 
Other slogans are: "You cannot derive the ought from the is"; "Belief is 
one thing, Attitudes another"; "Science describes, Ethics prescribes" 
And so on, in a familiar vein. 

Suppose we avoid arguing the question and focus instead on the type 
of consciousness which exhibits an assimilative or a separatist pattern. A 
useful device is to imagine oneself holding the position and seeing what 
the world is like. For the assimilative, think of St. Francis of Assisi seeing 
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the blessedness of God in everything about him. Or recall Gandhi's in- 
sistence that what we love is the existent as such, and not some quality or 
condition of it. Or Albert Schweitzer jumping from the will to life di- 
rectly to respect for life in any and every form. We may even go back 
to Job, not as he was in his doubt, but in his resignation. Perhaps all of 
these put together will give us a glimpse of a phenomenal field in which 
there is sheer gratitude for the sheer sense of being. For the separatist 
pattern, think of a Kant badgering a mother who loves her child to find 
out whether she does it from a sense of duty or from natural affection. 
Or the free man in Russell's early essay, "A Free Man's Worship," bran- 
dishing his fist at matter rolling on its relentless way. Or, in more modest 
terms, of the scientist insisting that when he says atomic warfare is evil, 
he does it purely as an individual, not as a scientist. In all these, we get 
the sense of an extricated self that waits until the situation is completely 
mapped and then reacts, wills, feels, commands all of his own sweet ar- 
bitrary impulse or in his own indeterminate fashion. 

There are, of course, assimilative and separatist patterns of lesser in- 
tensity, which can be mapped both in their theoretical and their phe- 
nomenological shadings. But perhaps for diagnosis the extremes will suf- 
fice. Let us turn instead to the empirically integrative pattern. It is inte- 
grative because it is looking for whatever significant relations can be 
found in the phenomena; and it demands some kind of initial indices for 
the tentative differentiations that pose the problems so that it can explore 
relations empirically. It keeps the spotlight on the whole field. Without 
any special stake in assimilation or separation, it can accept what unity it 
finds and what plurality it finds. Phenomenologically, this empirically 
integrative consciousness seems to be the most common sort among men 
engaged in moral deliberation. For it involves some relative separation in 
the concepts of fact and value embodied in the distinction of situation 
faced and implicit standard for successful facing. Yet it involves some 
sense of the dependence of the standards on what the world is like and 
what men are like. 

These three types of general fact-value patterns and many divergent 
forms of each have been found as existent types of consciousness among 
many cultures and subcultures in the history of the globe, even during 
the time that we know about it. No statistical study of their incidence is 
here proposed; nor is any argument here intended to rest on which is 
more common in ordinary life or in rare and sensitive spirits, or which 
is found in practice and which in contemplation, or which is an extreme 
and which occupies the stolid role of a mean. Whether they arise un- 
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der determinate causal conditions (psychological, cultural and histori- 
cal) is a question well worth investigating insofar as history can furnish 
information. Whether one or another represents a superficial or surface 
consciousness, indicative of special problems and exhibiting a profound 
misunderstanding of what is going on within men in their world, is the 
further and culminating question and that is a problem of evaluation. 

III 

WE HAVE THEN our recurrent themes and we want to find an ex- 
planation for them. It is not often that the problem of the relation of fact 
and value is formulated in such scientific terms. And yet such a formula- 
tion is probably the most far-reaching when we deal with specific inter- 
pretations of the concepts of "fact" and "value." If "fact" be taken to 
refer to physical description of the state of the globe at any given time, 
and "value" to purposive phenomena, then the question of relation is in 
part the historical-causal problem of the appearance of purposive phe- 
nomena in a material world, in part the functional problem of the way 
in which material situations service purposes, and in part the causal- 
functional problem of the way in which they interact and develop in 
their interaction. Again, if "value" be identified with selective compo- 
nents in a morality, we have similar inquiries about the conditions of 
origin and functions of ideals, phenomena of conscience, etc., in a con- 
text of goal-seeking beings, and the conditions (biological, psychologi- 
cal, historical) under which these phenomena take on specific qualities. 
Similarly, one might fruitfully inquire under what conditions of exist- 
ence of social forces and cultural (including moral) patterns, certain 
lines of reflective justification assumed the form we call ethical theory, 
and how they are now supported, and to what needs they give expres- 
sion. Such inquiries can be formulated for any specific interpretation of 
value and fact concepts provided there is sufficient empirical identifica- 
tion to make the questions of causality and function meaningful. 

Can significant questions of this sort be raised about the recurrent 
general themes we have delineated the assimilative, separatist, and em- 
pirically integrative patterns of fact-value relation? Where a pattern is 
identified in individual consciousness, an explanatory approach may 
turn to psychological findings applied in a given cultural setting. Where 
the pattern is identified as a cultural or subcultural phenomenon, and 
formulated as a question in the history and diversification of a particular 
culture, then explanatory approaches turn to socio-historical conflicts 
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and pressures generating tensions that find such intellectual expression. 
And again, where patterns are considered as constellations in intellectual 
history, explanatory approaches tend to explore the careers of intel- 
lectual constructions and look among them for concomitance and de- 
pendence. Most desirable, of course, would be a unified schema con- 
necting these various approaches. 

Hypotheses of a causal type are available in some of these areas. 
There are, for example, psychological studies of the way in which peo- 
ple separate wishes (as fact) and duties (as value) in their consciousness, 
and psychological explanations of such phenomena as the rigorous isola- 
tion of the affective life in particular individuals, or again, of a passively 
acquiescent or a particularly defiant personality. There are cultural ex- 
planations for some antitheses: for example, the sharp dichotomy of 
means as facts and ends as values is ascribed by some to the separation of 
production from consumption in industrial economies; or again, the 
aloofness of value from fact or ideal from reality is taken to reflect the 
social isolation of religion from practical-life decisions in modern west- 
ern culture. There are sociological explanations of assimilative trends in 
terms of dominant group efforts at inducing resignation. Such causal 
hypotheses, of course, cannot be dealt with in this present limited con- 
text. 

I should like, however, to suggest a hypothesis stemming from the 
domain of intellectual history. The hypothesis is that the theory of fact- 
value relations is in some sense a function of the theory of the self, so 
that the degree and quality of assimilation or separation reflects an im- 
plicit picture of the nature of the self. 

Some evidence for such a hypothesis would come from specific 
analysis of the historical panorama of philosophical theories. Let us scan 
some sample high lights. In the dominant ancient philosophies of Plato 
and Aristotle, insofar as there is a distinct concept of the self it appears 
in the greater reality or uniqueness assigned to the rational-intellectual 
component of man. But this component is taken to provide direct insight 
into the structure of reality; and so it is scarcely surprising that this 
structure is assigned the status of both reality and source of value. In the 
mediaeval theological picture the self is identified primarily with the 
soul; its commitment to God by genesis and nature provides an assimi- 
lation of structural fact and value. In early modern Cartesian dualism 
there is a rending of the material and the spiritual, with the individual 
man as a meeting place of the two. The unified picture of the individual 
becomes, thereafter, the locus of the mediation of material existence and 
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spiritual value. Whatever the self is pictured as parallels the pattern of 
fact-value relation. Where the self falls sharply into sense impressions 
and feelings, fact and value fall sharply apart. Where the self is a tran- 
scendental ego, value is autonomously sovereign. Where the self takes 
over the cosmos and sees itself as positing reality, value and reality are 
intertwined; where it is seen as a fragment of the Absolute, the distinc- 
tion of value and fact becomes a shortsightedness from a finite position. 
Where the self is treated as a product in the operations of nature, value is 
a quality of existential interactions. Where the self is an atom pursuing its 
own tendencies, reality is indifferent fact that happens to help or thwart. 
Where the self hovers alone on the growing edge of being, value lies in 
the creative increment of decision. And so on. 

Such a thesis has an initial plausibility. For the self is in one sense an 
existent, in another intimately related to values and often even defined 
by its path of striving. Again, the self embodies criteria of value judg- 
ment; it is in the very center of consciousness and judgment. It is the 
point in the cosmos where existence becomes conscious of itself. But 
such properties do not make the hypothesis tautologous. For the self is 
much wider than value. It includes processes of learning and thinking 
and perceiving as well as affective and volitional components. 

It is possible that some corroboration for such a thesis could also be 
sought in other bodies of materials. For example, conceptions of the self 
and patterns of fact-value relations can be sifted out of anthropological 
reports, and insofar as they prove to be at least initially independent 
variables, their correlation may be sought. Or again, in the history of 
theories in psychology, there might be enough separateness in the pic- 
tures of human nature and the pictures of value to find clues about con- 
comitance. 

Suppose the concomitance were established, could we then give any 
priority to the theory of the self, in the sense of regarding it as a presup- 
position of a theory of value-fact relations? This is a complicated prob- 
lem in the analysis of ethical theory. I think it can be shown that every 
ethical theory has as part of its structure some existential perspective a 
view of the world and man's nature and conditions which acts as a kind 
of stage setting for the ethical theory. The conceptual framework of the 
theory is dependent, although not in a simple one-one relation, on the 
stage-setting. 6 If this thesis about ethical theories is correct, then since 
the theory of the self plays a prominent part in existential perspectives, 
the concomitance of value-fact relations and self theories can properly 
be construed as a kind of dependence of the former on the latter. 
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IV 

SUPPOSE our hypothesis could be established. How would it help 
us in the primary task of answering the theoretical problem, of establish- 
ing the truth or adequacy of one account over another? This calls for 
more explicit tracing of the outlines of our methodology. We set out to 
solve a theoretical problem, and instead we mapped the kinds of con- 
sciousness that corresponded to different theoretical proposals and 
speculated about the causes and conditions of such differences, and the 
relations of different theoretical issues. Is this as beside the point as it 
might seem if a physicist facing the problem of the relation of matter 
and energy had gone to the history of physical theories instead of to 
contemporary mathematical physics and experimentation? I shall not 
stop to argue that history is illuminating and might have played a part in 
clarifying the issues; it might instead have shown simply that physics 
was concerned with explanatory theories for wide ranges of observed 
materials and that earlier theoretical formulations covered narrower ma- 
terials and had narrower concepts. But this is what everybody knows 
for physics. Now is the situation in ethical theory parallel? Perhaps it is 
more like law or religion, where a comparison of systems and beliefs 
over a wide scale does help restructure the kinds of theoretical questions 
one asks at the beginning. Instead of asking, for example, what are the 
properties of God, one compares the variety of properties assigned, 
seeks to correlate them with the problems of men in different contexts, 
and ends up with an understanding of the varieties of needs and feelings 
that find expression in religious institutions and experience. This does 
not, of course, answer the original question, but it clarifies it both for the 
theist who will then face more clearly the issue of an independent basis 
for answering his question or for showing how needs and feelings may be 
taken to have a cognitive status, and for the secularist who will reinter- 
pret religious phenomena themselves as expressions of human insecurity. 
Similarly, in the case of law, the original question about the eternal right- 
ness of a set of laws gives way to an understanding of the aims and pur- 
poses of men in the regulation of their lives by certain social instruments; 
the question of the adequacy of a given set is not thereby answered, but it 
becomes asked in a different way. So it may be with the fact-value prob- 
lem and other theoretical issues in ethics. If this is so, it carries a most 
important methodological lesson, somewhat parallel to that in contem- 
porary rneta-mathematics when it found that controlled discourse about 
mathematical systems could help answer questions concerning what 
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could be done within those systems. Ethics and metaphysics do not have 
the rigor of such a discipline, and the nearest thing I can see to it is the 
historical and comparative study of problems and their formulations. So 
far from regarding the history of philosophy then as external, it may 
very well serve as a fundamental tool for advancing the solution of phil- 
osophical problems by clarifying their formulation and proposing re- 
constructions of issues. And what holds for history of philosophy holds 
for any contextual probing of philosophical ideas, causal and functional. 
Here no-trespass signs are often blinders. 

Very simply, then, if the relation of fact- value patterns to pictures of 
the self is correct, a large part of the evaluation of an asserted fact- value 
relation consists in determining the truth of the underlying psychologi- 
cal account of the self. In principle, this is a scientific type of inquiry. 
Whether in the light of its complexity, it can be carried out by the 
sciences of the day is a separate question. The study of the self is dis- 
persed, but advancing on many fronts. There are developmental studies 
of the child, the way in which he registers his experience and the role 
played by the way in which he masters elementary coping with his en- 
vironment in motility and perception, the way he interacts with parental 
figures and the kinds of basic layers of the self that result. There are 
studies of the orientation devices that the cultural milieu furnishes in 
part through language, in part through structured experience to pro- 
vide a basic framework for self-awareness. There are the revealing in- 
sights of what happens when mechanisms of development and orienta- 
tion miss fire or go astray, in the vast array of psychiatric materials. 
There are large-scale studies of social institutional valuations, whether 
in the Hegelian language of objective mind or the sociological language 
of customs and traditions. And, of course, there is the growth of inquiry 
into such strands as will or choice or selection, on the one hand, and 
although in a troubled state emotion and feeling on the other. This 
does not yet add up to a unified theory of the self. But there is nothing 
else that is a fraction as promising. The philosopher's business is not to 
tie himself to an answer in terms of the present state of affairs, but to 
project the directions in which an answer may be sought. He can dream 
of the kind of unified theory that has filled in the gaps, that does justice 
to physical-biological bases, to psychological-developmental forces and 
situations, to cultural and social variables, to historical changes, and try 
to suggest what are the unavoidable components and what areas allow of 
alternatives in development. 

Part of such a synthetic task is a reckoning with alternative contem- 
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porary theories of the self. On the methodological lesson here presented 
we may expect to find, what I believe we do find, that the conceptions of 
the self which eschew this arduous scientific Inquiry are inadequate they 
are one-shot affairs that embody some older scientific results or fragment 
thereof, or else are enchanted with some marginal phenomenon of hu- 
man psychology which they have discovered and which instead of 
handing over for careful scientific scrutiny they deck with regal phil- 
osophical robes. 

v 

SEVERAL OBJECTIONS may be raised against such a conclusion. I 
should like to indicate and comment upon them. "You are assuming," it 
may be said, "that the scientific picture of the self where you find the 
key to fact-value relations is itself a neutral scientific result. But is this 
really the case? Think of the history of conceptions of human nature, or 
of will. Are you not simply offering a new path for the introduction of 
valuations, in the authoritative disguise of scientific results?" To answer 
this we must distinguish the w 7 ays in which valuations may be relevant. 
If they enter through the back door, they are simply turning science 
into ideology. For example, Nietzsche turns the very phenomenon of 
willing into a kind of self-command and casts the mantle of power ex- 
pression over all decision. If w r e take this as scientific truth, we may be 
slipping into a power ideology. But we need not. We can see it as a 
value cast; we can also explore how far it is a correct description for the 
volitional phenomena of certain personality types, look for its causes in 
such cases, and so on. In such an inquiry, the progressive sloughing off of 
aspects that were taken to be correct description but turn out to be par- 
tial selective emphasis is a normal part of the progress of any science. 
On the other hand, it is very likely that the scientific picture of the de- 
velopment of the self will show the possibility of developmental differ- 
ences and alternatives, and to that extent leave open gaps for policy de- 
cision. These raise problems of ethical evaluation and justification in 
which there are usually specific questions of truth of assumptions and 
recognition of shared purposes. For example, where an extreme assimila- 
tive pattern Is recognized as a policy decision, we have to ask since this 
pattern usually embodies a quality of resignation whether its resigna- 
tion assumes a despair of human initiative in the world in which we live. 
Similarly, if an extreme separatism simply covers a libertarian demand 
for the personal right to pass judgment on any state of affairs, we have a 
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quite specific ethics of individualism to reckon with, which amounts 
usually to passing judgment on a basic trend of modern civilization. 

"You are assuming," a second objection will run, "that the scientific 
question of the self is neutral to metaphysical assumptions. But may it not 
be the case that the whole fact- value problem is basically one of choos- 
ing a metaphysical perspective? 7 What you are doing then, is asking us 
to accept the metaphysics of science in the guise of a scientific solution 
of the fact-value problem." This raises a tangled nest of questions, ex- 
tending far beyond the range of the problem we have been considering. 
We need not be driven to the simplistic view that science is without any 
world- view conception, nor to the equally extreme simplistic view that 
its selection of its basic categories is an arbitrary presupposition. It may 
very well be that its procedure and progress provide ways of strengthen- 
ing some as against other categorial sets; that is, to look at the same ques- 
tion from the point of view of metaphysics, the various sciences by try- 
ing out metaphysical alternatives in their categorial sets furnish ways of 
long-range testing of adequacy for those very sets. 8 There is, however, 
another and perfectly real issue involved with respect to the limits of a 
scientific account of the self. Suppose the progress of such a scientific 
inquiry showed the self to be a center of indeterminacy and creativity 
such that some of its works could only be studied scientifically after they 
were done, not predicted antecedently. Would this call for a metaphysi- 
cal supplementation in terms of, say, a free-will conception? Not neces- 
sarily. It may very well turn out that the fullest recognition of the na- 
ture of human creativity can come from the subtlest scientific inquiry 
into its conditions and occasions, its attendant qualities and its instru- 
ments. 

"In any case," it may be objected, "you have not escaped the accept- 
ance in the background of some type of fact- value relationship. Perhaps 
it escapes notice because you have an empirically integrative conscious- 
ness. Are you really doing anything more than give expression to it? 
Please note that you have not hesitated to distinguish scientific conclu- 
sions and policy recommendations." I suppose it is true that the outcome 
of this inquiry is to recommend an empirically integrative approach to 
fact-value relations. But it is not as a background assumption. That is, 
the recommendation rests on the results of analysis together with the 
(probable) results of the theory of the self insofar as we can anticipate 
the direction of its present development. That some conceptual dichot- 
omy is involved in the way a decision-action situation is structured was 
suggested by our very first clue above. The whole issue is about the 
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character and quality and mode of operation of these distinctions. And 
there is nothing in our conclusion that implies that science is without its 
policy directions, nor that policy recommendations are without their 
scientific assumptions. (As Dewey so often makes clear in his ethical 
writings, distinctions of office are quite different from distinctions of en- 
tities. The analytic way of saying it would be that distinctions on the 
meta level may be analogous to distinctions on the object level without 
being the same thing.) 

There is no gainsaying the complexity of the problems before us. If 
the hypothesis that a major key to the problem of fact- value relations 
lies in the scientific theory of the self has any merit, it can be shown best 
as the growth of such knowledge makes substantial inroads into the 
problems and formulations, and limits increasingly the indeterminacy 
that the philosophical tradition in this area has permitted. 
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IN THIS PAPER I wish to examine and to criticize a pre-Kantian, ob- 
jectivist view of freedom which originated in the classical Greek phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, was further developed in Aquinas and the central 
tradition of medieval thought, and is still very influential both in natur- 
alistic as well as in analytic discussions of "free will vs. determinism." 
Professor Ernest Nagel has recently given a cogent statement of this 
point of view in his article "Determinism in History," 1 and in the second 
part of this paper I shall refer to it as an example of the position I am 
criticizing. According to this conception, freedom is restricted to de- 
liberate acts of the will which can be observed by introspection, or by 
some mode of objective apprehension, and fitted into an external world 
that is constituted by chains of causes and effects, or networks of inter- 
dependent variables which are quite independent of human choice, 
intention, and meaning. 

In the discussion here, I shall first say a few words about the phe- 
nomenological approach to philosophy, and how it differs from certain 
forms of contemporary analysis. Second, I shall outline certain basic as- 
pects of the view I am criticizing, with special reference to Mr. NagePs 
article. Third, I shall initiate the criticism by some phenomenological 
remarks on the relation of freedom to consciousness. And fourth, I shall 
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conclude with some comments on the nature of scientific law and its re- 
lation to the world of men. 



THE AIM of the phenomenologist is to reveal the phenomenon 
(whatever shows itself to us in any way) as it is, avoiding a priori predi- 
lection and bias, so far as this is possible. This resolution to let the evi- 
dence decide without any alien intrusion is, of course, shared by British 
empiricism, and it is possible to think of phenomenology as a new de- 
velopment of empiricism, a radical empiricism, to use the phrase of Wil- 
liam James. But the qualifying adjectives are necessary, and certain im- 
portant differences resulting from the investigations of Husserl and his 
followers must now be held in mind. The most important of these may 
be briefly summarized as follows. 

The first is the discovery of the relational or intentional character of 
our lived experience which grew out of the penetrating critique of Brit- 
ish empiricism inaugurated by Brentano and Husserl at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This lived experience cannot be adequately analyzed 
into atomic ideas or impressions enclosed within a subjective container. 
It is rather to be understood as a set of intentions radiating outward from 
an active center in different ways towards different ranges of objects of 
various kinds. 

This discovery of intentionality has led to another related insight 
also missed by past versions of empiricism. The human individual cannot 
be rightly understood as a subject or substance isolated from an external 
world. His existence from the very beginning is ecstatic or relational in 
character. He is stretched out into the past and the future, and into a 
spatial field, or world horizon, which he carries with him wherever he 
goes. This world field is constituted in part by an element of "thrown- 
ness," or factuality, coming from independent things and agencies. Thus 
every situation in which I find myself involves facts which are simply 
given and for which I am in no sense responsible, like my birth. But it is 
also constituted by a factor of global meaning which pervades it as a 
whole, and over which I have some control. Thus we are now clearly 
aware of the different worlds of different peoples, of the same people in 
different periods of its history, and of different individuals existing at the 
same time in a culture that is called the same. Man cannot be separated 
from this world horizon. He is the world in which he lives, and knows, 
and exists. This conception of the human Lebenswelt, first sharply fo- 
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cused by Husserl in his Krisis der Europdischen Wissenschaften, is not 
only widely accepted by living phenomenologists, but has already ex- 
erted a marked influence on anthropology, clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and other human disciplines. 

These discoveries have now led to a new phenomenological method 
quite distinct from introspection and other modes of approach associ- 
ated with traditional forms of empiricism. To regard a lived experience 
as an inner "object" from a detached point of view is to place it in an 
alien frame, and to miss the world horizon which is essential to it. As the 
French phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty puts it, "as soon as I look inward 
into my lived experience, I am immediately thrown out into the world 
again. Even the private experience of pain occurs in a situation with ob- 
jective elements of which I am at least dimly aware." In order to grasp an 
experience as it is lived through by the agent, the phenomenologist must 
first try to use his imagination in acting it out for himself. But then as 
he lives it through, he must ask for its real meaning. Finally, if he is suc- 
cessful, he may be able to identify nodal points in the phenomenon 
around which he can organize a meaning that fits. He is particularly in- 
terested in finding empirical types or structures of lived experience 
(called "essences," Wesen, by Husserl) which make the particular, de- 
scribed examples possible and which may, therefore, belong to human 
existence as such. Some light, I think, is now beginning to be shed on 
existential structures of this sort being-in-the-world, conscience, 
death, human time, the oriented space of the Lebensivelt, and freedom 
with which we are to be primarily concerned. 

The phenomenological approach to philosophy, as I have described 
it, has much in common with that of recent, so-called linguistic analysis. 
Both movements share a common distrust of those great cosmic systems 
which have claimed to explain our concrete lived experience, and have 
usually generated paradoxical conflicts with ordinary modes of speech. 
Both agree that many of the traditional so-called "problems" of episte- 
mology, for example the relation of sense data to physical objects, and 
the existence of an external world, are artificial and based on corrigible 
misunderstandings. Finally, both share a deep respect for the usages of 
ordinary language. These points of agreement are important. But there 
are also differences. 

In the first place, while the phenomenologist is deeply concerned 
with the disciplined analysis of ordinary language, he is not content to 
rest with this. He does not believe that an ordinary use can be under- 
stood without an understanding of the whole situation in which it oc- 
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curs. For him, the analysis of language is not an end in itself. It is rather 
an important aspect of a wider project, the clarification of human ex- 
istence as it is lived and its more basic meanings, some of which are cer- 
tainly not linguistic. Thus the bottle means something to the baby, and 
a scowl means something in a personal conversation. 2 

Second, the phenomenologist is disappointed in the "minute philoso- 
phy" which so far seems to be characteristic of the analytic movement. 
He is, of course, far from denying that a detailed analysis, for instance, 
of the distinction between "seeming to see an object" and "seeing a 
seeming object" may prove to be illuminating. But it may lose itself in a 
verbal morass. It can hardly become significant without a careful analy- 
sis of the basic distinction, also found in ordinary language, between 
seeming and being. But analysts so far have been very hesitant about 
such basic ontological investigations, and have failed, for example, to 
examine the global meaning of the term "world" as it is used in ordinary 
discourse. This distrust of far-ranging "theories" is probably due to a 
distrust of "metaphysics" and to a desire to appear technically exact and 
scientific in their procedures. But exactitude is not the same as triviality. 
And it is now clear that the richer, primordial language of the Leben- 
swelt is not to be confused with the abstract and derived technical lan- 
guages of the special sciences. The exploration of this world of lived 
existence requires a radically different method which is open to struc- 
tures neither wholly subjective nor wholly objective but both together 
in one. There is no "science" of the world. I am not saying that this ana- 
lytic hesitancy about world structures may not eventually be overcome. 
But so far it has led to difficulties which are subject to the third and 
fourth criticisms. 

The third is directed against that detachment from the actual con- 
cerns of everyday life in which many analysts seem to take great pride. 
Thus they are not so much concerned with ethics, the making of value 
judgments, as with meta-ethics, the objective analysis (in itself neutral) 
of the meaning of such judgments. But can the meaning of these judg- 
ments be dissociated from the active engagement through which they 
are made and its total world horizon? Can they be regarded as objects in 
another world without distortion? The phenomenologist doubts that 
these questions can be answered with a confident affirmative. He under- 
stands that the Lebens<welt, and the ordinary language by which it is 
is expressed, are pervaded by value. He believes that it is possible to un- 
derstand these structures as they are lived, without imposing our own 
values on them. The phenomenologist is trying to reveal human exist- 
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ence as it is. But while this requires arduous discipline and self-restraint, 
it is no mere academic game. It is rather an attempt to follow the sugges- 
tion of Dilthey in working out in each generation a growing body of 
disciplined knowledge founded on lasting truth which may become rele- 
vant to the situation of each age, and capable of helping free people 
maintain their freedom in the varying situations of their different times. 
Finally there is a fourth criticism to which the minute analysis of our 
time is subject. This is connected with the global character of meaning 
which constantly expands from more restricted manifestations to ever 
wider circles, until an ultimate world horizon is reached on which all 
the rest depends. The minute analyst, in concentrating exclusively on 
what he takes to be isolated and restricted expressions, is apt to be for- 
getful of presuppositions, ingrained in the structure of his language, 
which he never subjects to careful criticism. Thus he may become en- 
trapped by ancient assumptions of a most dubious character belonging 
to systematic world views which he officially repudiates. This, I think, 
has happened in the case of many recent analyses of freedom-language, 
which instead of giving us anything really new, have simply given us 
the modulation of an ancient theme derived from traditional realistic 
philosophy. It is this theme, the realistic or objectivist conception of hu- 
man freedom, which I now wish briefly to explain, and then to criticize. 

ii 

THE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS still underlying naturalistic and analytic 
discussions of the issue between so-called free will and determinism were 
first laid down in ancient Greece. They are found in the philosophy of 
Aristotle and his followers, including Aquinas and his school. They are 
also found in recent naturalistic discussions of this problem, including 
the recent article by Ernest Nagel entitled "Determinism in History" to 
which I have referred. Three of these basic assumptions are worthy of 
comment. 

In the first place, no distinction is made between the concrete human 
Lebenswelt and the objective perspective of reason and science. As a re- 
sult of this, it is assumed that if freedom exists at all, it must be envisaged 
as an objective event of some kind within the realm of determinate ob- 
jects which are normally related to one another as cause and effect or as 
interdependent variables. Thus in writing on the soul and on the events 
of human history, Aristotle uses the same method he employs in his 
Physics. These events may be more complex. They may have a different 
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causal structure. But they have no world of their own; they belong to 
the same objective cosmic order, and must be regarded as objects in the 
same objective way. Similarly for Nagel (pp. 304-5 of the article cited), 
historical events are more complex and, in contrast to the strict ob- 
jects of physics which possess "analytic molecular characteristics," are 
said to possess "common-sense molar characteristics." Freedom has no 
world of its own. If it exists at all, it must be found within the objective 
universe of science, and examined in the very same way. 

In the second place, according to Aristotle and the whole classical 
tradition, freedom, insofar as it exists at all, is never conceived as a basic 
ontological factor pervading the whole world of man, not even the 
whole of human nature. It is definitely restricted to one particular fac- 
ulty, the will, and to the voluntary choices made by this faculty. Such 
choices are preceded by a certain process known as deliberation in 
which reason and desire work together. Two things need to be noted 
about this process. First, it occurs subjectively within the limits of the 
human organism where it determines the direction of my practical atti- 
tudes and acts. Second, it operates within the framework of an objective 
universe with whose real structure it has nothing to do, except, perhaps, 
when malfunctioning, to introduce subjective distortions and misunder- 
standings. 

Similarly, for Nagel (p. 313) the whole issue between freedom and 
determinism is concerned with the interpretation not of the whole 
world in which we live and think, but with certain "deliberative 
choices" in which "men often do deliberate and decide between alterna- 
tives." This classical restriction is epitomized in a standard philosophical 
phrase, "freedom of the will," or "freedom of choice," which has even 
found its way into the exalted precincts of ordinary language. I could 
mention many recent analyses of freedom-talk which accept this basic 
assumption without question, and allow it to determine the whole scope 
of their discussion. 

Finally, there is no freedom in the proper functioning of either feel- 
ing or reason since, according to classical thought, these faculties are 
wholly determined by their formal objects. If I am to understand a 
thing, or a world from which I am detached, I must simply see it out 
there as it is. I have no free control over the global meanings which con- 
stitute my world. Hence there is no proper sense in which the scientist 
and the philosopher have choices to make. The vast variety of different 
worlds of different peoples, different philosophers, and even of different 
ordinary individuals in the "same" culture have to be explained as un- 
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fortunate subjective deviations due to ignorance. In a similar way, we 
find Professor Nagel (p. 309) dismissing different forms of indetermin- 
ism as "but a name for our de -facto ignorance." 

Unfortunately many of the most acute defenders of "human free- 
dom' 7 have accepted these assumptions and have restricted themselves 
to the dubious effort of trying to show that, in a universe where all is 
fixed, the human will at least is free. But in such an objective frame, the 
exercise of subjective choice is an alien intruder which obviously does 
not belong. It is a strange subjective object, an uncaused cause, an inde- 
terminate determinant, a whimsical and irresponsible responsibility. It is 
not surprising that under these conditions, in this pre-Kantian way of 
putting the question, the determinists should have had the better of the 
argument. Mr. Nagel (p. 314), of course, has no difficulty in showing 
that the difference between what we call "a freely chosen act" and "a 
determined one" reduces to "the distinction between acts over which a 
man does have control, and those over which he does not . . ."; or as an 
Aristotelian would put it, between those acts whose causes lie within 
ourselves and those whose causes lie outside. To be free is simply to have 
the honor of being fitted into a nexus of causal determinations. 

Thus the philosopher of science himself will be absorbed into his 
system with no remainder, as Queen Elizabeth, according to Mr. Nagel 
(p. 305), will be eventually "explained" in terms of her "analytic mo- 
lecular characteristics" which will include "mention of, say, her detailed 
biological and genetic traits, the condition of her neural synapses, and 
the specific physical stimuli supplied by her environment . . ." Mr. Na- 
gel (p. 316) goes out of his way to assure the linguistic analysts that "our 
ordinary moral language with its associated customary meanings will 
survive at least partially. . . ." This does seem reassuring until we are 
reminded by the final qualification of what is really going on. Yes! ordi- 
nary language will be allowed to survive as a vague but permissible prag- 
matic tool for those incapable of rigorous determinist analysis. The hu- 
man Lebensiuelt, the world of ordinary language in which we may live 
and freely participate, is being absorbed into the objective perspective of 
reason and science where all is fixed and determined, including the per- 
spective itself, by objective networks of variables apart from all human 
meaning and choice. 

Like other determinists before him, Mr. Nagel spends little or no 
time in focusing and defining the basic pre-Kantian assumptions which 
underlie his argument. Three of these we have pointed out: ; ] that we 
exist in a world of abstract objects; 2] that our freedom is restricted to 
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voluntary choices of the will; and 3] that it plays no role in science, 
philosophy, and the constitution of the world of man. On the ground of 
these assumptions, Mr. Nagel's argument is quite correct, and I would 
not think of questioning it. At this point, though, I want to raise the dis- 
cussion to another plane and question these assumptions. The questioning 
may seem a lapse into irrationalism and subjectivism. But we shall see. I 
believe that these assumptions may be questioned from a phenomeno- 
logical position quite distinct from any traditional form of idealism or 
subjectivism. In the following parts of this paper, I shall try to offer 
some evidence for this position, first of all by some reflections on the re- 
lation of freedom to consciousness, and second by some comments on 
the abstract nature of scientific law and its relation to the world of man. 

III 

WE SAY that an act is indeterminate if it might have been other- 
wise. But if we ignore the awareness indwelling in every human act, and 
place this act within an objective, causal frame, such a statement fails to 
fit the frame, and seems to be impossible. We all know the way in which 
recent analysts have argued that it can mean: this act might have been 
otherwise if the situation had been different. With the if clause, freedom 
here vanishes into a normal, objective, causal sequence. Those of us who 
have studied the long history of this controversy also know the way 
similar moves have been used in the past by determinists who, in my 
opinion, have had, on the whole, by far the better of such arguments. 
When restricted to an isolated act of will, which is placed in an objec- 
tive perspective of this sort, freedom has little chance. 

But perhaps freedom is something far more basic. Perhaps it cannot 
be restricted to a specific kind of act which can be regarded objectively 
in this way. Perhaps, as Kant realized, it belongs in a world of its own, 
the Lebensiuelt of our daily life, which lies beyond the objective per- 
spectives of science and of objective thought in general, and which 
Kant, therefore, still a rationalist in this respect, mistakenly regarded as 
nowmenal. Perhaps it cannot be properly understood as any object or set 
of objects in the Lebenswelt but rather as a necessary phase of this 
world-consciousness itself. Let us try to make these statements plausible 
by suggesting a contrast with which we are all to some degree familiar. 

There is a mode of immediate experience, as we sometimes call it, in 
which we gain no distance from the so-called object. We pay no atten- 
tion to 'what it is. Our whole attention is directed rather to changing it, 
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and mastering it for the satisfaction of some desire. We have little self- 
awareness. As we sometimes say, we are lost in our pursuit. At the 
same time, our field of awareness narrows to the immediate situation 
determined by our need. We lose our sense of the world as a whole, of 
the past as well as the future. Our immediate experience here and now 
simply carries us along. 

This, of course, describes an ideal limit which can only be approxi- 
mated by men. It is a reasonable guess, however, that it applies fairly 
accurately to the experience of animals where language, in the strict 
sense of this term, is lacking. Such experience is pragmatically deter- 
mined. Hence we do not call it free. We say of persons in such a con- 
dition that they are obsessed, and have lost their sense of reality. When 
we talk to them, we say not only that they are not wholly present to 
themselves (not themselves) but that they are not wholly present to us. 
Let us now contrast this condition with that more authentic order of 
awareness from which it is, in man, a deviation. 

This mode of awareness is not content merely to follow the imme- 
diate flux of pragmatically determined experience. It has accepted an- 
other standard, the standard of reality, to judge its thoughts and actions. 
I am not content with the given data. I become aware of things con- 
fronting me, and I want to know what they really are. I am present to 
myself, and I wish to know and to become what I really am, not merely 
on the background of my familiar needs and attitudes, but on the back- 
ground of a broader horizon which encompasses all that is, and to 
which we refer sometimes as being and sometimes as the world. Let us 
now ask ourselves what lies at the root of these distinctive traits of hu- 
man consciousness? 

I believe that if we raise this question seriously, we shall find that this 
is a self-negation or self-transcendence, only one partial aspect of which 
has been inadequately expressed by the notion of indetermimsm. Man is 
the being who can say no not only to others, but to himself. This is the 
root from which our freedom grows. Let us see if we can clarify this by 
a few brief indications. 

First of all, if my awareness is to free itself from the biological de- 
terminism of animal experience, it must be able to achieve a distance 
from what is given, to get away from the drives that glue it to this 
given, and to confront it as a real thing in the world. This is a basic fact 
of our human awareness, which is ecstatic or outside of itself, always giv- 
ing itself up to what is other than itself. But in order to do this, it must 
first gain a distance from itself that is missing in the animal. It can iden- 
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tify itself with what we call an object only from this distance. Our 
awareness actively confronts the beings it knows. It irrupts into them 
and makes them present as real things, or to use the ancient analogy, it 
brings them out of the darkness into the light. 

But in order to become other and to identify with them in this way, 
our consciousness must first free itself from what it is already. Only by 
gaining this distance from the given, can it win that openness to what is 
other than itself, which is the heart and core of what we mean by free- 
dom. This being-open-to-otherness (freedom) is found in every basic 
manifestation of human consciousness. Thus the animal can understand 
a sign which is manifestly related to its "signatum." But it cannot take an 
arbitrary element of its experience as a way of regarding something else 
that is absent. Hence language in the strict sense is beyond its capacity. 
Our imagination enables us to take any given experience as related to 
something with which it is not related, and to see it as what it is not. 

The question why lies at the root of our efforts to gain intellectual 
understanding. Why, we ask, is it this way and not some other? It is only 
by first separating ourselves from our original experience that things 
may be revealed as they are, in their being, and brought into the light. 
It is only by first becoming absent from him that I can truly become 
present to another. 

The same holds true of my presence to myself. As our language in- 
dicates, this is a self-relatedness based on a prior self -separation, of which 
the animal is incapable. It simply is what it is. Man, on the other hand, is 
never just what he is but always other, so that he can be present to him- 
self, thinking with himself as con-scions or as con-science. This primor- 
dial thinking with, does not originally mean staring at myself in an ob- 
jective perspective. This is a special and later derivation. Originally it 
means a lived awareness of my whole being-in-the~world of which I 
am the center, for I am not an isolated thing at an instant, here and now. 

I am my lived body. But I am also outside this body in the various re- 
gions of my concern in the book that I am reading, in the work that 
I am doing, in its tools, and in its objects. I am also the past that I have 
been, and the projects I have projected into my future ahead of me. Of 
all this, during my waking moments and in certain ways even during 
sleep, I am dimly aware in a prethematic way, within the broad horizon 
of my life-world, the Lebenswelt. All these things, past and present, and 
I myself, are in this world-horizon that belongs essentially to my lived 
awareness. What can we say of this horizon, as against other back- 
grounds and points of view? 
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One distinctive feature, at least, we may suggest by way of contrast. 
As is now well known, the animal also cannot be understood with- 
out its life-field. The old realistic notion of one and the same environ- 
ment for all living organisms, which played an important role in the ear- 
lier formulations of Darwinian theory, has now had to be abandoned. 
Each species has its own life-field answering to the vital needs fixed by 
its nature. The animal cannot transcend these needs, nor the field deter- 
mined by them. Within this field, it runs through its life-cycle or is frus- 
trated and finally gives way to others. 

Man also has certain animal needs which, at birth and even before, 
lay down a vital field of meaning. But this human world differs from the 
animal field in at least two vital respects derived from the freedom of 
human awareness. In the first place, unlike the animal, man can get at a 
distance from his field, reveal it as it is, and thus become open to a being 
other than his own. The radical freedom of awareness has enabled differ- 
ent cultures, as we call them, to order different meaningful horizons, and 
different individuals, even in the same culture, to work out radically dif- 
ferent styles of life and different horizons of their own. There is a free- 
dom of world-formation, closely connected with what we call philoso- 
phy. This is the first difference. 

But the second is equally important. Our awareness is free. It can 
negate itself, and out of this nothingness reveal the being of what con- 
fronts it as it is. But this freedom is finite. It is limited by the situation 
into which it has been thrown and the special projects to which it has 
access. It cannot escape from history which, at any given time, makes 
certain things more accessible and conceals others. 

What is revealed is a partial perspective, always ambiguous in cer- 
tain respects. Hence while we shed some light around us, this light 
fades into shadow. The truth we reveal is always partial and necessarily 
mixed with error. Though this has sometimes been denied by dogmatic 
philosophers, it is known to the prethematic and primordial understand- 
ing of men. Hence though I may be living in a world of my own 
quite different from that of Jones, we are both able to make an important 
distinction between my world, or mty version of the world, and what we 
call the world as it really is, which includes all that we see truly and 
much more. It is this openness to the radical otherness of transcend- 
ence, as we may call it, which makes communication between different 
styles of life, and even different schools of philosophy, always possible. 
In fact, this possibility of communication between radically divergent 
worlds and styles of life is one of the most important disciplines to be 
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learned from the study of philosophy, the discipline which pushes our 
awareness to its furthest limits and even beyond, and, is therefore, in a 
peculiarly appropriate sense the discipline of freedom, for it is our hu- 
man awareness that is, as such, self-transcendent and free. 

This, of course, is only a brief sketch. If, as I believe, it is on the 
whole sound, freedom is not a mere derivative trait founded on reason. 
Rather that which is most essentially human about our consciousness, in- 
cluding what we call "reason," is founded on freedom. In order to un- 
derstand anything, not merely as it fits our needs, but as it really is, we 
must negate our ever-present pragmatic attitudes to win distance from 
it. This requires intensive discipline and struggle. Only by emptying our- 
selves in this way can we achieve that openness to other being, that abil- 
ity to conceive things otherwise, sometimes called imagination, which 
is the source of freedom. 

It is only through the exercise of this conscious negativity that we 
can transcend the utilitarianism which rules the animal kingdom and a 
great part of our human life. Out of this nothingness, being can be re- 
vealed, and we can gain some access not merely to things as they are in 
my world for me, but to things as they are in the world. Then instead of 
using them or mastering them, we may have the courage to respect 
them and to let them be as they are. 

IV 

IT is in actively living my life and pursuing my projects in the 
Lebenswelt that I encounter those friendly and inimical powers which 
aid me or threaten me with death. These powers can be analyzed into 
causes or into abstract functional relationships from a detached, objec- 
tive point of view. But as I directly meet them in living through my 
world, they are active forces pervaded with positive or negative value. 
The stone that breaks my window is not just a body of such and such a 
mass, moving with a momentum that exceeds the resistance of the 
glass. It is an alien force, disturbing my peace, and making my room un- 
inhabitable. The dandelion in my garden is not just a plant of the genus 
Tarraacum, following its predictable cycle of germination and growth. 
It is a weed that is killing my flowers. The thin air into which I climb 
at the top of the mountain is not just a mass of gas expanding as the 
pressure decreases in accordance with Boyle's law: pv = C. It is a 
power that thins my breath and ebbs away my strength. 

When I fall into the attitude of detached observation, I abstract so 
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far as possible from my active engagement in the world. From this atti- 
tude, I gain an objective perspective on things which is blind to the ac- 
tual exercise of power. From this point of view, I see the objective uni- 
formities or functional relationships expressed in laws. But it is only in 
and through my active engagement in the Lebenswelt that I am directly 
open to the exercise of alien or friendly powers. I must myself be exer- 
cising my feeble forces to feel the forces around me. These are two radi- 
cally different perspectives, opening into two radically different hori- 
zons, first the Lebensivelt, and second the objective realm of science. 
The former is the richer of the two, and the primordial source from 
which the other is derived by abstraction. 

Hume glimpsed this truth at the end of his Treatise where, after hav- 
ing shown with penetrating clarity that there is no place for power or 
influence in the abstract perspectives of science and reason, he cries out 
in the famous passage: "Where am I or what? From what causes do I 
derive my existence and to what condition shall I return? Whose favour 
shall I court, and whose anger must I dread? What beings surround me? 
And on whom have I any influence or who have any influence on me? I 
am confounded with all these questions and begin to fancy myself in the 
most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with the deepest dark- 
ness, and utterly deprived of the use of every member and faculty." 

This is a classic description of the experience familiar to some de- 
gree to all intellectuals of passing abruptly from the abstract regions of 
objective reflection into the so-called "subjective" world of our human 
existence where all is confused, dynamic, and indeterminate. Confronted 
with this clash of two warring worlds, Hume could not decide which 
was richer than and prior to the other. The one was for him irrational 
and subjective; the other so abstract and remote from existence that he 
could not live in it. Hence he remained a sceptic. All through the ages 
the rationalist mind has taken to the position that the objective realm of 
reason is prior to and more inclusive than the Lebenswelt. Plato gave a 
classical expression to this rationalist view in his image of the Cave. The 
world of our existence is not a world at all. It is a mere restricted cham- 
ber or Cave in the great wide world of reason and science which ulti- 
mately surrounds it and absorbs it as a confused, subjective part of itself. 
The philosophic theory of determinism, inspired by the successes of 
modern science, is a special development of this rationalistic point of 
view. 

According to this theory, no clear distinction is made between the 
objective perspectives of science and the human Lebenswelt. Scientific 
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laws are then interpreted as applying directly to the latter, and scientific 
predictions are expressed in the so-called "causal" form: If this happens, 
then that 'will happen. That is, for every concrete event in the world 
there is thought to be another event which some scientific laws (perhaps 
as yet undiscovered) will reliably predict to follow the first event, and 
another to follow that, and so on ad infinitum. Such predictions are be- 
ing increasingly verified, and the number of laws on which they are 
based is constantly growing. The relations expressed by these laws, such 
as Boyle's law, pv = C, are certainly set and unchangeable by any human 
wish or will or any human act. Hence on the tacit assumption that these 
laws apply, with no abstraction, to the Lebenswelt of our existence, then 
it would seem that the concrete sequence of events in this world, includ- 
ing our own acts, are set by scientific law, and that there is no point in 
our doing or attempting to do anything to make the course of the 
events in the life-world different from what scientific law determines 
them to be. Hence the notion of free will in the ordinary sense is an 
illusion. 

This is simply an example of what must follow from a consistent at- 
tempt on the part of objectivist thinkers to reduce the Lebenswelt and 
absorb it into their abstract perspectives. These perspectives are blind to 
freedom, and to power, which must be approached in another (phe- 
nomenological) way if they are to be understood. Determinism is not 
just one theory opposed to a contrary theory of freedom. It is part of a 
more far-reaching strategy, deeply embedded in our intellectual tradi- 
tion, to discredit the world of our lived existence as "confused," 
"ephemeral," and "subjective," and to absorb it into the abstract per- 
spectives of reason and science. 

Let me now offer some evidence in support of this thesis, by point- 
ing out what seems to me to be an error that is made by determinists in 
their equivocal conception of scientific law, which applies strictly only 
to abstract objects, and never to the succession of concrete events in the 
Lebensivelt of man. 

Let us take our example of Boyle's law: pv = C, the pressure and vol- 
ume of a gas vary inversely in relation to a constant C. The determinist 
wishes to think of this law as though it might eventually, in combination 
with other laws, apply directly to concrete pressures and volumes in the 
Lebenswelt. Thus for Mr. Nagel (p. 305), it is precisely the concrete 
events of history with their "common-sense molar characteristics" 
which can be explained by a scientific analysis of their "determinate 
conditions," consisting in part of "analytic molecular characteristics." 
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The substitution of particular values in a general equation gives a con- 
crete event in world history. Is this really possible? The answer is defi- 
nitely No! 

Why not? Because something else has been forgotten which is essen- 
tial to the meaning of scientific law lack of interference by external 
factors, or stated affirmatively, that certain conditions of human obser- 
vation must obtain. It is now known that Boyle's law will not hold ex- 
actly if the temperature varies. Hence this condition must be intro- 
duced. Other more complex laws may be formulated to take care of 
this temperature factor. But even these will hold only under certain con- 
ditions. Any predictions based on such laws would certainly break 
down, for example, if a nuclear explosion occurred in the vicinity. This 
is enough to show that scientific laws are abstract, and can never be used 
by themselves alone as a basis for predictions as to what will happen in 
the concrete course of historical events. 

In order to illustrate the same point, let me take an example from the 
work of Professor A. F. Anderson of Lincoln University. 3 Galileo is said 
to have tested and verified the law of falling bodies in his famous experi- 
ment at the tower of Pisa. On the basis of a certain formula he accepted 
as a hypothesis, he predicted that if two bodies of different size and 
weight are dropped simultaneously from the same height they will strike 
the ground simultaneously. This seems to be a prediction of one con- 
crete event as following another in the world of lived experience, and is 
so taken by deterrninists. But let us imagine that you and I had been 
present, and that being of an impulsive nature, as the two bodies were 
falling, you had stepped out and caught the smaller one in your hands. 
In this case we are tempted to say that the prediction would not have 
been verified, and the law left unconfirmed. But such is not the case. 
Galileo, no doubt, would have been very much annoyed, and the next 
experiment would have been conducted under heavy guard. But the in- 
terrupted trial would have been dismissed as no trial at all, since the nec- 
essary conditions of no active interference were not maintained. 

Science is not concerned with the rich and complex course of events 
in the Lebensivelt which is always jammed with interference, but only 
with certain abstract variables, observed under certain special condi- 
tions. The dialectical philosopher of history, the clairvoyant, and the 
prophet may attempt to predict the future history of the Lebensivelt. 
The scientist does not attempt this. He does not work directly in the 
Lebenswelt, but only in a special region, under special conditions of his 
own, which abstract from human freedom. 
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Having once confirmed certain laws of this kind, however, they offer 
us certain choices which follow from their universal meaning. Take our 
example again: pv = C under the conditions of constant temperature 
and no interference. This law now offers us an indefinite number of 
choices, first of different constant temperatures, and then of different 
values of p or v. It tells us nothing of what constant temperatures, or 
what specific values of p or v will actually obtain at a given time and 
place in world history. It expresses only a universal, unalterable rela- 
tion between these variables, whatever they may be. If then we are able, 
by our own free intervention, to set up certain conditions, and deter- 
mine a value of p, we may reliably predict the value of v. To make these 
free choices is the task of applied scientists and engineers, who bring 
science back into the wider horizons of the Lebenswelt for the realiza- 
tion of human projects. This always involves a struggle with alien pow- 
ers that is attended with risk. 

If this analysis is sound, the determinist has committed an error 
which violates the meaning of science and the scientific attitude. He has 
forgotten that scientific laws are verified not by actual events, but only 
by observations carried on under certain conditions in an abstract re- 
gion of their own, or to put it in another way, he has confused the in- 
stance of a universal law with a whole happening of world history. 
Stated more basically, he has tried to absorb the wider and richer horizon 
of the Lebenswelt, the world of freedom, into the more abstract and 
derived horizon of objective determination. But if he were to succeed in 
this attempt, we must point out to him, that not only would freedom be 
destroyed, which he does not mind, but that science also would be de- 
stroyed, which presumably he does mind. For as Karl Popper has re- 
marked: Science is not prophecy. Like other special projects of man, it 
grows by free choice out of the Lebenswelt. It gives us a precious and 
deeply illuminating perspective on objects of this Lebenswelt. But it 
cannot take this world over and digest it into itself. When absolutized in 
this way, it ceases to be science, and becomes another one of those de- 
lusions of world conquest and assimilation so familiar in the past. 

There is no science of the world, and there never will be. This does 
not mean, however, that it is a mere jumble of confusion opaque to any 
disciplined mode of understanding. We do not need to accept the hubris 
of Greek rationalism, which believed that the existing thinker and his 
world could be absorbed into the system of his thought. This dogmatism 
has been undermined for us by the critical questions of Hume and Kant, 
who glimpsed our existence as a murky region wholly opaque to tradi- 
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tional reason and therefore, as they thought, to any mode of disciplined 
analysis. 

Today a third alternative has opened up. We need not try to include 
ourselves in great systems of science or reason. Neither should we leave 
the two side by side, the one as an impenetrable mystery, the other as a 
realm of light and clarity, entirely remote from life. Man is not a thing, 
or substance, to be included in an objective horizon. He is a free and 
open world. This is perhaps the broadest and richest horizon to which 
we have access, from which our basic meanings and values are derived. 
Reason and science are sub-horizons, not worlds in themselves. Ulti- 
mately they are to be understood only in terms of the global meanings of 
the Lebenswelt. This world includes not only objects but subjective in- 
tentions as well. Hence its over-arching structures are inaccessible to the 
objective methods of science. This does not mean, however, that it is a 
mere shadowy chaos. It has a structure and an order of its own. 

The task of revealing this order is now being undertaken not only 
by phenomenologists, but by those younger analysts who see that tech- 
nical language can be understood only in terms of the ordinary language 
of the Lebenswelt, and that the uses of this language can be under- 
stood only in terms of the world situation in which they are used. 
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Is There a Primacy ^/Practical Reason? 



Nathan Rotenstreich 

THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 



NOTION OF "PRIMACY" suggests that one direction of understand- 
_ ing or one approach to the world is superior to another. There can 
be a primacy of religion versus knowledge or vice versa. The view that 
Practical Reason has primacy is that the practical or ethical direction 
holds a superior position vis-a-vis another direction, like understanding, 
speculation, etc. Kant is the foremost protagonist of the Primacy of 
Practical Reason. It is woven into the whole texture of his system and 
has to be analyzed in its details. But for the sake of elaborating a positive 
theory, I propose to confine the analysis here to one aspect only, to 
Kant's interest in systematization. Since knowledge is different from 
practice, and since the idea of a philosophical system leads to questions 
about the connection between Theoretical and Practical Reason, Kant 
used the idea of the Primacy of Practical Reason to suggest an overarch- 
ing principle of systematization. Let us consider this point and then pro- 
cede, by way of criticism, to an independent theory. 

i 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, we may assume that Kant thought Practical 
Reason to be, by its very nature, closer than Theoretical Reason to the 
essence of Reason in general. Since Reason is spontaneity and hence 
freedom, since Reason is, as such, not restricted to the sphere of experi- 
ence, and since morality implies and demands the transcendence of mere 
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experience and its data, Practical Reason shows greater affinity with 
Reason in general than Theoretical Reason does. 

But this line of reasoning and its conclusion rests on an ambiguity in 
the notion of morality. In what sense can morality be said to transcend 
experience? From Kant's own analysis we learn that only some specific 
expectations of morality overstep the boundaries of experience. These 
are the expectations that morality can be realized in the future (the pos- 
tulate of immortality) and that it must be totally realized in an actual 
entity (the postulate of God); that is, morality must not be restricted 
merely to an ideal of what ought to be. The very domain of morality, in- 
sofar as it implies and presupposes freedom, may be said (to use Kant's 
own terms) to be prior to experience and hence transcendental, but not 
beyond experience and hence not transcendent. 

Further still: morality presupposes empirical data, just as knowledge 
does. Empirical data are, for Kant, the challenge and the invitation to 
cognition. According to Kant, the practical, in the broad sense of the 
term, is man's empirical constitution; his feelings and volitions are the 
first and foremost empirical data. These data are said by Kant to be a 
challenge to and a point of departure for moral shaping and action. As 
will be shown below, the difference between morality and knowledge 
consists in the nature of their connection with the empirical realm and 
not in the allegedly purer nature of one of them, nor in one's alleged su- 
periority for imbuing data with meaning. The difference between the 
cognitive and shaping activities, important as it may be, does not ele- 
vate either one of them to a special position of greater affinity with Rea- 
son, the source of all meaning-rendering. 

Kant's second systematic motive for positing the Primacy of Practi- 
cal Reason is his assumption that the fulfillment of all our capacities is 
accomplished in the domain of the "practical." In the practical domain, 
all of man's capacities are united. 1 The same idea is stated in terms of the 
natural interest the human mind has in morals. 2 But, is the practical the 
ultimate meeting point of all interests? Does the "practical," in this 
sense, connote human existence in general, that is, the sum total of all the 
activities related to and manifesting the capacities of man? If this is what 
is meant by the practical, then the practical connotes no specific moral 
content. It connotes only the existential framework of all the activities 
of Reason. If Kant wished to convey the more specific idea that the prac- 
tical is the major or the most important activity of man, he could estab- 
lish this only by considering the factual situation of man. Still, even 
granting the practical end and meeting point of all interests, it remains 
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to be shown whether the direction of the "intellectual cosmos" towards 
practical activity is actually the principle of the inner structure of this 
cosmos as such, or whether it is but the assumption of an anthropocen- 
tric bias. 3 

It is further questionable whether the notion of a natural interest of 
the human mind is free from ambiguities. Underlying this notion is at 
least the assumption that Reason must have a focus for its activities. Ac- 
cording to this line of reasoning, it would seem not to be enough for 
Reason to be united by virtue of its very nature as the source and the 
totality of all activities; it must be further unified in and through a focus 
of contents and direction. The need for such an additional unifying fac- 
tor is the logical presupposition of the possibility for assuming a focus. 
Kant held this assumption to be self-evident. According to him, Reason 
is an activity with a telos. But this assumption is far from self-evident; it 
clearly requires proof. We may even wonder whether the fundamental 
assumption that Reason is spontaneous is compatible with the assump- 
tion that Reason has a telos in terms of contents, i.e. a moral focus 
of its interest. While the assumption that Reason is spontaneous is 
based on an analysis of its nature as a source (in this case, an inner 
source, sponte sua) , the assumption that Reason has a telos is based on an 
examination of the end achieved through it, once it gets involved or ex- 
pressed through the directions of its various activities. The most one 
might justifiably say of the conformity between the spontaneity and the 
end of Reason is that it constitutes a pre-established harmony. Yet this 
harmony is not demonstrated. It seems that what prompted Kant to as- 
sume the harmony was his search for an ideal content which would 
unify all the parts of his system. It was not enough for him to assume that 
the architectonic of Reason is rooted in its ontological basis, and that 
there is therefore no need to consider a unifying focus in a realm of con- 
tents. It is in any case far from clear that Kant's notion of the "natural 
interest" of Reason actually constitutes such a unifying factor. The main 
difficulty is to show and account for the transition from the notion of 
Reason as such to the alleged superiority of one of its interests. Here 
again it is necessary to distinguish between what is true from the human 
point of view and what is true from the point of view of the structure of 
the system itself, and to be wary of hastily assuming the former as suffi- 
cient grounds for arriving at far reaching conclusions about the latter 
view of system. 

That Kant was himself aware of the difference between the idea of 
the Primacy of Practical Reason and the idea of systematic unity is wit- 
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nessed by his assertion that "the expectation of bringing some day into 
one view the unity of the entire pure rational faculty (both theoretical 
and practical) and of being able to derive everything from one prin- 
ciple. The latter is the unavoidable need of human Reason, as it finds 
complete satisfaction only in a perfect systematic unity of its cogni- 
tions." 4 

This is a remarkable passage for several reasons. First of all, it clearly 
posits a difference between the natural interest in the practical and the 
natural interest in systematic unity. The interest in the systematic unity 
of the rational faculty is considered a supreme interest. Proceeding on 
this assumption, Kant arrives at the idea of a system based on common 
principles and not on a material focus, the latter being the idea which 
underlies the conception of the Primacy of Practical Reason. 

Second, this passage reveals that the idea of systematic unity is not 
tied up with any specific interest, be it or be it not theoretical. It follows 
that the systematic unity is, like Reason itself (the rational faculty), be- 
yond the distinction between its branches. Hence, the systematic unity 
can and must be based not on any specific and partial branch or mani- 
festation of Reason, but rather on the all encompassing sphere proper 
to the totality of Reason. Could we not accordingly conjecture that the 
Primacy of Practical Reason is only an expression from the point of view 
of man of the as yet unrealized conception of a system? As an interpre- 
tation of the passage above, this seems plausible. If the interpretation is 
not far fetched, from the point of view of the Divine intelligence, there 
is no Primacy of Practical Reason. 

However, Kant does not always take the necessary precaution of 
distinguishing between the ad hoc system based on the superiority of one 
of the faculties and the real system based on Reason as such. Underlying 
his conception of the Primacy of the Practical are reasons connected 
with the idea of a system. They are that the idea of Primacy can save 
Reason from being involved in contradictions between the separate as- 
sumptions that Theoretical and Practical Reason need. The absence of 
contradiction between the various activities of Reason is not con- 
sidered by him to be a sufficient systematic principle. "That which is 
needed in general for the possibility of any employment of reason, i.e. 
that its principles and assertions do not contradict one another, is not 
part of its interest but is rather the condition of having any reason at all; 
only its extensions and not the mere agreement with itself, is reckoned 
as its interest." 5 A distinction is thus introduced between the formal 
principle of absence of contradiction and the material structure built 
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around an "interest." The Primacy of Practical Reason is supposed to 
be this material structure of systematization, beyond and in addition to 
the formal principle of the absence of contradiction. 

According to Kant, there might be a contradiction between a denial 
of the contents of freedom, immortality, and God, on the part of 
theoretical knowledge, and the affirmation of these three postulates by 
practical knowledge. He therefore fears a possible disintegration of the 
system: instead of a system of Reason, there might emerge a systematic 
chaos, a pseudo system of double truth, truth in terms of theoretical 
knowledge (as formulated in the antitheses of the antinomies) and truth 
in terms of morality (as formulated in the theses of the antinomies). It is 
in order to counteract the danger of double truth that Kant introduces 
the idea of Primacy. Kant explicitly states that the idea of Primacy will 
prevent such disorganization by the allegedly simple device of substi- 
tuting subordination for coordination. 

We have to emphasize that one may justifiably posit a contradiction 
only between categories (theoretical knowledge) and the expectations 
of morals, and not between concepts of the same order. Kant does not 
show that the ideas of immortality and God have the same standing in 
morals as do the concepts of, for example, causality, substance or reality 
in knowledge. The contradiction is not between knowledge and morals 
(since both systematically stem from the same source), but between 
the principles of a system of knowledge and certain beliefs of morality. 
One might legitimately argue that it is not self-evident that causality and 
substance, etc. are necessary principles for knowledge, as Kant as- 
sumed. And this sort of argument is all the more applicable to the asser- 
tion that the soul's immortality and the existence of God are necessary 
principles of morals. In short, if there is no fundamental contradiction 
between knowledge and morals, there is obviously no need to invent a 
material principle to remove the contradiction. 

Kant's fear of contradiction is accentuated by what may be called 
his fear of the void. There are, so he thinks, the given ideas of immor- 
tality and God. These ideas cannot be realized in the sphere of experi- 
ence. Yet we must not give up hope of realizing them. Hence we must 
introduce the conception of the extension of realization. In the last 
analysis, the notion of the Primacy of Practical Reason amounts to the 
conception of extended realization, i.e. of realization beyond its theoreti- 
cal sphere of applicability. So as not to be left with empty fictions, it is 
necessary to establish the Primacy of Practical Reason. Practical data of 
Reason fill the void of Speculative Reason. 
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This line of reasoning rests upon the following assumptions: / ] that 
the postulates are necessary components of the inventory of Reason, 
and 2] that all concepts must have their corresponding actual ob- 
jects. 

The ultimate reason which led Kant to insist upon objective correla- 
tives for all concepts is connected with his concepts of metaphysics and 
dialectic. According to Kant, metaphysics must strive to transcend the 
limits of possible experience. Passing beyond the limits of possible expe- 
rience must be accomplished by means of knowledge that is possible a 
priori. 6 Thus the ultimate reason for the introduction of the Primacy of 
Practical Reason is connected with: z] Kant's conception of meta- 
physics, and 2] the assumption that the concepts of metaphysics must 
find their corresponding objects. In case they do not find their corre- 
sponding objects in the field of theoretical knowledge, they must (at 
least) find them in the field of practical knowledge. In this argument for 
the Primacy of Practical Reason, Kant appears to be making a virtue of 
necessity. We might put Kant's line of reasoning as follows: it would be 
better to find the corresponding objects in the field of Theoretical 
Reason, and this is precisely what traditional metaphysics endeavored 
and purported to do; yet this is impossible because theoretical knowl- 
edge is bound up with experience, while the contents of metaphysics 
are outside experience. If we understand Kant correctly, his conception 
of the Primacy of Practical Reason is not so much an expression of a 
supreme interest in morality; it is a lifeguard of metaphysics. That Kant 
was motivated, at least partly, by the desire to safeguard metaphysics is 
witnessed by his emphasis on the positive character of the first Critique. 
According to him, one purpose of the Critique is to show that there is 
an absolutely necessary practical employment of Pure Reason (the 
moral one) in which Reason inevitably goes beyond the limits of sensi- 
bility. 7 But we have only to recall the above mentioned distinction be- 
tween the practical use of Reason in terms of laying the foundations of 
morals, and the beliefs connected with morality in order to see that even 
the assumption that Practical Reason differs from Theoretical Reason 
does not imply that the sphere where morality is realized is beyond sen- 
sibility. 

The question of the place of reality in morals brings us beyond Kant's 
system and calls for independent, systematic deliberation. 
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TO BEGIN WITH, it is necessary to make several critical observations 
about the idea that morality is a domain of purity, at least more so than 
knowledge. Purity, as the standard and the criterion of the affinity with 
Pure Reason, allegedly establishes morality as a higher stage than knowl- 
edge in the hierarchical order of the activities of Reason. Let us examine 
this assumption, without regard to the concepts and methods introduced 
by Kant. 

There is no morality without a will being motivated and determined 
by imperatives. That is, morality presupposes a will subjecting itself, and 
prompted to action by the content of an imperative, and not merely 
compelled to act by given circumstances. From this point of view, 
there is indeed purity in morality. To put it another way, there is no 
morality unless volitions and feelings subject themselves to values as 
their determining factor, i.e. unless their motivating power is no longer 
due to their nature qua psychological and natural occurrences. Despite 
their ontological dynamic power of prompting actions, volitions subject 
themselves to a motive which is not a volition but a value and its expres- 
sion: the moral imperative. 

Yet the situation in knowledge is by no means different in this re- 
spect. In knowledge, thinking subjects itself to the criterion or the prin- 
ciple of truth. Though thinking is a psychological process, it ceases to 
advance automatically because it shapes itself under the guidance of the 
principles of Reason, ultimately subservient to the standard of truth. 
The duality between momentum in the empirical realm (as volitions and 
thinking) and standards subjecting and governing this momentum 
(value and truth) this duality prevails both in the practical and theo- 
retical spheres. Hence, phenomenologically considered, there are no 
grounds for assuming any special purity of the moral realm by virtue of 
which it would be closer to Reason. 

What is more, if we delve deeper into the phenomenology of 
morality, we must arrive at the conclusion that morality is, if anything, 
more empirical than knowledge. This feature of morality is specially 
relevant to our discussion. It is true that in morality the sovereign posi- 
tion of Reason comes to the fore, because in morality demands and im- 
peratives are formulated. The moral position of demanding involves not 
submergence in, but rather confrontation of reality, whereas knowledge 
is based on recognition of the facts or what is real. Hence knowledge 
constitutes an object-centered position, even if we understand "knowl- 
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edge" in the Kantian way. But there is a complementary feature to 
morality by virtue of which it is related precisely to reality. A moral 
action is a realization of a value through the implementation of an im- 
perative in the empirical sphere, in the sphere of human character and 
human relations. Both human character and relations are empirical facts 
and constitute a sphere of experience. Moral action accomplishes the 
transition from the sphere of motivation through values to the empirical 
sphere. Hence the sphere of morality is a sphere of what we are intrin- 
sically. The purpose of morality is to shape us by subjecting us to what 
we ought to be. But the fact or act of its realization fixes morality in the 
empirical human realm, while at the same time elevating this realm ac- 
cording to a formative standard of value. The dialectical structure of 
morality is rooted precisely in the fact that elevation of the empirical 
realm does not involve or imply the obliteration of its empirical aspect. 
In moral elevation, the empirical is shaped according to what is non- or 
supra-empirical. Because morality is concerned with realization, the ulti- 
mate sphere is the sphere of empiricity and not that of a void value. 

Further still: because morality implies realization, we are perpetually 
obliged to carry out its realization. Having once performed an act of 
charity, of friendship, or heroism, we are not thereby released from re- 
peating such value-realizing acts whenever we encounter a situation 
demanding behavior according to the imperatives of charity, friendship, 
and heroism. The "piecemeal" nature of morality is but the reverse 
aspect of the fact that realization is essential to it. Realization is particu- 
lar and individual because through it the moral imperative is mate- 
rialized in the realm of experience, i.e. in the realm of individual mo- 
ments and individual situations. 

This is not the case with knowledge. A phenomenological analysis of 
its features reveals that though knowledge is object-centered, it transfers 
its objects to its own realm, unlike morality which carries imperatives 
into the realm of experience. In knowledge, as the realm of what we 
possess (as distinguished from the realm of what we are), 8 we transcend 
our given circumstances. In knowledge, the object is idealized while in 
morality the imperative is realized. This decisive difference certainly 
removes the grounds of the assumption that morality is closer than 
knowledge to the realm of Reason. 

On the other hand, once we know the laws governing the relations 
of a given object with other objects, as well as its essential properties, we 
know all there is to be known both of this object and of all the other ob- 
jects belonging to its class. Knowledge is general or universal because it 
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idealizes its objects, reducing them to a common denominator in terms 
of itself. Thus while each act of knowing is individual, the content in- 
tended and contemplated by it is universal. In knowledge we gain "vi- 
carious completeness," as Professor Paul Weiss puts it: 9 once Einstein 
knows something, mankind arrives as a matter of principle at his stage 
of knowledge. But in morality, there is no such vicarious completeness: 
my behavior in a particular situation does not represent my behavior at 
all times and at all places, nor is the conduct and character of a given in- 
dividual essentially the same as those of all other individuals. Hence, 
while knowledge is cumulative, morality is not. While knowledge har- 
bors its own tradition, morality does not. In the moral domain, we con- 
front each situation ab ovo, and hence cannot rely on what has been 
achieved in the past. The piecemeal nature of morality is manifest and 
reflected in decision, which is an individual occurrence, involving a new 
beginning with every moral action. Morality stands and falls with reali- 
zation. But the sphere of realization is precisely the "fertile depth of ex- 
perience" and not the extended reality reaching beyond experience, as 
the Kantian notion of postulates indicates. Moral theory seems to be 
too much embedded in the elementary distinction between moral action 
and moral results. Yet there are other relevant distinctions, such as the 
one between motivation and realization, the former belonging to the 
realm of purity, the latter to the realm of experience. Or one might dis- 
tinguish between both motivation and realization, on the one hand, and 
what Kant considered an equally important feature of morality, namely 
its reward which, according to him, must be a perennial state of reality. 
Now, motivation and realization are real components of moral action, 
being the two complementary phases of it, like the source of the mo- 
tion and the motion itself, or like the impetus and the process to which it 
gives rise. But the notion of reward, or the notion of a permanent status 
of the soul is, to say the least, not as fundamental as the essential fea- 
tures of the very phenomenological nature of morality. While it is true 
that realized values are superior to unrealized values, 10 this does not 
necessarily imply the superiority of a state of full reality to the acts of 
realization. For value-realizing acts keep us within the very framework 
of morality, while the state of full reality is actually outside morality as 
it is intrinsically linked with experience. 
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HI 

IT SEEMS TO ME that in the last analysis, the profound problem 
which occupied Kant and prompted him to posit the Primacy of Prac- 
tical Reason was the problem of human value. This problem is, in turn, 
connected with the question whether or not there is an intrinsic con- 
nection between Reason and value. In other words, if it can be shown 
that Reason is intrinsically a value, or has moral value, then the value of 
man can be established. If Reason is intrinsically of value, then man, by 
virtue of his participation in it, is likewise of value. We can therefore 
interpret Kant's notion of the Primacy of Practical Reason as an expres- 
sion of his assumption that in the last analysis, the value aspect is decisive, 
subordinating even the activity and potency of Reason. 

This assumption is questionable. Understanding the realm of knowl- 
edge as the realm of the truth principle, and the realm of morality as the 
realm of the principle of the good, we may doubt whether the concept 
of the good is indeed more comprehensive than, and accordingly su- 
perior to, the concept of truth. That precisely the opposite is the case 
can be shown in two ways. / ] Truth is a total or all encompassing prin- 
ciple applying to every universe of discourse, including the moral one, 
while good is a practical principle applying to the moral sphere alone. 
2] What is more decisive: truth in itself can be regarded as a value and 
hence as a good, while the good cannot be identified with truth. That 
truth is considered to be intrinsically a good is witnessed by our moral 
approval of veracity and condemnation of lying. 11 Truth, while repre- 
senting Reason as such (beyond the distinction between its theoretical 
and practical applications), at the same time constitutes a value sensu 
stricto in the practical or moral sphere. That is, truth is both an expres- 
sion of Reason as a totality and a partial value in one of its partial realms. 
It follows that neither one of the partial manifestations of Reason fea- 
tures an intrinsic property which would establish the fundamental su- 
periority of the moral field, since the moral field itself conforms to a 
value which is outside its limited boundaries, i.e. the value of truth. 

The ultimate question which Kant left unanswered is how Reason, 
being what it is, spontaneity of freedom, comes to be regarded from 
the point of view of values. Even granting that Reason is of value, it 
would remain to be shown whether Reason is essentially, by its very na- 
ture, a value, or whether value, which is of an essentially different order 
than Reason, is something conferred on Reason. In the latter case, 
while the subject matter is Reason, the superior perspective is value. 
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Above, it was shown that Kant failed to draw a clear distinction between 
the activities of Reason, and the conception of this relation when it is 
viewed from the human or anthropo centric angle. Because this distinc- 
tion has bearing on the question of Reason and value, it is necessary to re- 
fer to it once again. 

The meeting between Reason (which, while transempirical, is still 
a fact), and the notion of value (or the conception of Reason as a value) 
is a human conception. It is man who brings the two factors together; it 
is in man that they meet. The disparateness of the two is overcome 
within the boundaries of the human realm. Conversely, there is no in- 
trinsic feature of the fact of Reason by which it constitutes a value, nor 
does the concept of value essentially imply its realization precisely in 
Reason. There is a fundamental disparateness between Reason and value, 
this disparateness being rooted in the fundamental difference between 
facts and values. The first realization, preceding all the other realiza- 
tions, is the realization of a value in the transempirical fact of Reason. 
From this fundamental realization, all other particular and piecemeal 
realizations procede and derive their momentum. The first realization 
occurs in the sphere of the transempirical fact, while the other realiza- 
tions occur in the empirical-factual sphere of human volitions and 
human relations. 

But the act of realization is a human act, human both in the realm of 
empirical facts and in the realm of the transempirical fact of Reason. 
It is man who imbues Reason, in which he participates, with a value, or 
even with the value. Man considers his ultimate capacity to be of value 
or even as the highest value. The question whether Reason is the highest 
value in the realm of values is of secondary significance; since the de- 
cisive step has been taken in the very attribution of the value aspect to 
Reason. This step is taken by man who accordingly constitutes the 
meeting place of the two, of his ultimate activity (Reason) and his ulti- 
mate concern (value). 

Being a meeting ground of two disparate factors is the privilege of 
the finite. Man as a finite being is a realizing being, that is to say, he im- 
bues facts with values. This finitude of man confers upon him a special 
position and function in the cosmos, that of merging facts and values. 
This position he occupies vis-a-vis both realms, that of empirical facts 
and that of the ultimate, transempirical fact of Reason. 

Man's cosmic position as a realizing being can be shown from an- 
other point of view: from the point of view of freedom, the active aspect 
of Reason. Because every act of imbuing facts with values is an act of 
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freedom (freedom being an activity determined by a value and not by 
the momentum of an empirical volition), freedom turns out to be the 
logical and the ontological basis of any moral action qua realization of 
values. Now, man, through what one may call a "transcendental in- 
duction," renders value to the basis of every value realization, i.e. to 
freedom. Freedom and the active realizations are not of the same order, 
since realizations are piecemeal and scattered, while freedom as initiative 
is undiif erentiated and coherent. Accordingly, man attributes value to 
the condition of his piecemeal realizing actions. By attributing value to 
freedom, he ipso -facto attributes value to Reason which is the source of 
freedom. 

Let us outline the structure of the human situation this way: man is a 
being poised perilously between facts and Reason on the one hand, and 
the poles of facts and values on the other. In and through man is accom- 
plished not only a meeting of the empirical and the transempirical, but 
also a meeting between the transempirical factors of Reason and value. 
Thus, essentially disparate factors, in themselves unable to bridge the 
gap which separates them, find their meeting ground in the human realm. 

The attribution of value to Reason can be regarded as the primordial 
act of realization. Reason is of value or has value, but is not essentially 
a value. For values are to be realized in facts and are not facts to be 
idealized. In accordance with its inner logic, morality presses forward in 
a value-to-Reason direction, Reason occupying a position within the 
transfactual realm, parallel to the position of facts in the empirical realm. 

By this we do not mean to imply a close similarity between the trans- 
empirical and empirical realms. There is obviously a clear and decisive 
difference between them. For in the empirical realm, realization of values 
necessarily implies changing the facts, imbuing them with new meanings 
by giving them a new direction, as witnessed by the moral shaping of 
our feelings and volitions. On the other hand, in the transempirical realm 
of Reason, nothing is changed through value realization. It is Reason 
as it stands which is turned into, or elevated to the level of, a value. 
The fact itself, in this case the transempirical fact of Reason, becomes 
a value, while in the empirical realm, the fact is only a vantage point 
and substratum for value realizations. 

Yet the link with the factual, both in the empirical and the transem- 
pirical realms is an intrinsic feature of morality: empirical facts absorb 
the to-be-realized values, for only thus can they be transformed by 
them; the transempirical fact becomes identical with value, without un- 
dergoing the process of transformation. Yet both the realization qua 
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transformation and the realization qua identification are accomplished 
by the synthetic act of man. Man, being finite, has the need and capacity 
for synthesis, both in the domain of knowledge, as Kant observed, and 
in the domain of morality, to establish the meeting between Reason and 
value. The latter manifestation of man's synthesizing capacity, and its 
implications in terms of man's metaphysical position, were not elabo- 
rated by Kant. 

Hence, we suggest that the idea of establishing a system, at least a 
tentative one, through the device of the Primacy of Practical Reason 
must be replaced by a conception of the cosmic position of man. Man is, 
as it were, an embodied system. Moreover, in his own existence, he real- 
izes a system which cannot be established by immanent systematic 
means. For the alleged principle of systematization, the conception of 
the primacy of the moral interest, we must substitute man, in his ca- 
pacity as the metaphysically potent fact. 
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T T IERKEGAARD'S VIEWS on ethics are conditioned by his interest in the 
i\. relation between ethics and religion. He believes that the attempt 
to understand life in ethical terms cannot succeed in practice, and that 
this impasse of ethics discloses the relevance of the religious view of life. 
In this respect he is opposed to Kant, who defines the dignity and des- 
tiny of man in exclusively ethical terms, and whose "practical faith" is a 
claim which the moral man is entitled to lay on the universe. 

In Purity of Heart Kierkegaard argues that the only adequate under- 
standing of the Good is religious: the Good is really known only when it 
is experienced as God, The power of the Good ( = God) is effective for 
a human individual in the situation of remorse and the act of penitence. 
In remorse and penitence a man acknowledges his impotence to com- 
prehend and attain the Good. The only "purity of heart" is the penitent 
confession of one's own irrefragable impurity. But it is in the conscious- 
ness of his impurity and impotence that a man is opened to a realization 
of the goodness and the power of God. 

It is this argument which I shall analyze in the present paper. Before 
I proceed, however, I must insert a cautionary word about method. 
Philosophers have commonly believed that the Good may be defined 
and its possibility in general demonstrated with no more than illustrative 
reference to the existential predicament of the individual who is trying 
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to do the Good. Kierkegaard's explicit rejection of this conviction 
makes his discussions of ethical problems virtually unique. He is 
persuaded that the Good cannot be known nor its possibility appre- 
hended except by individuals, each in the context of his personal exi- 
gence. Therefore, his ethical writings take one of two forms: the form 
of indirect communication, in which (by devices such as humor, irony, 
polemic, narrative, and lyric) existential possibilities are presented 
which demand but in no way enforce a decision on the part of the 
reader; or the form of direct discourse, in which a speaker, out of his 
own existential situation, addresses himself persuasively and immediately 
to every other individual in his situation. Purity of Heart., described on 
its title page as "spiritual preparation for the office of confession," is 
written in the latter form. My own paper, which is second-intentional 
with respect to Kierkegaard's book, will be a philosophical abstract of 
his argument. This means that I shall present as matter for contempla- 
tion what Kierkegaard presents as a need for action. However, it will 
be necessary to recall at every point the existential reference of the argu- 
ment, without which it loses both rigor and significance. The logic of 
existential address has its own validity in situation, a validity which can 
only be indicated indirectly in a philosophical discussion. 

I shall refer frequently to Kant's ethics. For in spite of his extensive 
indebtedness to the bete noire Hegel, and perhaps because of his funda- 
mental opposition to Kant, Kierkegaard's views are most clearly seen (in 
a philosophical regard) against the background of the Foundations and 
the second Critique. 

With this in mind, let us proceed to the argument itself, first to 
Kierkegaard's examination of the experience of remorse. He writes: 
"When remorse calls to a man it is always late. . . . The inner agitation 
of the heart understands what remorse insists upon, that the eleventh 
hour has come." 1 The moral task of man, according to Kierkegaard, is 
defined by the reality of the Eternal and its presence to the human con- 
sciousness. Because the Eternal is, there is something which shall "have 
no time," that is, shall not be simply one among the many things a 
man does, but which demands the whole of time, that is, must infuse 
and direct whatever he does. There is something which shall always be 
done (p. 57). And that which shall always be done is: a man shall al- 
ways imll one thing. He shall always have purity of heart, an undivided 
commitment to the Good. 

Regarded as the starting point of an argument, this is either a petitio 
principii (if specific meanings of "Eternal" and "Good" are tacitly as- 
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sumed) or extremely vague (if no such meanings are assumed). I suggest 
that it is deliberately vague, and that all Kierkegaard means to describe 
here is the structure of the moral consciousness in general. The demand 
of the Eternal for purity of heart may be specified in various ways. One 
may think Socratically of the integrity of the soul constrained by the 
vision of the Good, or in Kantian terms of the moral disposition singly 
and simply intent on its duty. In any case no particular definition of 
"Good" or of "Eternal" is at issue here. Kierkegaard is not interested in 
offering a theory of values, especially not a delineation of the "supreme 
value," the Good. As we shall see, the problem of the apprehension of the 
Good is not a problem of values at all for Kierkegaard, but an existential 
and religious problem of being. At present he only proposes to recall the 
necessity, in any moral system, of a theory of unconditional obligation, 
and the necessity, in any moral system, of rooting categorical obligation 
in a transcendent ground. What Kierkegaard does assume, therefore, is 
that any serious ethics expresses the demand for absolute integrity of 
motive, however the origin and the content of this demand are specified. 

Kierkegaard continues: "Alas, and when this [purity of heart] is not 
done, then once again, there is something (or more correctly., it is the 
same thing, that reappears, changed, but not changed in its essence) 
which should at all times be done. There is something which in no tem- 
poral sense shall have its time. There must be repentence and remorse" 
(p. $8, my italics). The essential moral task is: to will the Good with 
purity of heart. But in actuality the consciousness of this task arises only 
after the condition of its fulfillment has been lost. "When remorse 
calls to a man, it is always late." The human individual, whatever his es- 
sential nature, never exists as an unsullied potentiality for moral action, 
but always finds himself already entangled inextricably in a web of ac- 
tual evil. 

Kant thought that the basic moral phenomenon was the conscious- 
ness of categorical obligation, the consciousness of a discrepancy be- 
tween a law which I recognize as objectively incumbent upon me, and 
my will, which is not necessarily subjectively disposed to obey that law. 
But the consciousness so described is the consciousness of a will sus- 
pended in self-contemplation, a will which is only potentially good or 
potentially evil. The actual moral self-consciousness is the self-con- 
sciousness of a human being who has already enacted and even now en- 
acts his potentialities for good and evil. Elsewhere Kierkegaard writes 
that "freedom is never in abstracto. If one would grant freedom an in- 
stant to make a choice between good and evil, without being itself in 
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either of the two positions, then precisely at that instant freedom is not 
freedom but a meaningless reflection. ... In case (sit venia verbo) 
freedom remains in the good, it knows nothing at all of the evil." 2 

The fundamental moral phenomenon is the consciousness of guilt, 
and this consciousness of guilt is the existential meaning of the con- 
sciousness of obligation. "Guilt" does not refer to specific sins of com- 
mission or omission, nor to my failure to achieve certain values. The 
consciousness of guilt is the consciousness of the actual discrepancy be- 
tween the being that I am and the being I am morally required to be. 
Without the consciousness of this discrepancy (still quite apart from 
any particular understanding of the Good) there is no moral problem. 
The problem of guilt, understood as the contradiction in existence of 
the is and the ought, is the moral problem. 

But it may be asked, why is the consciousness of guilt fundamental? 
The actual situation of a human being is a complex of good as well as 
of evil. Isn't it only theological prejudice on Kierkegaard's part to in- 
sist that the Eternal demands an accounting for every moment and is 
satisfied with nothing less than perfect purity of heart? Can conscience 
demand any more of a finite being than the maximum (for him) possible 
preponderance of good over evil in his actions? Kant's answer to this 
question is the only answer possible. If I interpret the moral law not as 
a demand for perfection but only as a demand for the greatest purity 
of motive possible for a person of my capacity, then I fall inevitably into 
one of two traps. Either I trim the moral requirement to suit my own 
indulgent estimate of my abilities, that is, make it "compliant to my con- 
venience." Or I deceive myself with a fantastic vision of my limitless 
possibilities for perfection, a deception by which I conceal from my- 
self the gravity of my moral predicament. 3 

The inevitability of this dilemma is not the inevitability of logical 
necessity. It is an existential necessity. But that is precisely the kind of 
necessity with which the existing human being must grapple in his 
practical conflicts. Consider the nature of moral evil. The evil that I do 
is not the product of a cosmic or psychological flaw for which I am not 
responsible and which I can therefore tolerate without self-accusation. 
Even if it could be demonstrated in general that there is a recalci- 
trance to the good woven into the fabric of existence, still in any par- 
ticular case I could not without deception disclaim responsibility for 
what I do: to do so would be a pretense to a more perfect self-knowl- 
edge and a more perfect understanding of my own motives than I may 
legitimately claim. I am therefore bound to assume responsibility for 
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what I do even in those cases (and that really means all cases) where 
my autonomous agency is not clearly discernible. That, at least in part, is 
what it means to say that freedom is a postulate of practical reason. 

I cannot regard the evil I do as proceeding from a source outside or 
beyond my will. Neither, however, is it remediable. The evil that I do is 
indeed my own doing, but because it is past and done, it is not something 
I can undo. I can try to balance the evil by a compensatory good, but 
this is not to alter or eradicate the evil. The past that I have built for my- 
self stands, and though I may make improvements in it and additions to 
it, I cannot tear it down and build a new structure. Moral evil is neither 
inevitable nor eradicable, but actual. It is the work of my freedom by 
which I have bound myself. And when I awaken to a consciousness of 
the moral problem, that problem has already defined itself so as to admit 
of no moral solution. The phenomenon of guilt defines and creates the 
moral problem. But it also makes a moral solution of the problem im- 
possible. In the face of the demand of conscience for absolute purity 
of heart, and in the face of the fact of absolute guilt, all exhortations to 
self-improvement and all further delineations of the moral task become 
irrelevant, save insofar as they serve to deepen the consciousness of guilt 
itself. Thus the moral situation, according to Kierkegaard, is a stalemate. 
I cannot evade my responsibility for guilt, nor can I do away with it. 

But must we now accept the religious alternative Kierkegaard of- 
fers? Is there no other way out of the dilemma? There is another alter- 
native which is not only thinkable but capable of existential enactment. 
I may simply forget about guilt. I may choose to regard remorse as no 
more than regret, and I may content myself with getting along and 
hoping for better times. And better times will come, of course. Time 
does heal all wounds, and the wound of regret will heal over by itself if 
I do not perversely insist on reopening it by continual self-accusation. 

This is the naturalistic or as Kierkegaard calls it, the aesthetic 
way out of the moral predicament. It can be successful, as all of us know. 
But it is nevertheless an evasion of the issue. I may find it impossible to 
live with my past, but the successfulness of forgetting it is contingent 
upon my willingness to renounce my responsibility and my moral 
agency. The naturalistic "solution" of the moral problem is a refusal of 
the problem, by default if not by election. Or, as Kierkegaard says, 
the Eternal (manifesting itself as the demand of conscience for purity 
of heart) must not be confused with what is most unlike it, human f or- 
getfulness (p. 45). 

This is why Kierkegaard insists that when a perfect moral disposi- 
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tion is unattained and unattainable, when the Good is not willed with 
purity of heart, then the moral demand, not changed in its essence but 
radically transformed in its actuality, is a demand for penitence (cf. p. 
38). This is what he means by his statement in the Concluding Unsci- 
entific Postscript* that the highest moral achievement possible for a man 
is the everlasting recollection of guilt. "For every human being is an 
unprofitable servant, and the human being who is inspired by ethical en- 
thusiasm differs from others only in knowing this, and in hating and ab- 
horring every form of deception." 5 

If this argument is correct, then the moral situation itself, by its own 
dialectic, has specified the demand of conscience as a demand for 
penitence. The continued re-collection and re-cognition of guilt is not 
essentially different from that integrity of motive which is described as 
purity of heart. It is purity of heart, in the only form in which it is avail- 
able to a human being. Penitence is the existential-dialectical satisfaction 
of the essential demand for moral perfection. And this means that the 
moral situation, existentially understood, is a religious situation. 

But is this really so? Remorse and penitence, as thus far described, 
may simply name an existential tragedy with no religious significance 
whatever. Still, we have before us a characterization of the situation of 
man, and it is within this situation, if anywhere, that the Good must be 
recognized and its power made efficacious. Whatever the Good is, it 
must either be good -for (that is, powerful in) the situation of remorse 
and penitence, or it is no good for the individual who desperately needs 
it. Where and what is the Good in this predicament? 

"The Good," says Kierkegaard, "without condition and without 
qualification, without preface and without compromise is, absolutely the 
only thing that a man may and should will, and is only one thing" 
(p. 54). Consistent with his doctrine that subjectivity is truth, Kierke- 
gaard holds that the Good can only be defined in terms of the mode of 
its acquisition: it is that which can be willed absolutely. In one sense there 
is nothing that can be willed absolutely: all the goods a man may con- 
ceive and set for himself are finite, relative, and fragmentary. Yet 
Kierkegaard continues: "For as the Good is only a single thing, so all 
ways lead to the Good, even the false ones: when the penitent one fol- 
lows the same way back. Oh, Thou the unfathomable trustworthiness of 
the Good! Wherever a man may be in the world, whichever road he 
travels, when he wills one thing, he is on a road that leads him to Thee" 
(p. 54). 

To will something absolutely is the condition of all genuine human 
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Individuality. To be an individual means to concentrate one's whole 
personality in the dynamic of a single will toward a summary and 
supreme end. But to do so is also to undertake the absolute risk of stak- 
ing one's life upon the reality of that end. For whatever a man wills ab- 
solutely, he thereby comes to depend upon absolutely. But any finite 
end, if it is willed absolutely, will reveal its insufficiency to sustain the 
man who so depends upon it. And in so doing it will expose him to the 
Good through the existential reversal of remorse and penitence. The 
Good, single and absolute, transcends all finite goods, and manifests it- 
self in their dissolution. That which can be willed absolutely is the 
Good to which man is exposed only in the failure of his will. This ex- 
position to the Good, which is the Good itself in its existential epiphany, 
is penitence. Kierkegaard is not interested in the nature of any particu- 
lar object of the will, but in the absoluteness of the willing. It is the 
necessarily absolute how of the willing, conjoined with the necessarily 
finite character of its what, that both breaks the continuity of moral 
striving and creates the subjective condition for the revelation of the 
Good in an extra-moral sense. 

What Kierkegaard is saying at this point must be sharply distin- 
guished from the romantic thesis that anything a man does is good if 
only he does it wholeheartedly and with passion. This is no doubt the 
most attractive form of moral relativism, but there is no relativism in 
Kierkegaard's position. It is true, for him, that all ways lead to the Good. 
But this does not mean that anything a man does is just as good (and by 
that fact, just as bad) as anything else. Rather, Kierkegaard is saying 
that if we take the idea of an absolute Good seriously, then no man is 
excluded from the Good, no matter who he is or what he does, no mat- 
ter even what his moral theories are. Differences of moral theory are 
significant as expressions of the various and sometimes really distinct 
ways in which we understand ourselves. But in relation to the absolute- 
ness of the Good, there is no preferred moral theory. There is not even 
a preferred moral condition. The Good is the same for all men, of every 
shade of better and worse, and it is in fact efficacious precisely at that 
point where ethical endeavor is impotent, in the consciousness of guilt, 
where all men arc equally condemned, each by his own conscience. 

But is there any reason why the absolute Good should not be con~ 
tinuous with the relative goods? Kierkegaard answers: "But the secret 
of deception, to which in one way or another all the expressions can be 
traced back, is this: that certainly it is not men that stand in need of the 
Good, but that it is the Good that stands in need of men" (pp. 132-33). 
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Every ethical system contains within itself the seeds of that self-destruc- 
tion which Kierkegaard calls despair. Regarded as an interpretation of 
the human situation and a guide for conduct, every ethical system is a 
set of answers to the wrong question. For the Good itself is reality and 
power. But the Good conceived morally is an ideal which awaits our 
efforts before it can be actual. All ethical endeavor in this sense is a claim 
upon the Good, and if a man persists in it, he will discover, in the con- 
sciousness of guilt, that it is the Good alone which has a claim upon him. 
If we ask, therefore, what is the Good in the experience of remorse and 
the act of penitence, Kierkegaard's reply is: remorse and penitence are 
the Good exercising its claim on the human will. 

In consideration of this conclusion to which we repeatedly and 
monotonously come, let us examine another passage from Kierkegaard's 
text: "For as only one thing is necessary, and as the theme of the talk is 
the willing of only one thing: hence the consciousness before God of 
one's eternal responsibility to be an individual is that one thing neces- 
sary" (pp. 197-98). It is the self-accusation of conscience that is the 
revelation of the Good in its reality and its power. But the reality and 
power of the Good so revealed is God. The "Eternal," which is vaguely 
present to consciousness as the moral demand, is revealed in terrible 
clarity in the situation of guilt as the Good itself accusing conscience. 

Conscience for Kierkegaard is con-scientia; it is that which a man 
knows together with God. The accuser of conscience is God, and the 
self-accusation of conscience (remorse and penitence) is the one place in 
existence where a man's will is reconciled with the Good. It is in the 
acknowledgement of guilt that a man is conscious before God of his 
eternal responsibility to be himself. But the self, so understood, is guilt. 
And the acknowledgement of the self as guilt before God is the purity 
of heart by which a man wills one thing, for it is here alone that the will 
of man and the will of God are at one. 

This interpretation of conscience (and that is what Kierkegaard's 
whole argument really is) is indeed extreme. But he would say that to be 
a man is to be in extremity, and that any other interpretation of this 
phenomenon is a counsel of despair. Kant's doctrine of autonomy is a 
case perhaps the case in point. In his Journal Kierkegaard wrote: 

Kant held that man was his own law (autonomy), i.e. bound 
himself under the law which he gave himself. In a deeper sense 
that means to say: lawlessness or experimentation. It is no 
harder than the thwacks which Sancho Panza applied to his 
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own bottom. I can no more be really stricter in A than I am, or 
than I wish myself to be in B. There must be some compulsion, if 
it is to be a serious matter. If I am not bound by anything higher 
than myself, and if I am to bind myself, where am I to acquire 
the severity as A by which, as B, I am to be bound, so long as A 
and B are the same? 

The truth of this comment is not obvious at first, since Kant does dis- 
tinguish between my pathologically conditioned personal will B and my 
rational human will A which alone is the source of moral legislation. But 
this distinction will not hold; for the rational will is made practical only 
in the private will, so that I am in reality required to be a law unto my- 
self. Practical reason transcends every individual man, but it does not 
transcend humanity. And humanity is actual only in men. Under the 
conditions of existence A and B are the same. 

The doctrine of autonomy is therefore either fatuous or presump- 
tuous. Either the moral man is, as Nietzsche jibed, the civil servant 
as thing-in-itself raised up to be judge over the civil servant as phe- 
nomenon: Sancho Panza spanking himself. Or he is required by his 
autonomy to be his own God. But as Kierkegaard demonstrated 
what must certainly be obvious no man is stronger than himself. 

The practical consequences of Kant's ethics are in line with this 
dilemma. I am to treat men as ends in themselves, not as means merely. 
But how, concretely, does one treat a man as an end in himself? A man 
is an end in himself by virtue of his freedom, which I cannot touch. I 
can only act on him through his desires; that is, I can make him happy or 
refuse to make him happy, so far as it lies in my power to do either. 
Plainly it would be wrong to gratify the desires of men indiscriminately. 
I can therefore either do nothing at all to others, rather than run the risk 
of violating their freedom: but this would be fatuous. Or I can decide 
which of their desires ought to be satisfied and act accordingly. But this 
means manipulating men for their own good, and it is presumptuous. 7 

We cannot regard conscience as the self-discipline of the will On 
the contrary: it is the recognition of the inefficacy of self-discipline. "A 
man may be so severe with himself that he understands: all my severity 
is nothing, I must have another to help me, who can be severity itself, 
even though he is gentleness itself." 8 What Kierkegaard has tried to 
show is that the moral situation of man is the situation of remorse, and 
that this situation, existentially apprehended, transforms itself dialecti- 
cally into the religious situation, the situation in which the Good mani- 
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f ests itself as God. The existential analysis of the experience of remorse 
leads to the being of God as the presupposition and the meaning of that 
experience. The experience of remorse is dialectically the experience of 
the Good which imparts itself in the very act of annihilating every ef- 
fort to achieve it. 

How, finally, does the Good impart itself? In Kierkegaard's analy- 
sis the self-imparting of the Good works no magical transformation in 
human nature or in the world. The Good makes all things good, else it 
would not be the Good in reality and power. But it makes all things 
good in the sense that the recognition of it enables a man to respect the 
absolute difference between himself and the Good, and to accept his 
humanity, particularly its guilt, with the consciousness that in his moral 
impotence and nonbeing the Good is potent and real. "God in heaven 
is not as a young girl's folly. He does not reward the impressive with 
admiration. The reward of the good man is to be allowed to worship 
in truth" (p. 67). Remorse and penitence are affirmations as well as nega- 
tions: they are acts of worship. To "worship" (a technical term in 
Kierkegaard's works) is to acknowledge one's absolute difference from 
God as this is revealed in the consciousness of guilt. But the conscious- 
ness of guilt, as the content of the act of worship, thereby reveals the 
existence of God and man's relationship to Him. God and man are at 
one when the absolute difference between them is respected. Life is good 
when it is accepted as guilty before God. 9 

It would not be altogether wrong to interpret all of Kierkegaard's 
writing on ethics as a commentary on the saying, "It is a terrible thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God." The existence of God is a possi- 
bility, the terrifying nature of which is not usually evident from philo- 
sophical discussions of it. That, according to Kierkegaard, would be due 
to the fact that such discussions are normally carried on in a way that 
prevents the real problem of God's existence from arising. The reality 
of God is not a postulate or an hypothesis or a puzzle, but an existential 
possibility which, if it is acknowledged as an actuality, amounts to a 
complete upheaval of human existence and a complete reversal of hu- 
man self-understanding. The reality of God, appearing in remorse and 
penitence, is the sole and sufficient ground of the possibility of the 
phenomenon of guilt, and is itself the paradoxical meaning of that phe- 
nomenon. The consciousness of guilt is the reality of the power of the 
Good in human existence. 

That is why Kierkegaard could write discourses on "the edification 
contained in the thought that before God we are always in the wrong" 
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and on the theme that man's need of God is his highest perfection." God 
is the absolute fact, and therefore the one fact of absolute importance, 
the one thing that is absolutely needful for a man to acknowledge. The 
only condition for a man's receiving the Good is his awareness that he 
needs it. And this need is, dialectically and for a hummi being, the Good 
itself. Thus the prayer set at the beginning and the end of Purity of 
Heart concludes: "Oh, Thou that givest both the beginning and the 
completion, give Thou victory in the day of need, so that what neither a 
man's burning wish nor his determined resolution may attain to, may be 
granted unto him in the sorrowing of repentence: to will only one 

thing" (pp. 3*, ** 9) 

This is the sense in which Kierkegaard takes the consciousness of 
guilt to be uniquely revelatory of the existence of God and of His rela- 
tionship to men. Of course his analysis is not a proof of the existence of 
God. Regarded as such it is circular: the being of God to which it 
concludes is easily revealed as the hidden premise on which it builds. 
The argument as argument is a petitio. Existential, as opposed to 
Hegelian, dialectic cannot terminate in a final synthesis. What it can do 
and all Kierkegaard expects it to do is to move rigorously toward a 
final either/o?': the Good is either God or it is nothing at all. 



THIS is the substance of Kierkegaard's argument in Purity <of 
Heart. It epitomizes his view of the relation of "the ethical" and "the 
religious." I have tried to state it in such a way as to show what I believe 
is its validity, and I have tried to anticipate the most obvious objections. 
Rather than embark on a further critique of the view, I shall in conclu- 
sion suggest what I take to be its position in the tradition of philosophi- 
cal ethics. 

If we take the Platonic ethics as a representative high point in ancient 
ethics, and the Kantian theory as a strong modern position, the views of 
Kierkegaard can be seen more clearly against the contrast of these two. 
Both Plato and Kant are moved to ethical reflection by the observed con- 
tradiction between men as they are and men as they ought to be. For 
Plato the discrepancy between Socrates and a man like Alcibiades poses 
the moral problem. For Kant it is the inwardly sensed conflict between 
the moral law and the propensity to evil. 

Plato, following Socrates, has no difficulty in accounting for the 
reality of goodness. The Form of the Good is the supreme cause, the 
source and destiny of all being, goodness, truth, and beauty. But if the 
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world is good and has a good cause, why are not all men like Socrates? 
It is the existence of evil that is problematic. Plato vacillates between 
attributing evil to ignorance and referring it to perverse affections. In 
reality the two are intimately bound up together and inseparable. Virtue 
is knowledge, but knowledge is also virtue. What is important is that in 
any case evil is not attributed to the will of man. There is no power of 
freedom in man capable of choosing evil There is no doctrine of the 
will at all in Plato's theory of man, since what is called spirit has no 
agency of its own but is always in the service either of the mind or of the 
appetites. The human self is seen as the point of interaction of cosmic 
forces, incarnate in men as reason and passion, drawing against each 
other in a cosmological contest of uncertain issue. Plato's final answer to 
the question, "How is a man like Alcibiades possible?" is: that's the way 
the toorld is, though in Reality the Good holds undisputed sway. Thus 
the Platonic ethics transcends itself in an aesthetic metaphysics; Plato 
resolves the moral problem of evil by rising above the level of moral con- 
flict. 

By contrast, Kant is easily able to account for evil. Indeed his ethics 
is built on the possibility if not on the fact of evil. Whereas Plato begins 
with the assumption that all men by nature desire the Good, Kant be- 
gins with the contradictory assumption that all men do not by nature 
desire the Good though they are by nature obligated to produce it. Kant 
has inherited and secularized the Christian conception of human free- 
dom, a conception of which Plato had no inkling. The existence of evil 
is not problematic but normal in Kantian ethics. 

What is problematic for Kant is the possibility in a practical respect 
of the highest Good. For Kant the Good is no longer, as it was for Plato 
and his Christian successors, a prevenient reality, but an end to be 
achieved, an ideal to be made real by moral striving. But just as Plato 
cannot account for evil in moral terms, so Kant cannot demonstrate the 
practical possibility of the Good. All the devices by which he en- 
deavors to prove that the Good is possible serve only to exhibit its im- 
possibility. The consciousness of obligation posits the conflict of the is 
and the ought as the given moral condition of man. Kant's doctrine of 
respect does not offer a unique incentive for practical reason, but rather 
demonstrates that the moral conflict -and hence evil -persists as long as 
man lives. 11 His doctrine of immortality simply prolongs the hopeless 
moral situation endlessly. As for his practical faith in God: even if we pass 
over the purely supernumerary role God plays in Kant's ethics, the fact 
remains that God is not the power of the Good, but a claim man is en- 
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titled to make on his own moral destiny, the demand of practical reason 
that reality answer to its rational necessity. 12 Kant's postulate of the ex- 
istence of God is, from a moral point of view, hardly irresistible. Re- 
ligiously it is absurd. As Kierkegaard said, it would be the very devil 
to be God in that way. 

Thus Plato and Kant begin with the Good and with evil respec- 
tively. The one, beginning with the Good, cannot explain evil. The 
other, beginning with evil, cannot get to the Good. Where does 
Kierkegaard stand in this context? Obviously he combines elements of 
both views. It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that he 
shares with Plato the conviction that the Good must be the absolute 
reality and power: God. But he has a conception of human freedom no 
less radical than that of Kant. As distinct from Kant, Kierkegaard denies 
that the Good is an ideal men can actualize or that it is a right which 
they are privileged to expect the universe to honor. But as distinct from 
Plato, he denies that men's need of the Good expresses itself as a love of 
the Good; men's need of the Good is their guilt before God. 

The power at work in the Platonic ethics is the Form of the Good, 
drawing men to itself as best it can out of their estrangement amid error 
and evil. The power at work in the Kantian ethics is human freedom, ad- 
vancing by its own law, defining its own Good, and claiming this Good 
as its birthright. The circularity of Kierkegaard's religious ethics is the 
consequence of his paradoxical affirmation of both Plato and Kant. 
With Plato he allows the primacy of the Good over man, though this 
Good is manifested only in the situation of guilt self -incurred by free- 
dom. With Kant he allows that the Good is efficacious by human free- 
dom, but only at that point where freedom, in the consciousness of its 
impotence, surrenders itself to the Good. In a word, the Good is God; 
and the reality of God in human existence is remorse, contrition and 
repentance. In Kierkegaard's analysis of the Good, the ethical is both 
suspended and fulfilled in worship. 

Would it be wrong to compare Kierkegaard with Socrates as his 
nearest philosophical kin? He did after all characterize his own "re- 
ligiousness A" (which Purity of Heart represents) as the Socratic re- 
ligiousness. I think we may consider Kierkegaard's Purity vf Heart as a 
modern version of the Socratic ignorance and the Socratic piety. In 
his Apology Socrates states his belief that wisdom belongs to the gods 
alone, that all human wisdom is folly, and that the wise man is the man 
who acknowledges his own ignorance. In the Pbaedrus, Socrates is 
made to profess ultimate ignorance about himself and his destiny, and 
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the Apology closes with his confession of ignorance regarding the value 
of the death which awaits him as opposed to the value of the life to 
which his Athenian judges will return. There is no reason to suppose that 
he is being ironical in these utterances. At any rate Socrates' irony 
about his ignorance is not the irony of a man who seems to say one thing 
but really means the opposite. It is the irony of a man who says one 
thing so as to seem to mean the opposite, but who really means exactly 
what he says. 

The fact is that Socrates' ignorance is the same as his piety. His 
ignorance is the expression for his submission to the direction of the 
Good. Confronted (in his ignorance) with the alternative of escape or 
death, Socrates sees this as a choice of either acknowledging that his 
death itself is a good thing, or admitting that the Good by which he 
claims to be constrained is impotent in the face of death and therefore an 
illusion. Is not Socrates' death the demonstration circular perhaps, but 
the only existentially possible demonstration of his conviction that 
the power of the Good is made effective in and through the weakness 
and the ignorance of men? It seems to me that the point which Kierke- 
gaard is trying to make in Purity of Heart is just this: in the matter of 
self-understanding we may go as far as, but no farther than, the Socratic 
ignorance, and in the matter of good and evil we may hope for as much 
as, but no more than, the Socratic piety. 

Kierkegaard of course had a conception of freedom that was Chris- 
tian in origin if not always in spirit. It was this conception of freedom 
that put the broken world of modernity in the place of the cosmos of 
antiquity. Kant and Kierkegaard would have been impossible in antiquity. 
The absence of their like in the Middle Ages must be traced to the 
strength of Augustine's synthesis of the Platonic vision of the cosmos 
with his Christian conviction of sin as man's bondage and man's respon- 
sibility. Men like Kierkegaard and Kant could appear only after the 
Renaissance, which affirmed the Christian doctrine of freedom by re- 
fusing the Christian universe and the Christian God. 

Kierkegaard is therefore, like Kant, a Christian by heritage living 
amid the fragments of a broken Christian world. Nevertheless I believe 
that his ethics is more Socratic than Kantian, inasmuch as it is a religious 
ethics. Socrates' piety was a piety without freedom. Kant's idea of 
freedom was so secular as to exclude the possibility of piety. Kierke- 
gaard's religiousness A (Kant's ethics of freedom suspended) is the ful- 
fillment of freedom in its self-surrender to the Good. Kierkegaard is 
the "Christian Socrates" in that his religious ethics is a recapitulation of 
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the Socratic piety in a world riven by the Christian conception of free- 
dom. Such a religious ethics, with or without its special theological con- 
text, is a permanent possibility for human thought and a strenuous de- 
mand for human decision. It is the unique contribution of Kierkegaard 
to modern ethics that he made the possibility unmistakably clear and 
set out the demand with uncompromising rigor. The philosophical un- 
derstanding of Kierkegaard's ethics terminates in the comprehension of 
the possibility he defined; the ethical understanding goes through the 
contemplation of the possibility to a confrontation with the demand. 
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THE WHOLE TROUBLE in moral philosophy lies in the way of our tech- 
nical philosophers a way inherited from the Greek worship of 
intellect as man's supreme faculty. They have sought to prove some logi- 
cal structure as the criterion of the good, some kind of fact, event, situ- 
ation, as for example the organic unity of a symphony, the law and order 
of a Utopia, the efficacy or productiveness of a machine, the fulfillment 
of some tendency in nature, as in a well-grown plant or animal. But the 
questions always come How can you prove that these characters are 
better than their absence? Why is fulfillment better than frustration? 
Why order better than disorder? Why the strong will better than the 
weak? Why is health better than sickness; the sane than the insane; life 
than death? Philosophers have struggled to find a reason. But there is 
no logical demonstration of one. The reason for this is that value is not 
a matter for intellect alone. It is extra-intellectual, just as is our certainty 
of the external world. Intellect itself is a good, but it cannot prove its 
own goodness without presupposing that the proof would be a good 
thing. 

No: we are here in a different region from that where dwells the 
worshipper of intellect. Good, moral or otherwise, is to be shown by 
some trait or traits which confront some other phase of the mind yet 
not exclusively. The evidence, the only evidence, that something is good 
in any way or shape is that someone likes it, or would like it if he had it. 
He might imagine it in a delightful daydream; he might sense it with 
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eye, ear, tongue or other bodily organ; he might reason to it as an ab- 
stract principle or law which defines realization no matter what it is or 
how he comes to it, it is object of his joy, be that as means to another joy 
or as joyous quite by itself. Even the most austere moralist loves his code, 
takes pride in its independence, and such pride is joyful. Kant enjoyed 
to the very depth his lofty moral law, with its superiority to the vulgar 
realm of desire for happiness. And even he vouchsafed the reward of bliss 
in heaven which the good God would give to him who obeyed. Value, 
good, is what any conscious being likes, wants, desires: it is the object 
of emotion. "Object of interest," R. B. Perry called it; and we agree. 
One's interest is in what he wants to contemplate it, learn it, possess 
it, be it. This doesn't make what we value a merely subjective thing. We 
don't determine our interests; they are inborn, part of our given con- 
stitution. We may choose between things that feel interesting, concen- 
trating by our will on this rather than that. But we couldn't concen- 
trate except for some appeal that the object makes. Object of interest is a 
luring object, not made to lure by us. Those who deny the doctrine of 
interest do so because they think it reduces value to an arbitrary whim. 
But they forget that we don't create our own interests. 

But, you may say, doesn't this overlook the plainest facts? The moral 
choice is no affair of soft seduction by some sweet pleasure. On the con- 
trary, it is a stern effort, a fight against the lower lure. Effort is painful; 
fighting is hard exertion. Do we do right because we like it? Do we like 
the pain of the struggle? The very merit of the righteous deed is pro- 
portional to the bitterness of the fight. No credit to him who does right 
because he enjoys it! Who would dare to say that the moral good is the 
good we like? What of Jesus of Gethsernane, the agonizing choice to 
do the Father's will? 

Yet we must repeat: the moral good has its deep and powerful at- 
traction. "Thy will be done," said Jesus. He knew that it would be for 
the best, best in the end, a good that would outweigh all pain possible to 
the human body, the human race. And He loved that good. So wrote 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews: "Jesus . . . *who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross." It was a loving choice. The 
pain one suffers in the struggle is due to the terrible strain of concen- 
trating attention on the goodness of the right. We know that the right is 
good, a great and high good, but the lure of the lesser good gets in the 
way. It is so enticing that we need great effort to keep the mind on the 
goodness of the other. And as great effort in the moral struggle is pain- 
ful, we think we are not at all seeking what we love. Still more, since the 
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lure of the bad deed is so commonly a promise of immediate pleasure or 
escape from pain itself a pleasure-the moralist condemns the hedonist 
search for pleasure or happiness and calls for a grim law commanding 
right for its own sake. 

But the plain fact is this: the more truly moral one is, the more he 
loves the righteous deed, the greater Is his joy in doing it. Love is a want, 
a wish; the stronger the want, the greater is the happiness in its fulfill- 
ment. As in our commonplace life the hungrier and thirstier we are, the 
more we enjoy our food and drink, so when our hunger is for what we 
deem the maximum good, the greater is our joy in acting accordingly. 
So, it is said, some of the Christian martyrs have sung in the flames, and 
the face of Stephen was as the face of an angel. 

After all, if the moral law has no reference to our joy, where is the 
evidence that reveals its content? But, you may declare, no evidence is 
needed as if our paltry liking and disliking could reveal the dignity of 
the moral law! Far from it. The good, the really good as in the moral 
life, is self-justifying. It is, let us for instance assert with the Moslem, the 
revealed word of God, what God ordains. His word is enough! Do you 
think God would wait for your approval before He decided what His 
will would be? Enough that He has said: thou shalt not kill, thou shalt 
not lie, thou shalt not commit adultery, and so on. Moses revealed His 
will, Mohammed likewise, though more fully. 

Well, of course, all this is a deeply emotional utterance. The utterer 
loves to worship the perfect Being and do His will. He loves authority 
with its wisdom and power. And indeed most of us do, in one way or 
another, though we try to disguise it. Doesn't the soldier take pride in 
carrying out to the full the orders of his commander? Doesn't the pupil 
delight in the approval his teacher shows? The situation is quite the same 
as in the Kantian adoration "duty, thou sublime and mighty name." You 
may not like the particular duty as a particular kind of conduct; you 
may hate to tell the truth because it shows what a fool you were yester- 
day. But if you really sense the moral struggle, you feel the lure of the 
desire to avoid humiliation opposed by that other lure, the reverence of 
God's word. One lure can be opposed only by another, one desire by an- 
other. And if it is not reverence for the Divine, it is fear of punishment 
for wrongdoing which combats the other motive. Reasoning may tell us 
that God exists, and that Holy Scripture reveals His commands, but un- 
less we revered and loved or feared His power, it would have no effect 
whatever. Intellect (we here make no distinction between intellect and 
reason) is the pursuit of fact, and fact alone. Knowledge of facts would 
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have no influence on conduct did we not want things whose getting 
depends on knowing facts. Intellect itself would not function if it didn't 
love knowledge. It has its own morality: to choose the impartial pursuit 
of evidence against love of some pet theory of one's own. The intellec- 
tual good we call it "truth" is what we as intelligent beings like to 
know. And it is precisely reason which, when applied to emotions, tells 
us what particular emotion is the prerequisite of satisfying all to the 
maximum. It is the impartiality of reason, intellect, w T hich charts the 
course of man's ship to its longed-for haven, and it is will which turns 
the rudder; but the power that moves the ship is emotion, desire, the lure 
of the goods of life. 

Of course the eager moralist will not grant the point. He will insist 
that the moral struggle is a fight of the will against the lure of the evil 
deed with that deed the only lure. Will, he says, is the force which 
overcomes it by sheer resolution, following no lures. But will has no 
creative power of its own: it is but a choice between the powers that 
lure us, a decision to focus attention on the one, blot out the others, to 
see the good of the one alone a decision which leads to the act which 
follows. The only power each of us has, his one individual contribution 
depending on nothing else, is his free choice between lures that appeal, 
moving forces which alone can lead to action. There lies the distinction 
between will and desire. Desire makes us do things; will chooses among 
conflicting desires. The hungry man doesn't so far will to eat: the desire 
which is hunger is enough to make him eat. Desire is not will, though 
commonly confused with it. A man is called willful, obstinate, when 
he struggles for what he wants against all counsels of reason. He could 
listen to them, but he chooses to exclude them from his attention. If he 
follows the blind impulse without their occurring to him at all, he is not 
exercising his will without choice: but the motive power which makes 
the choice effective is the desire one adopts. 

But to return to the definition of the good. The only possible evi- 
dence that anything whatsoever is good is that it is liked, or would be if 
we had it; and to be liked is to be wanted. No matter how we may dis- 
tinguish the moral good from other goods, the righteous deed from the 
momentary pleasure, did we not approve or like the moral good, it 
would mean nothing to us. Here is the much needed contribution of 
the recent "emotivist" group. Perhaps they were stirred to revolt by the 
moralist's haughty exclusion of the little common joys. Naturally also, 
some of them go to the other extreme and deny that any one general 
principle should guide our approvals. Revolts usually go to the opposite 
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extreme. But we do learn from the emotivists that the rightness of the 
right for us human beings lies in its appeal to some deep motive in our 
make-up, and appeal means liking, wishing, hoping to see realized. And 
what we wish to happen when it happens gives ha-ppenness, happiness, 
pleasure. That is the one thing common to all goods: all gratify some 
wish, open or secret, conscious or subconscious, and gratification is in 
itself pleasure. 

But now see the consequence. The good is what ought to be. And in 
our human life with its countless lures whose fulfillment we can bring 
about, that fulfillment ought to be. Possible goods in nature, as the 
growth of a tree to its fullest in the wilderness, involve no ought because 
they contain no conscious choice though we do say of a fine tree "that 
tree is just what a tree ought to be," which means that when we cultivate 
trees we should do our best for them. But that concerns our deeds only. 
No ought apart from consciousness! And so it is our duty so far as we 
can to promote happiness. 

Here then is the answer to those impassioned thinkers who distin- 
guish the morally right from the good, as for example in the claim 
that it is right to fulfill a promise, no matter if it does more harm than 
good. But why, we ask, is it right? There is no answer, unless it is that 
the right is self-evident, or perhaps the divine command which, of 
course, some other moralist would deny. The reason why it is usually 
right to keep our promises is that we want society. If the promise rule 
were intrinsically right in itself, it would not be subject to circumstance, 
as it plainly is. Even Kant's rule of duty for duty's sake alone could find 
no specific way of action except by appeal to the safety of society. The 
right finds its content only from the human goods. But those goods 
are good as being liked or likable. 

But will this simple argument of ours convince the devotee of right as 
other than the good? Hardly. He is too passionately devoted to right for 
right's sake; he loves the right with all his soul. Emotion dominates him; 
he worships the moral law. He is perhaps the chief example among us of 
that passion which goes to its extreme in morality. Before this giant 
emotion, reason is the meekest and weakest dwarf; it excludes reason, it 
gives no clue to discovering what is right; it is pure dogma, authority at 
its exclusive extreme. 

Here is the crux of the matter: there is no criterion, no test of what is 
right, apart from the good which we feel to be good; and that means, 
which we would enjoy having. Self-realization, harmony, truth-telling, 
equal opportunity, integrity of personality, whatever law you may set 
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up none of these could have any test of their Tightness except that we 
desire them and that to attain them is a satisfaction and a joy. Hedonism 
does not exclude such laws. Rather it includes them, it reconciles them 
with one another. They are the means which must not be neglected for 
attaining our deepest, fullest joys. 

The good is its own excuse for being. And that is why no sanction is 
needed to give dignity to the moral law. We weak human beings, to be 
sure, sometimes distrust our judgment as to what is right; and so we ap- 
peal to high authority to ground it. For some, this is the revealed word 
of God, for others the voice of society, for still others the way of 
science. But an authority to which we appeal is a way of discovering 
'what is good. The authority doesn't make the good be good. Once we 
have found the good, it is what ought to be, and that's all. 

But, of course, there are again obvious objections to this view of the 
nature of the good. The analytic rationalist will say it isn't proved. Why 
is happiness better than misery? It may feel better to us, but our feelings 
are so often mistaken. Is it really better? Isn't it better to be Socrates 
miserable than a happy pig? The happy pig has his hunger satisfied, his 
desire fulfilled, but where is the merit? Grant that happiness is fulfill- 
ment of a want, but (to repeat) why is fulfillment better than frustra- 
tion? Why should liking a thing make its fulfillment good? Isn't our 
definition as arbitrary as any other? When a ball starts rolling down a 
hill, is it any better that it reach the bottom than that it is stopped half- 
way down? 

In answer, we can only reiterate: there is no logical proof, no proof 
by mere implication, that fulfillment is better than its lack. But everyone 
knows by direct experience that the fulfillment of his wish is good so 
far. The consequences of its fulfillment may be as bad as you please, but 
there is an immediate joy and good in the attainment itself, however 
fleeting it may be. It is a matter of feeling, emotion, desire; the moral 
good, like any other good, is an object of desire. Its one and only differ- 
ence from other goods is that it is also an object of choice between de- 
sires, the free act of will, a choice between what intellect judges we 
would like best in the end and what we would prefer to have at once. 
Given first our emotional nature, intellect should decide from observa- 
tion of human life which of our desires should best be satisfied, and will 
can choose accordingly, though it need not. 

Anyone who disagrees with this, probably disagrees because he 
thinks this view degrades the moral worth; he loves its dignity, and the 
soft word "liking" does not confer the majesty which he would see at- 
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tained by some other view. He doesn't like the moral law; he reveres it. 
Morality, he feels, is a holy desire; other desires are not holy, though not 
necessarily bad. But, again of course, "holy" is but the appeal to man- 
kind's native craving for a good that is intense, lasting, never cloying, 
savoring of the eternal. Surely it is significant that the great religions 
promise a future bliss for all who do the right while here on earth. Recall 
the words of the hymn "Oh sweet and blessed country that eager hearts 
expect." And the final words of the Christian Revelation: "And there 
shall be no more pain, neither sorrow nor crying, for the former things 
are passed away. And God Himself shall be their God." Yes, it is the 
good God who will abolish pain and give joy to all. Religion sees the 
highest good in maximum happiness. 

But this is just hedonism again, you might say. We just said so too. 
And, of course, hedonism is quite wrong, it has been refuted many times. 
How many pleasures are wicked and wrong! Yes, we said so above. But 
the reason why many pleasures are wicked is that they frustrate other 
pleasures. Really, the supposed refutations of hedonism are the most 
superficial arguments in all the history of ethics. They are like an at- 
tempt to disprove the law of gravitation because many bodies are pre- 
vented from falling when we lift them up. 

If then the good is, as Aristotle said long ago and Aquinas repeated, 
what all desire, your good and my good, simply what we want, object of 
our given wish, and if there is no purely evil deed, wherein does evil con- 
sist? As we have seen, in frustration; as the Thomist says, in privation 
of one good by another. No conscious deed, however, is frustration 
only. Every choice we make is choice of something we like. True, most 
of our behavior in common life is more or less automatic, mechanical, 
thoughtless. If it were not so, we should die of exhaustion. We haven't 
the energy to debate the right and wrong of everything we do. We eat 
our breakfast with no moral qualms; the like with walking or riding to 
work, no anxiety about the lightness of our gait, fast or slow, steps 
longer or shorter, and so on. We don't even feel we are doing this or that 
because we like it, and most of the time we aren't. We live more like ma- 
chines than we realize. As said already, it is only on occasion that the 
question of right and wrong, good and bad, comes up with most of us. 
But when it does, we feel that it is a more serious, important and signifi- 
cant occasion; we feel the conflict of desires, of goods, and we thereby 
feel that many of our native goods frustrate other goods. Inhibitions and 
conflicts wake us up to the serious life. If you must not lie, you lose the 
pleasure of concealing your fault; if you must not steal, you inhibit 
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the pleasure of a satisfied desire. All the same, the very pleasure in the 
evil deed is so far a good. The cruel sadist enjoys the torment of his vic- 
tim. It is not the pleasure that is bad, but the character of the deed which 
frustrates the happy life of the other. Recall what Aquinas said: The 
murderer's blow is good in itself as showing strength; bad, as depriving 
the other of the life he craves. If then the wicked deed is wicked because 
of its frustration of other wished-for goods, what must be the moral 
law? 

Nothing could be simpler, more obvious. The moral law must be: 
every wish ought to be granted, gratified. Evil wishes are those which 
would result in frustration of other wishes. There should be no frustra- 
tions. As all good is the realization of what we like, want, desire: so the 
first principle of morals is, every desire ought to be satisfied. Every de- 
sire, every wish of every conscious being, man, animal, angel, all. It is 
just as much the moral law that no beast, insect, worm, should be de- 
spoiled of its needs as that no man should be. Was it Sir Philip Sydney 
who said, "I would not enter on my list of friends, though gift with pol- 
ished manners and fine sense, the man who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm?" Whoever said it struck the keynote of morality. Such is the sim- 
ple consequence of the meaning of good: object of desire. 

But there is another objection. Some good things come to us un- 
sought, unexpected, not wished for; if so, good is not always object of 
desire, and the first principle above is therefore wrong. May we not 
then have to admit it wrong, and confess that good is absolutely, in 
every way indefinable, whether from the angle of logic, or emotion, or 
of will? 

Happiness always includes desire. We ride along in the car; suddenly 
we round a corner and a beautiful landscape bursts into view. Where is 
the gratification of desire? We weren't expecting it, hoping for it. Or 
we receive to our surprise a delightful present; we hadn't even thought 
of it, certainly hadn't wished for it. Many little comforts and joys come 
to us in everyday life, quite involuntarily on our part, a nice warm feel- 
ing of health after a nap, some unexpected good news in a letter, and so 
on. These all occur willy-nilly, as it were, forced on us. Perhaps we 
would have desired these joys had we thought about them, but we 
didn't. How then can good be defined as fulfillment of desire? 

But look closer. To be happy is to welcome the experience while we 
have it. We joyfully contemplate the friend's gift, we feel, "it's just 
what I want." We like looking at it. We 'want to look at it iMle we are 
looking at it. Desire is present just as truly when we are looking at it as 
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when we long for something we haven't got How could happiness be 
desire fulfilled if the desire were not there, being fulfilled? We tend to 
think the desire has vanished when it is fulfilled; that is not so. The pain 
of unsatisfied desire is what has vanished. Satisfied desire is not the cessa- 
tion of the wish, but the cessation of its solitude, its loneliness, its being 
without the beloved partner, fulfillment. Here again is seen the tendency 
to the exclusive one, so characteristic of moralists, thinkers, philoso- 
phers. They think, because fulfillment abolishes the pain of unfulfilled 
desire, it must abolish the desire itself, leaving the fulfillment a single 
state, just the feeling of happiness by itself, no desire present because 
mere desire desire excluding all else is to a degree painful. They don't 
analyze the situation enough. 

The definition of happiness is that we want the object while we have 
it. And the contrasting definition of pain is that we want to remove the 
object while we have it. The painfulness of a headache, a blush of shame, 
a bitter remorse for the harm we did a friend the pain lies in the fact 
that the experience is here and we long to remove it and can't. Hence the 
uneasiness, the unrest, of pain, misery, unhappiness. If we could remove 
these things instantly, there would be no pain, only the delight of escap- 
ing pain. And this holds of happiness and misery, of pleasure and pain, 
whenever and wherever and however they come. If I didn't desire to 
have my friend present me with a golf bag before he did, I nonetheless 
want that golf bag here and now, I want to look at it while I am looking 
at it. If I didn't strive to avoid the headache before it came on, I nonethe- 
less strive, desire, crave to avoid it now, and the futility of the desire, its 
frustration, privation, is my felt pain. Pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, these values positive and negative are not at all irreducible quali- 
ties, as the theorists about value whom we noted above have claimed. 
Value is an extraintellectual affair, definable not in terms of fact alone, 
as for the inquiring intellect, but rather in terms of emotion, desire, wish, 
the active moving phase of mind. Happiness is no motionless state; the 
greater the joy, the greater the desire, and the fuller its realization, the 
more closely the two are united, a true marriage of desire and fact. Pain 
is the divorce of these. 

So then it seems finally that there is no difference between the moral 
good and the unexpected pleasure except this: the moral good is con- 
sciously sought, chosen, or discarded, and freely; the nonmoral pleas- 
ure isn't consciously sought, isn't sought at all until it occurs, but when 
it does come it is sought and found together. That is the meaning of lik- 
ing. What we want to keep while we have it, we so far like. What we 
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want to get rid of while we have it, we so far dislike. And this shows 
why we are happy when we feel we have done the good moral deed. We 
wanted to do it, even if we also wanted the bad deed. The good want is 
satisfied, we enjoy it, we like to dwell on it. If the good deed were not 
the fulfillment of a want, we wouldn't be glad, wouldn't congratulate 
ourselves on it. Virtue is its own reward. The reward is the happiness of 
realizing a deep-lying want, a want of a deed more fundamental, more 
extensive in its good effects on humanity, than a temporary seductive 
pleasure can offer us. 

All good is object of liking, pleasure or happiness in possessing, now 
wanting before we have it, now wanting also while we have it. Happi- 
ness is never passive, it is filled with desire, gratified while we have it. 
We eat our cake and have it too; a physical impossibility, but a fact in 
the life of mind. 
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THE LIBERTY that men have is a triadic relation with a threefold onto- 
logical structure. 1 Liberty consists in the freedom of men -from re- 
straints to choose or do or refrain from choice of action. The objects of 
the italicized "of ' and "from" and "to" evince three distinguishable 
modes of being. The metaphysics of liberty elucidates and explores each 
mode. 



LIBERTY is the liberty of some entity or entities; in the present 
context, the entities that function as objects of the incomplete phrase 
"liberty of . . ." are human individuals. Thus the question: "What is 
liberty?" readily gives rise to the ontological question: "What are men?" 
Yet even ontologically oriented thinkers have rejected the propriety 
of this question. Sartre has denied that man has a nature or essence that 
precedes his existence as freedom. That men are free, Sartre calls "the 
facticity of freedom"; hence freedom resists reason and is absurd. As 
Sartre writes: ". . . freedom has no essence. It is not subject to any logi- 
cal necessity: we must say of it what Heidegger said of Dasein: 'In it 
existence precedes and commands essence.' " 2 Still the absurdity of free- 
dom is avoidable if men, dwelling in a world rich with other natural 
kinds and social institutions, have natures to which freedom belongs as 
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an essential property. Sartre's judgment that freedom, though central to 
humanity, is absurd stems from a romantic humanism which, ignorant 
of nature and fearful of the fixity of essence, is pledged to freedoms so 
absolute that, reified, they choose mem as their acts. Lacking a cosmol- 
ogy that includes nature and God, Sartre can only conclude that free- 
dom is, and that, in contrast with the determinism of being in itself, it is 
absurd. Nevertheless, Sartre veers close to an admission of essence when 
he asserts: "To be man means to reach toward being God. Or if you pre- 
fer, man fundamentally is the desire to be God." 3 But this, as is well 
known, is the^path which leads to but one desperate conclusion: "Man is 
a useless passion." 4 

Paul Weiss's view here is better. According to Weiss, men, like other 
entities in the natural world, have an inside and an outside. 5 The Anteri- 
orities of men constitute privacies into which nothing external may 
enter unless it has been appropriated and made over. From these insides 
spring the original activities which no determinism can chain, though 
external circumstances may shape the forms of their operations and the 
directions into which they shunt. Like Bergson, Weiss detects in the 
concrete life of each man a temporal duration of continuous creative ac- 
tivity which evinces a radical liberty. 6 Prior to action, the specific, de- 
tailed, concrete character of the act is unpredictable, and the experience 
of freedom is immediate, so that any endeavor to explain an action de- 
terministically is, in the final analysis, retrospective and untrue to the ac- 
tion in process. 

The grounding of Weiss's philosophy of freedom in Bergson's equa- 
tion of duration with liberty adds to it a psychological subtlety and a 
cosmological scope, which are characteristic of Bergsonianism, yet ab- 
sent from the currently fashionable existentialisms. Unlike Bergson, 
however, Weiss does not embrace an irrational indeterminism. The 
conditions that make an action, along with the time taken to perform it, 
rationally account for the result. But an indispensable factor in the free- 
dom of the agent is his responsibility. 7 When he prefers one means over 
another in order to realize some adopted goal, or when he chooses one 
course of action rather than another, the individual agent accepts re- 
sponsibility for the goals involved, even though his moral awareness may 
be dim. When, however, he rationally wills the ultimate end of moral ac- 
tion and conducts his preferences and choices in its light, he is responsi- 
ble in the fullest sense. At any rate, just as the notion of ethical responsi- 
bility presupposes that the agent could have done otherwise, i.e. was 
free, so it also requires that the act of the agent be no arbitrary eruption 
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but that rather it be interlinked causally with him in the process of the 
action. Otherwise it would not be his act and he could not be held re- 
sponsible for it. 

Freedom, therefore, is the freedom of men. Each man has a continu- 
ant self which, while immersed in temporal nature, is yet an autonomous 
agent that is free and responsible. Exploration of the mode of being ex- 
emplified in the entities that function as objects of the incomplete phrase 
"liberty of . . ." uncovers a plurality of substantial, independent, con- 
tinuant, actual men in whom liberty is anchored. 



LIBERTY is freedom from ... It is this facet of freedom which 
has given rise to the negative concept of liberty. Engineers and arti- 
sans seek to overcome the oppositions of nature. Ideologists and social 
reformers work toward the removal and alteration of economic and po- 
litical circumstances which strait- jacket and strangle the energies and 
activities of men. Moralists and clinical psychologists try to eradicate 
despotic, inhibitive forces in the interiors of men, forces which yield 
wasted lives of frustration and impotence. Liberty exists in a man only 
if he is free from internal and external restraints. Too often politicians 
and craftsmen remedy the outer situation and neglect the inner, while 
psychoanalysts treat the inner condition and ignore the outer. Indeed, 
human history is haunted by the paradox that so far as men have in- 
creased their freedom from the restraints of nature, they have suffered 
increased social restraints. What is desired is the reconciliation of the so- 
cial order requisite for man's freedom from the restraints of nature, 
with the security of fundamental human liberties from social restraints. 
In this sense the putative opposition between security and liberty should 
be rendered meaningless. Liberty is security, the security of the human 
person against the menancing powers of nature and society. Thus while 
the negative concept of liberty gains its plausibility from exclusive em- 
phasis on the obstructions against which the cries for liberty are histori- 
cally sounded, it nonetheless leads to the consideration of the positive 
conditions of security. Freedom from political interference to engage in 
commercial undertakings of one's own choice, if it is to be practically 
significant, requires in some cases at least the security of men with ca- 
pacities to so engage. Liberty, therefore, is anchored in men who dwell 
in situations composed of powers and elements hostile to its exercise. But 
because the existence of men is situational, liberty, being a property of 
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men, presupposes a mode of being by which it is both sustained and 
menaced. 

Foremost among recent philosophical treatments of the situation and 
its role in the exercise of human freedom is the theory of Sartre. Empha- 
sizing that men dwell in situations constituted by place, past, environ- 
ment, fellow men, and death, Sartre contends that the situation, far from 
determining what men are and do, is mainly what a man chooses to make 
of it. For Sartre the term "situation" stands for "the contingency of 
freedom in the plenum of being of the world inasmuch as this datum., 
which is there only In order not to constrain freedom, is revealed to this 
freedom only as already illuminated by the end which freedom chooses. 
Thus the datum never appears to the for-itself as a brute existent in- 
itself ; it is discovered always as a cause since it is revealed only in the 
light of an end which illuminates it. Situation and motivation are really 
one." 8 

First, the place of a man, seeming initially to be a condition which, 
beyond his control, shapes and colors his existence from the time of his 
birth when he is first located, proves upon scrutiny to be a w feature of a 
scheme devoid of objectivity apart from human reality. Whether, in- 
deed, a place is far or near, depends upon the free projects of a man. For 
example, Argentina will be far away for a Frenchman whose goals are 
bound up with geographical France but near to one who wishes, to emi- 
grate. 9 

Second, the past of a man, usually conceived as the causal determi- 
nant of his present, which in turn is held to define his orientation toward 
the future, is revealed to be mainly a construction of the present. Despite 
the immutability of what did happen, whatever meaning the past has is 
derived from the standpoint of the present goals a man now freely 
elects. For example, an experience of an adolescent boy may be viewed 
as a mystical communion if years later the man is a religious convert, or 
as an emotional disturbance due to psychological maladjustment if he 
does not assume a religious life. 10 

Third, recent sociological theory, especially Marxist theory, consid- 
ers the environment of a man, understood as an objective complex of in- 
struments, to be the causal determinant of his range of choice and action. 
However, Sartre argues, the environment of instruments allows within 
its range individual selection, so that, for example, a man may travel by 
auto or trolley, and when he selects a given instrument, wittingly or un- 
wittingly he chooses with it its intrinsic coefficient for adversity. More- 
over, the entire objective environment of instruments is in the last 
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analysis a construction of men with projects chosen freely having such 
characters as to demand for their realization these instruments. 11 

Fourth, our fellowmen determine our choices and restrict our ac- 
tions. A man finds himself thrown into a situation shot through with 
meanings not of his own making, as for example, his language or his na- 
tionality. For Sartre, however, the meanings contaminating the situation 
in which a man dwells and originating in his fellowmen are ultimately 
fashioned by the individual man. The language he uses gains its signifi- 
''cance from employments by particular men in particular contexts. Even 
the social groupings to which a man belongs exist because men elect to 
belong to them. 12 

Fifth, a man's death emerges as the final limit of experience, the bar- 
rier that terminates all freedom. But for Sartre, freedom is not restricted 
by death, since death, being beyond experience as the terminus of life, 
cannot intrude upon the processes of life and choice. 15 

Now inasmuch as Sartre's conception of the situation suggests that 
human freedom imparts to the situation its character, structure and 
meaning, it is incredible. It is reminiscent of the excesses of Fichtean 
voluntarism. Of course Sartre is careful to note that by freedom he does 
not mean unrestrained action but rather autonomous choice, but even 
then he exaggerates the autonomy of choice when confronted with and 
conducted within the situation. 

A man's own death may not enter into his experience, but the deaths 
of others do, and by analogy his own death becomes a prospect experi- 
enceable now and determining in some degree the preparations he makes. 
When Sartre writes: ". . . the very existence of death alienates us 
wholly in our own life to the advantage of the Other. To be dead is to 
be a prey for the living," 14 he may succeed in eradicating the Heideg- 
gerian definition of man as a being unto death; but he removes neither 
the barrier death opposes to human choice nor the heavy responsibility it 
imposes upon a man to provide for the survivors whom he loves beyond 
life, beyond death. Contrary to what is often said these days, no man dies 
alone; always his death occurs in the emotional if not physical presence 
of other men. As a situational restraint, death hems in the freedom of 
man, demanding that he exercise his liberty in distinct ways to cope 
with it. 

Other men figure in what a man chooses. When Sartre reduces the 
social group to the choices of individuals who comprise the group, he 
is adopting a sociological nominalism. This is no more tenable than 
Marx's extreme realism which accords the group priority over the indi- 
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vidual. A saner approach would be a moderate realism which grants the 
equal efficacy of group and individual. Surely Sartre's recognition of 
alienation should make it plain that men often dwell in situations with 
meaning structures which stifle and oppress their character and conduct 
and which originate in the indifferent, if not hostile, aims of other men. 
Whereas Sartre at one stage in his argument may conclude that "only 
my freedom can limit my freedom," he must modify this conclusion at 
a later stage to signify that "the only limits which a freedom can en- 
counter are found in freedom." 15 It will not do, then, to neglect the ways 
others restrain freedom. 

Further, not only do other men affect a particular man's freedom, 
but the environing complex of instruments men have designed bears 
down upon human liberty. In one sense, of course, these instruments 
augment man's freedom from nature; but as sociologists and social phi- 
losophers have rightly pointed out, they restrict and inhibit liberty. Per- 
haps the Marxists have gone too far in reducing complex develop- 
ments of history to the operation of economic instruments. Perhaps the 
behavioral psychologists have gone too far in reducing the doings of 
men to operant behavior springing from situations in which men are but 
minor elements. But only blindness to the way human instruments con- 
dition man and affect his liberty would lead to the Sartrian view that 
the instruments and what is done with them are what we choose. The 
myth of Frankenstein to some extent, surely, represents a partial truth 
about the way human instruments get out of control and recoil upon 
their human makers. 16 Man's liberty, therefore, is situated in an envi- 
ronmental complex of instruments which often proves oppressive. 

Sartre's approach to the elements of the situation, characterized by 
an inclination to emphasize that men by freely choosing impart to them 
whatever causal efficacy they exert over human action, is motivated by 
his concern to preserve the moral concept of responsibility. "In war 
there are no innocent victims," he asserts. 17 And so he is disposed to mini- 
mize the imposition of external factors on choice in order to hold each 
man responsible as the originator of whatever occurs. Sartre denies that 
a man's own past determines what he does unless he so chooses. In this 
way Sartre undermines the very responsibility he is so anxious to pre- 
serve. For if the human being may discard his past at any moment and do 
this freely, he can be neither praised nor blamed for his deeds. This at 
least Nietzsche clearly saw, for when he repudiated the psychological 
causality of the past on the present, he exulted in the release of man from 
"the metaphysics of the hangman" which looks upon man as free and 
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responsible In order solely to hold him guilty. 18 Moral responsibility, 
therefore, presupposes not only liberty but, contrary to Sartre, the 
causal continuance of the past into the present. 

Finally, each man finds himself in a place, and while Sartre may con- 
tend that place itself springs from concepts and values originating in 
human reality, he overlooks the ineradicable metaphysical character of 
place. Place is not merely the physical location of body; it is the sense of 
boundary which testifies to incompleteness within and to other beings 
without. To be actual is to be placed, so that man, a type of actual, is 
placed, and each man, an exemplification of the type, is placed. 19 Not 
only in society but also in nature is a man placed, and while he may 
change his geographical location or his social position, he remains 
placed somewhere, place being generically an inescapable condition 
which necessarily limits him and his freedom. 

Liberty, therefore, is freedom from the situation. Freedom, exercised 
within the situation, is also menaced by it. The liberty of men requires 
that they be free from elements which comprise the situation, elements 
which though reducible in particular, can never be annihilated in type. 
Hence exploration of the mode of being exemplified in the conditions 
that function as objects of the incomplete phrase "liberty from . . ." 
uncovers an all-embracing metaphysical situation in which men dwell. 

III 

LIBERTY is freedom to . . . When proponents of negative liberty 
argue that freedom signifies the removal of restraints exclusively, they 
overlook the fact that they seek removal of restraints in order to secure 
freedom to choose or to act in certain ways. As the advocates of positive 
liberty correctly perceive, unless there were some positive projects for 
choice and action, the removal of restraints would fall short of freedom. 
Sartre has related how in 1830 the workers at Croix-Rousse demon- 
strated superior power in a riot during which they overthrew the local 
police and proprietors, but instead of pressing on to complete victory, 
they withdrew to their homes only to be beaten by military reinforce- 
ments. Sartre imputes their failure to lack of a project in terms of which 
the existing situation could be evaluated and altered, 20 For a moment 
they exercised freedom from . . . ; but as they had no positive concept 
of freedom, they had nothing to be free to . . . Liberty, anchored in 
individual men and exercised within and against a situation, points to 
goals or projects towards which men move by inclination and choice. 
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Inherent in concrete actuals and operating in an existential situation, 
liberty is oriented toward preferences, choices, goals, ideals, which are 
realizable through a course of thought or action in the future. These 
goals are possibilities. They are ideals which may or may not be chosen, 
and if chosen, may or may not be attained. William James has called at- 
tention to the interconnection of human freedom and a domain of possi- 
bilities. Without possibilities the world and all the men in it would be 
chained to necessary grooves; possibilities break into the world and dis- 
rupt necessity. 21 James's argument, however, attenuates the causal uni- 
formity of the world and the consistency of human character; it loses 
both the substantial agent and the situation in which he acts, two indis- 
pensable components of the structure of liberty. But James did con- 
tribute an appreciation of the role of possibility in the doctrine of free- 
dom. By modifying James's theory and equating the possible with the 
present ideal which may become actualized in the future through a 
course of responsible action involving cause-effect sequences, possible 
ideals, as the objects of positive freedom, are rendered compatible with 
substantial agents and existential situations. 

The question then arises: "What out of all the possibilities open to 
men are the possibilities relevant to his choice and action?" What, in 
other words, are the positive goals to which men are or ought to be free? 
The question cannot be answered by reference to history and sociology 
alone. Neither a summary report of all the particular freedoms men 
have sought historically nor a description of what they possess in a pres- 
ent society suffices, because the former rules out the emergence of new 
projects in the future and the latter justifies the existing social situation 
as adequate for man's yearning for freedom. On the other hand, to accept 
any statable ideal as appropriate to man is to undermine the normative 
role of projects in practical situations. Ideals serve as standards for the 
criticism of what exists; but if all ideals are equally valid, then the criti- 
cisms of what exists would be entangled in interminable conflicts so that 
the resolution of the clash of ends would pivot on the vicissitudes of 
power without reference to the considerations of right. Theories of 
rights hinge on the positive concept of liberty and its implication of re- 
alizable ideals. The question: "What are the positive ideals to which men 
are free?" becomes: "What are the rights of men?" The question is of 
course raised with a full understanding that the rights of men are claims 
they make, even in situations which deny the claims and are therefore 
judged to be changeable. 

The answer to the question: "What are the rights of men?" can be 
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sought through an investigation of what man is. Examination of the 
third component of the triadic relation "liberty" returns to the nature of 
the first term: men. Liberty is an attribute of men, referring to an ac- 
tivity or capacity to choose and act in certain ways. The character of 
the activity and of its directions stems from the nature of the agent. Re- 
cently Horace Kallen has sought to define "liberty" in light of the dis- 
coveries of physics, biology, physiology and psychology. 22 Pointing 
out that the theory of man as a static nature endowed with inalienable 
rights is based upon a mechanical conception of nature, Kallen has con- 
jectured that the new concept of nature, presented in modem physics 
and biology, calls for a revision of the concept of liberty. He has accord- 
ingly presented a dynamic concept of freedom in which liberty and se- 
curity are reconciled. Freedom becomes the dynamic struggle to go on 
struggling which men as organisms exhibit in their multifarious trans- 
actions with the environment. But Kallen's theory fails because of its 
vagueness. No matter what the human organism does, it is free in Kallen's 
sense; and his treatment of the human organism is so general that what is 
true for it is true for other natural beings as well. While looking for a 
definition of "freedom" in the proper direction, Kallen has not suffi- 
ciently isolated the entity for investigation man. Hence his positive 
concept of liberty is not definite enough to function normatively. 

The positive concept of liberty, translated into a theory of rights, 
can function normatively only if its relevance to man is made plain. It is 
this consideration which motivates all doctrines of natural right. Para- 
doxically the theory of natural rights must hold that, though inherent in 
men, these rights yet may be deprecated in actual situations. To deal 
with this paradox Weiss has formulated a theory of native rights, which 
at least tentatively contributes specific content to the concept of posi- 
tive liberty in the political context. "A native right," Weiss asserts, "is a 
right integral to, inseparable from the substance and nature or essential 
functions of a man." 23 Since man is comprised of body, mind, will and 
emotions, each dimension of his nature demands rights appropriate to it: 
a man must be free to exercise and satisfy these dimensions. Thus the 
body insists on movement, health and security; the mind on education, 
speech and inquiry; the will on property and religion; the emotions on 
the values of personality. 24 Men therefore ought to be free to choose, 
exercise and enjoy rights pertaining to their natures. Weiss does not 
mean to imply that a system of inalienable rights can be established. As 
changing social conditions affect the ways rights are expressed, rights 
are separately alienable though collectively unalienable. Together native 
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rights modify each other and are welded into one unalienable right of 
men to benefit from social existence. 25 Weiss's theory of native rights 
is accordingly a positive concept of liberty in the socio-political con- 
text, itself a smaller circle of freedom encompassed in a wider circle 
which subsumes the vast area of philosophical anthropology. 

Liberty, therefore, is freedom to choose and act in certain ways. The 
conception of this positive character of freedom hinges on a theory of 
the nature of man, and in the socio-political context it culminates in a 
theory of rights. Grounded in the nature of men, positive freedom is 
oriented toward ideals appropriate to this nature. Hence exploration of 
the mode of being exemplified in the objects of the incomplete phrase 
"freedom to . . ." reveals a dimension of ideality appropriate to human 
nature and capacity. 

IV 

LIBERTY has been analyzed metaphysically and shown to exhibit a 
triadic structure which presupposes three ontological modes: /] sub- 
stantial actual men, 2] existential situations, and 3] possible, essential 
ideals. The discussion of liberty cannot be confined to social and politi- 
cal topics, since adequate consideration of these topics requires explora- 
tion of their broad cosmological context. The complete concept of lib- 
erty, therefore, advances beyond the dichotomy of negative and positive 
concepts which are restricted respectively to the second and third onto- 
logical modes. The complete concept of liberty, moreover, embraces the 
distinctions between natural, circumstantial and acquired freedom, 
and specifies, though not without threading the distinguished elements 
together in a continuum, the connection between substantial men and 
natural freedom, between existential situations and circumstantial free- 
dom, and between possible ideals and acquired freedom. The meta- 
physics of liberty displays a triadic cosmological scheme of actual sub- 
stance, necessary existence, and possible ideals. Men, individually and 
socially, are the loci of these modes; they experience as freedom the ten- 
sions of these modes, ontological tensions which generate dynamic hu- 
man action and are incarnated in morality and history. 
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which some of the essays deal explicitly. We are also 
concerned to appreciate, create, act, and philosophize. 
Other essays ded with these concerns. They, too, point 
out how experience takes its structure partly from the 
concerns we have. 
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we experience, the field v ithin which they are found, 
their order and relationship, the way we interpret them, 
and how interpretations affect not so much our knowl- 
edge but our actions in the w T or!d. These essays support 
the thesis of the first group, that knowledge always 
requires construction and transformation, perhaps of 
the co-ordinates or distinctions within the field of the 
things that we experience, perhaps within ourselves, 
perhaps in both. 

The essays of the third group treat of freedom and 
responsibility and the way in which we discern and 
move toward \viv,i- >od. They examine the nature 
of the self, its pin . ^sire for a good that is 

not a good for a sin^ > . : ... ^ilvses of the 

self and its activities b, ; upon ine ex - . ^rst 

two groups, esp . Al uur con- 

cerns for the tk . .numi our experience and on the 
interpretations that we construct for them. 
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